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Farming  behind  The  Iron  Curtain 


ZADRUGA- 


You  quickly  learn  that  this  is  sound  arithmetic 
when  you  buy  a  Wilson  Sectional  F arm  F reezer. 
Start  off  with  an  FF-30 — as  you  need  more 
freezer  storage  space,  just  add  another  FF-30 
section  and  you  have  60  cubic  feet.  The  second 
section  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  unit — 
the  installation  is  simple  and  it  costs  much  less 


than  buying  additional  complete  new  units  and 
there  is  no  “trade-in”  loss. 

You  can  continue  to  add  sections  as  your 
needs  increase.  Each  section  has  its  own  big 
contact  type  quick-freeze  compartments. 

Less  floor  space  is  needed  with  Wilson  “up¬ 
right”  design  and  front  opening  convenience  is 
a  standard  feature  of  these  lifetime  cabinets  of 
rugged,  all-steel  construction. 

When  you  see  your  nearest  dealer  about 
Wilson  freezers,  ask  him  to  show  you  the  fa¬ 
mous  line  of  Wilson  Milk  Coolers,  too. 


WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  INC. 

DIVISION  OF  WILSON  CABINET  CO.,  INC. 
SMYRNA,  DELAWARE 
Dealers  everywhere  or  write  us  Department  A-FQ 


The  Famous  Zero°Flow  Milk  Cooler 


WILSON  REFRIGERATION 


The  2-row  McCormick  No.  24  con  pick  20  or  more 
acres  a  day;  stores  in  less  space  than  o  wagon;  con 
be  mounted  or  removed  in  15  minutes  by  one  man. 
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own-  COi/n. . .  on  time 

with  this  2-row  McCormick  Picker 


When  the  corn  is  ready  — in  15  minutes  you  mount 
the  McCormick  No.  24  picker  on  a  Farmall  H  or  M 
tractor  — and  you  are  ready  to  go. 

As  you  swing  into  the  field,  you  notice  that  you  can 
see  either  row  being  picked  ahead  of  you. 

You  notice  that  the  gathering  units  are  built  low  and 
wide  to  pick  up  down  and  leaning  corn.  Units  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  easily  by  Farmall  hydraulic  Lift-All. 

The  combination  snapping  and  husking  rolls  give 
you  clean,  straight -through  picking. 

Glance  behind  you  for  evidence  of  a  clean  picking  job 
.  .  .  the  corn  is  free  of  trash  and  husks  .  .  .  clean,  like  the 
load  shown  above. 


Now  look  at  these  features.  They  explain  how  the 
McCormick  No.  24  picks  more  corn,  in  every  field. 

•  Snapping  and  husking  rolls  are  adjustable  for 
green  or  matured  stalks.  Choice  of  tivo  roll  speeds. 

•  Light  weight;  fewer  moving  parts;  economical 
ofjeration. 

•  Large-capacity  ear  corn  hopp>er  and  elevator. 

•  Open  fields  anywhere  without  damage  to  un¬ 
picked  rows. 

See  your  International  Harvester  dealer  ttxlay  for  more 
information  about  the  No.  24.  Have  him  also  tell  you 
abtiut  the  1-row  pull-type  No.  14-P  and  the  heavy-duty 
2-row  No.  2-M  — a  mounted  picker  for  Farmall  M,  MD, 
F-20,  and  F-30  tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


I'/j-ton  shown 


2-ton  model  also  available 


A  Studebaker  truck, 
gives  you  plen^  of  power  andj 
plenty  of  economy! 


'/2-ton  6‘/2-foot  pick-up  —  %-ton  and  1-ton  8-foot  pick-ups  also  available 


Make  your  next  new  truck  a  truck  that 
starts  to  pay  its  way  the  very  first 
mile  you  drive  it. 

That’s  the  money-saving  kind  of  truck 
that  pacemaking  Studebaker  has  ready  for 
you — in  a  size  and  wheelbase  just  right  for 
every  farming  need. 

Whether  the  loads  you  haul  are  hefty  or 
small,  you  get  plenty  of  low  cost  power 
and  top  performance  every  time  and  all 
the  time  with  a  Studebaker  truck. 

You  cash  in  to  the  full  on  the  brilliant 
modern  engineering  and  97  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  have  won  for  Studebaker  the 


1 '/2-ton  9-foot  platform  stake —  1-ton  model  also  ovailoble 


STCfDEBA/(£R  TBC/C/<i 


JVotedJbr  low  cost  operatioi^ 


1 '/2-ton  12-foot  platform — 2-ton  model  also  available 
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2-ton  14-foot  platform  stake —  1 '/2-ton  model  also  available 


2-ton  tractor  shown  with  26-foot  stock  semi-trailer 


He/z£^/A  H^HY 


Tire$tone 


CHAMPIONS 

fflHiRS  HAHG  Op 


1.  USE  FIRESTONE  CHAMPIONS 

2.  USE  FIRESTONE  HYDRO-FLATION 

3.  USE  ONLY  12  LBS.  PRESSURE 


-L  extra  bar  height,  extra  bar  length,  and 
a  curved  bar  design  that  outcleans,  outpuils 
and  outlasts  any  other  tire.  NO  OTHER 
TIRE  has  all  these  advantages. 

The  massive  bars  of  the  Firestone  Cham¬ 
pion  take  a  bigger  bite  and  a  better  hold  — 
and  THAT’S  NOT  ALL.  Because  they’re 
curved  for  self-cleaning,  these  bars  keep 
right  on  pulling  long  after  ordinary  tires 
clog  and  spin  in  their  own  tracks. 

And  here’s  another  point  —  Every  inch 
of  tread-bar  length  does  its  share  of  the 
pulling  because  the  low-pressure  design  of 
this  tire  puts  ALL  of  the  tread  in  FULL 
ground  contact  for  a  FULL  TRACTION 
BITE.  Because  it’s  patented,  the  Firestone 
Champion  gives  you  advantages  which  no 
other  tire  has.  So  .  .  .  when  it’s  time  for 
a  new  tractor  or  for  new  tires,  remember 
to  use  Firestone! 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over 
NBC  and  Americana  over  NBC  Network  Television  Stations 

Copyright,  1919,  The  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 


What's  Your  Beef? 


Seagram 


is  your  beef  choice  to{t-{4ru«le  beef  like  this  .  .  . 
or  lower  grade,  lower  profit  meat?  Have  you  wondered 
how  others  consistently  raise  preniiiiiii  beef  for 
preniium  prices? 

If  vou  hu\e  not  been  satisfied  with  the  finish  of  wnir 
steers  send  today  for  ration  formulas  used  by  hundreds 
to  bring  their  cattle  to  fine,  top  tpiality  finish  —  the 
finish  that  pays  off  in  extra  profits.  Seagram  I)rie<l 
(vrains  and  Solubles,  important  factors  in  tliese  formulas 
developed  through  years  of  research  and  practical  feeiling. 
can  be  use<l  economically  and  profitabb  b\  you.  too! 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC. 
Grain  Products  Division  •  Box  210,  I.ouis\  ille  1,  Ky. 


St-at:rani  Dried 
drains  and  Soluhlas 
are  available  through 
dealers  for  use  in 
feeding  all  types  of 
livesUH-h  and  poultry. 


Siru  i-  wr  have  advaiio'd  thi-  public  atiuii 
date  of  the  Winter  issue  to  early  De- 
cc-niber,  and  the  Quarlfrly  will  be-  on  the- 
reading  table  during  Oliristinas  varation, 
we  have  given  spi-rial  attention  to  articles 
of  interest  to  tin-  whole  family. 

'I'he  .American  farm  mav  at  lonu  last 
have  an  architecture  of  its  own.  The  last 
.\merican  barn  is  a  good  deal  like  the  hrst 
barn,  and  farm  homes  are  little  nu)re  than 
indifferent  copies  of  cit\  homes.  Now 
there  appears  to  be  a  movement  on  foot 
among  prominent  architects,  among  them 
Walter  P.  Gropius  of  Harvard,  to  t;i\f 
farm  buildings  a  new  look  —  designs  will 
!«•  functional  and  beautiful  and  in  har¬ 
mony  with  rural  settings.  These  are  mostly 
dreams  just  now,  but  Farm  Qutiilt'rly  will 
show  \ou  .some  of  the  dreams. 

The  third  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
farmers  of  other  lands  will  be  on  Ireland. 
Over-populated,  under-industrialized  and 
scrapping  among  themselves  and  with  the 
British,  the.se  admirable  people  have  man¬ 
aged  to  eke  out  a  scant  living  on  their 
stingy  soil.  Our  editor,  R.  J.  M<  (Jinnis, 
giv«-s  us  his  observations  on  Irish  farmin'!, 
taking  us  to  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the 
•Shannon. 

Grop  stories  will  include:  Sweet  corn, 
a  cash  crop  in  the  corn  belt;  birdsfoot 
trefoil,  soil  builder  and  pasture  urass;  and 
seed  pelleting,  an  aid  to  planting  and  early 
germination.  Farmers  and  .experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  corn  belt  have  been  busy 
designing  the  last  word  in  hog  houses  and 
shelters.  Farm  Quarterly  will  survey  the 
field,  recommend  an  ideal  house,  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  building  plans  in  an  article  on 
which  farmers  and  extension  experts  are 
collaborating.  .A  breed  association  story 
answers  the  question:  .Are  the  breed 
.cssociations  helping  farmers  to  upgrade 
their  stock,  or  are  they  confusing  him 
with  red  tape?  There  will  be  a  short  article 
on  the  ancient  sport  of  rock  fighting  and 
the  breeding  of  fighting  poultry. 

Listed  as  probables  on  soil  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  stories  on  the  mighty  power  of  tin 
raindrop  and  a  definitive  discussion  of  how 
to  apply  plow  sole  fertilizer,  the  n-sults  to 
expi  ct  and  comparison  with  other  methods. 

Our  specialty  article  will  be  on  black¬ 
berries,  a  crop  which  has  pulled  many 
hill  farmers  out  of  the  red.  There  will  be 
two  short,  timely  features,  one  on  how 
poinsettas  are  raised  and  shipped  to  the 
Fast  to.  brighten  up  the  Ghristmas  scene, 
and  another  on  snakes,  the  farmers' 
friend. 

The  best  time  to  plan  next  summer's 
work  is  during  the  winter,  when  you  can 
sit  in  front  of  the  fireplaci*  and  take  your 
time.  .A  detailed  study  of  ettii  iency  tm  the 
farm  and  how  farmers  can  organize  their 
work  to  cut  down  on  labor  and  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  less  time  will  be  one  of  the 
full  length  features  of  the  Winter  issue. 
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STOCK 

The  Hybrid  Chicken.  . 
Handle  With  Care.  .  . 

Foot  Rot . 

The  New  Look  In  Hogs 


Fair  Weather  Rain . 

The  Farm  That  Pasture  Built 
Lime  Up  To  Date . 


CKOPS 

Sweet  Clover 
Broomcorn  .  . 


FKATHKES 

Zadruga . 

Spanish  Moss . 

Autumn  On  The  Farm  .  .  . 
Poison  In  The  Pasture.  .  . 
March  Of  The  Spittle  Bug 

Chinchillas . 

The  Little  Foxes . 

Covered  Bridges . 


Letters  . 

The  Dairy  Barn 
Farm  Books  .  . 


i'.tnitrihulinn  Ftlitnrs:  Kas  Dunn,  Myrsm  .S.  Hazfn.  (L  .N.  Gliarl«^  Kriilcli. 

.M.  l.tniK,  (itHtrgt*  D.  .'scar^elli.  Katharine  \,  .Smith. 


. Fiditur 

I'ixeciitise  Ktiitor 

. Managing  Ktiitor 

. \wMM'iute  Kditttr 

.... Stall'  l*ht>tt»grapher 
. ..  Kflitorial  .Secretary 
Pritiliictittn  Manager 
. Itiiwineo*  Mantiger 


K.  J.  McCniini^ 
Fred  KntMtp  .  . 
<>rant  (iannttn  ... 
Getirge  Layctick 

Joe  Miinroe . 

Mary  Kerliiti 
'^’m.  D.  Zaeh 
Aron  M.  Mathieii 


\  oluiii**  Kour  Nuiiib<*r  I  a«  •^r«iii4l«rla««  iiiattrr  frpbruary  20.  at  the  Hunt  at  Ciin* 

rinnati.  Ohio,  unilrr  ihf  \rt  of  Marrh  T,  PublUheH  ifuarterK  b%  I  h«>  \ulumubilv  l>iicr<*t  PublUhina 

Company,  Cinrinnatl,  flhlo,  PublUhrrw  of  'I'he  Farm  f^arterly,  I'he  \utoiii«*tive  Diaewt,  >lo4lern  Photoaraphy, 
VI  riler'«  IHae-t  anil  teihniral  book*.  ta*p«riaht,  lO|<».  >ub*rriplion  prire  a  ropy;  92.25  for  one  year; 

A  l.tHI  for  t*»o  year*;  for  three  year*.  Kate*  out*i4te  the  I  anil  C.anaila,  I  year  (<i  9.*i.O<l;  2  year* 

•t  !!i5.54l ;  5  year*  (o  9H.OO.  Kemit  by  po*tal  money  order  or  rherk  to  I'he  Farm  f^arterly,  22  Fa*t 
I2lh  Mreet.  Cinrinnatl  lO.  Ohio.  Title  Keft.  I  .  S.  Pat.  4»ff. 
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Every  year  thousands  of  farmers  face  the  need  of  buying 
a  new  tractor  . . .  and  sometimes  the  question  of  whether 
to  switch  to  another  kind.  If  this  is  your  problem,  we 
invite  you  to  take  a  long  look  at  the  Ford  Tractor  .  .  . 
and  learn  about  the  many  ways  in  which  it  offers  you 
outstanding  value. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  many  experienced  tractor 
farmers  switch  to  the  Ford  Tractor  are  described  and 
illustrated  on  the  opposite  page. 

When  you  buy  your  next  tractor,  we  think  you  too. 
will  want  a  tractor  that  has  flexible  power  that  fits  each 
job  .  .  .  constant  control  of  working  depth  .  . .  easy,  quick 
attaching  of  implements  .  .  .  hydraulic  power  lifting  and 
lowering  of  implements  at  a  touch  ...  a  year  'round 
Tractor  with  matched  implements,  for  a  great  variety 
of  jobs  all  ’round  the  farm. 

In  the  Ford  Tractor  you  will  have  all  these  important 
advantages  and  many,  many  more.  You  will  have  a  tractor 


that  is  backed  by  forty  years  of  Ford  farm  engineering 
experience  and  by  manufacturing  skill  gained  in  building 
more  than  one  million  Ford  Tractors.  You  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  nearby  friendly  dealer,  through  whom 
parts  and  service  are  always  available.  These  many 
advantages  .  .  .  plus  the  low  price  of  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  its  well  known  operating  economy  .  .  .  add  up  to 
more  value  for  your  tractor  dollar. 

For  you.  maybe  this  is  the  year  for  making  a  change  of 
tractors  ...  or  for  getting  an  additional  tractor,  in  order 
to  farm  more  profitably  or  more  easily.  When  you  reach 
this  decision  you  will  want  to  be  satisfied  that  you  have 
selected  the  right  tractor  for  your  needs.  This  is  important. 
You  wiibwant  to  learn  all  you  can  about  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Implements  from  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor 
dealer.  He  is  ready  to  let  you  try  out  a  Ford  Tractor,  right 
on  your  own  farm  ...  to  help  you  make  the  wise  choice. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


Join  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  making 
the  Ford  Tractor  their  choice 


fitted  to 

^  each  job,  is  illustrated 
here  by  the  Dearborn 
.Moldboard  Plow.  In 
heavy  KoinK,  resistance  is 
automatically  converted 
into  forces  that  help  in¬ 
crease  traction  and  pull¬ 
ing  power. 


Flexible  Power- 
fitted  to  each  job 


The  ford  Tractor’s  Quick 
Attackinf  adds  value  to 
the  Dearborn  Kigid  Shank 
Cultivator.  .Any  of  the 
several  Dearborn  Cultivators 
ran  he  attached  nr  detached 
in  one  minute  nr  less  .  .  . 
a  great  advantage  in  chang¬ 
ing  from  cultivating  to 
mowing  or  other  jobs. 


Easy,  Quick  attaching 


Lifting  o  o  o  Lowering 
at  a  touch 


A  lifting  and  lowering  by 

Ford  Traetor  Hydraulic 
Toiieh  Control  means 
much  w  ith  the  Dearborn 
I.ift  Type  Tandem  Disc 
shown.  There's  no  road 
damage  to  the  imple- 
ment;you  get  (|uick,easy 
turning  and  harking: 
there's  no  rutting  of 
grassed  waterways.  No 
ridges  left  at  the  ends  of 
the  field. 


Constant  control 
of  working  depth 


A  year  'round  Tractor 


Constant  Control  of  Work. 

rnf  Ooptk  through  Ford 
Tractor  llydratilie  Toiieli 
Control  and  Implement 
Position  Control  applies  to 
the  Dearborn  Field  Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  many  other  imple¬ 
ments.  A'ou  have  a  choice  of 
three  ways  to  control  depth, 
depending  on  field  and  soil 
conditions. 


with  matched  implements 
for  a  great  variety  of  jobs 
all  'round  the  farm 


An  important  reason  that  many  farmers  give  for  chang¬ 
ing  to  the  Ford  Tractor  is  the  extensive  line  of  Dearborn 
Implements,  specially  designed  to  work  with  the  Ford 
Tractor.  Durably  constructed  of  finest  materials  and 
thoroughly  field-tested.  Dearborn  Implements  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Ford  Tractor's  Hydraulic  Touch 
Control  and  Quick  Attaching  features.  Dearborn  Imple¬ 
ments  are  reasonably  priced,  and  you  probably  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  little  it  costs  for  the  equipment 
you  need  to  get  started. 


|  .Iko  All  'Ro«fi4  ralureof 
the  Fiird  Tractor  is  here 
illustrated  by  the  Dear¬ 
born  Standard  Manure 
and  Material  Loader. 
Many  other  tools  for 
ditching,  leveling,  terrac¬ 
ing,  sawing  and  post  hole 
digging  are  available. 


TH€  SIGN  TO  LOOK  fOK  .  .  .  THE  MAM  TO  KNOW 


This  sign  marks  the  headquarters  of  your  nearby 
Ford  Tractor  dealer.  He  and  his  organization  sell 
Ford  Tractors  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment  and 
ofTer  you  e.xpert  service  and  genuine  parts.  Under 
this  sign,  you  will  Hnd  friendliness  and  a  genuine 
interest  in  helping  you  make  the  most  of  your 
farming  opportunities.  It  will  pay  you.  we  feel  sure, 
to  know  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  better. 


MEANS  LESS  WORK... 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


All  Metal  Feeders 


Sows  any  seed  or  grain  that 
can  be  broadcast 


GENERAL  PURPOSE 

5TH  WHEEL, TYPE  WAGON 

with  Rocking  Bolster  Principle 
Will  not  whip  at  high  speeds 


Wood  Steel  Clad  Feeders 


Hog  Troughs 


Built  to  take  the  bumps. 


ARMER  FEEDER 

CAMBRIDGE  CITY,  INDIANA 


send  me  your  Free  Illustrated  booklets 
ig  the  complete  Farmer  Feeder  Farm 
lent  Line. 


STATE 


*P«nme>t  ^eedert  “PwUtctA 

FARMER 
'  broadcast 
SEEDER 

First  with  Farmers  Everywhere 

FARMER  FEEDER 

ZtccUUff 
HOG  LOT 
EQUIPMENT 

jgS 

fl: 

can  be  mounted  on  front  or  rear 

of  tractor,  truck,  jeep,  etc.  o 

1  Summer-Winter  Founts 

I 


RYE  BROTHERS,  AVALON,  WISCONSIN... 
REPORT  ON  13  YEARS  OF  GOOD  BREEDING 
GOOD  MANAGEMENT  AND  WAYNE  FEEDS 


Many  year%  hnnhers  C.  L.  and  1  het>dt>re  Rye  Inunded  the 
"Rye  Rr«)thers”  herd,  destined  for  fame  in  the  livestock  ut)rld. 
Their  sons  Ralph  (right),  (ieorge  and  Ted  are  carrying  on  with 
outstanding  success.  Karly  in  1936,  they  purchased  from  C  harles 
Maas,  Tvansville,  W  isconsin,  a  i-month  old,  IHS  Ih.  Poland  (^hina 
fall  btiar,  followed  Mr.  Maas’  recommendation  of  the  Wayne 
heeding  Program— and,  in  Ralph  Rye’s  words...  "we  liked  the 
program  so  well  that  thru  the  years  we  have  been  users  and 
boosters  for  other  Wayne  Teeds  as  well.  .Some  of  them  we  have 
used  with  much  success  are  W  ayne  I’ig  Starter;  Sow  it  Pig  Supple¬ 
ment;  Hog  Supplement;  (  alf  Starter;  Talf  Pellets;  Sweet  Mix 
Meal  for  our  young  stock;  Sweet  Mix  Pellets  for  our  Show  Herd; 
(.hick  Starter;  (irowing  Mash;  and  W'ayne  26‘''Ii  Mash  Supple¬ 
ment  mixed  with  tiur  i>wn  grains  ftir  our  laying  llocks.  /7>ev 


1948 

SHOW  WINNINGS 
ON  MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 


Wise.  STATE  FAIR 

1st  Aged  Bull  a  7*1, 

2nri  i  V  3rd_H*ifer  Calf 

!i  & 

3  or  a  V  mar  1st  Pair  of  Cows 

Shorthor 

Sr.  Yearling  Heifers 

DALLAS,  TEXAS  SHOW 

(With  6  Head) 

2nd  &  7fh 

^  SlMi/’T"'  ^  Cows 

Mw't  Cow  4th— 2  Yr.  Old  Heifer 

MINN.  STATE  FAIR 

Sf-*’?;.  r 

Its,”,"' 

Cow  in  Milk  2nd — Drv  B.m.H 


$2,100— $1,225  — $1,2S0  — $1,100 

Med  Ma.xwell,  of  the  well-known  W'ayne 
Teeds  "Let’s  (io  Visiting"  radio  program, 
admires  W'achusett  Palermo,  sire  of  most  of 
Rye  Brothers’  winning  cows.  At  one  sale. 
Rye  Brothers  offered  1 5  head,  topped  the 
sale  with  a  pair  of  twin  heifers  at  $2,100 
each.  One  Rve  bull  brought  $1,225,  a  heifer 
$1,250  and  a  .5  >r.  old  $1,100. 


WATERLOO 

dairy  cattle  congress 

4th — Aged  Bull  y.n _ p  y,  nia  r 

bi^lr  '''-Tnl  of"  Co5r’ 

Is  r  2"'*  *  5th 

Sr  -;;  Vc 

1st— Trio  of  Cows  Ith— Y»arling  Herd 


18  UTTER  AVERAGE  — 8.2  PIGS 


15,023  LBS.  MILK  — 621  LBS.  BUTTERFAT 

1  i  star  old  Tlinhursc  Red  Lady  3rd,  with  a  5  >r.  old 
record  of  15,023  lbs.  milk,  62  1  lbs.  bunerfai.  The 
trio  of  cows  abuse  her  picture  won  1st  Prize  at  Water¬ 
loo  Dairy  Cattle  (.'ongress,  3rd  ctiw  was  Jr.  (Champion 
at  19-17  .National  Show  at  K  (.'.  1  heir  average  produc¬ 
tion  as  2  yr.  olds — H,5”2  lbs.  milk — 33”  lbs.  butterfai. 
Tsso  «>f  these  cows  will  make  over  -*00  lbs.  hullerfat 
each  this  sear— prosing  prin/mli'-ii  as  well  as  show 
(|ualilies. 


Rye  Bros,  breed,  manage  and  feed  for  big,  strong 
Inters  and  fast,  low-cost  gains,  as  prosed  by  this  8.2 
pigs  per  litter  aserage  .  .  .  and  their  production  of  100 
lbs.  pork  with  only  4%  bushels  ear  corn,  68*4  lbs. 
Midds  and  -lO'/z  lbs.  Vi'asne  Hog  .Supplement.  "'X'e 
alwass  buy  the  best  boars  we  can",  says  Ralph  Rye. 
"In  io  i"  we  bought  Prospect  Ace  ftir  $-i85,  the  high¬ 
est-priced  Poland  boar  in  'X'isc.  that  year.  He  was  the 
highest  index  pig  from  the  highest  index  litter  of  the 
Charles  Maas  hersl.” 


PAYS  TO  FEED  THE  WAYNE  WAY! 


Rm-  Briuhers’yvars  of  success  .ire  a  tribute  to  quality  breeding,  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Y  ou,  too.  can  prolii  — in  show-ring  or  feed-lot — by  feeding  the  W'ayne  Way. 
See  your  friendly  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  now— or  send  coupon  below. 


Allied  .Mills,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne  I.  Indiana 
Send  free  feeding  information  on: 
(hickens  D  Turkeys 

Hogs  □  Dairy  (  »» 


HE  FEEDS 
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The  story  of  Aluminum  on  the  Farm  has  gone  beyond  any 
normal  company  activity.  Research  centers  from  Maryland 
to  California  are  extending  their  tests— proving 
that  aluminum  roofing  reduces  hot-weather  poultry  losses; 
setting  up  to  prove  how  much  aluminum  will  increase 
summer  milk  production,  how  much  more  weight  it  can  put  on 
fattening  livestock.  And  each  passing  year  adds  proof  of 
aluminum’s  rustproof  permanence,  without  protective  painting. 


At  this  point,  a  unifying  agency  is  needed— to  correlate 
aluminum  test  results  and  building  plans,  to  advise  specifically 
on  aluminum  applications,  to  stimulate  new  research 
in  fields  yet  untried. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Reynolds  Farm  Institute. 

As  a  first _^example  of  its  service,  the  Institute  has  rtady  non 
"Aluminum  Adaptor  Plans”  which  will  show  you  how  to 
use  aluminum  building  materials  with  any  standard  USDA  plan. 
Meanwhile,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  continues  Please  send  for  your  ]ree  set  of  these  Adaptor  Plans... a 
its  excellent  advisory  service  on  farm  building— supplying  coupon  is  appended  for  your  convenience, 

detailed  construction  plans  for  almost  any  type  of  structure.  Reynolds  Farm  Institute,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


I  Reynolds  Farm  Institute,  2027  S.  Ninth  St.,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 

I  Please  send  me  a  free  set  of  "Aluminum  Adaptor  Plans"  to  use  with  USOA 
I  drawings. 


JOHN  _ 


brill}!  opfiator  s  comfort  and  convenience  ion'll 
really  appreciate. 

Here  is  the  adaptability  you  want,  with  rear  wheel 
adjustments  for  any  tread  from  48  inches  to  9(i 
inches;  your  choice  of  front  wheels — re<!ular  dual, 
sinjjle,  or  Jidjustahle  wide  front  axle. 

Servicin}!  is  a  snap.  No  }!rease-}run  is  needed.  Hootl 
and  grille  are  remove*!  in  3  minutes  for  engine  in¬ 
spection. 

With  all  its  modern  advancements,  the  “An"’  re¬ 
tains  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  made  John 
Deere  tractors  so  successful  down  through  the  years 
— simplicity,  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship, 
extra  weight,  strength,  and  “lugging”  power,  to 
mention  just  a  few. 

New  Quik-I'atch  working  tools  include  2-row 
cultivator.  2-row  planting  and  fertilizing  attachments, 
multi-row  vegetable  cultivator.  2-bottom  be<lder- 
middlebreaker.  1-  and  2-bottom  plows,  field  culti¬ 
vator.  disk  tiller,  and  many  others.  Power  take-olif 
is  regular  equipment.  Belt  pulley  and  electric  lights 
are  available  as  extras. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  ilealer  for  a  demonstration. 
Write  to  John  Deere.  Moline.  Illinois,  for  free  liter¬ 
ature. 


•Meet  the  new  1-2  plow,  two-row  John  Deere  Model 
“M'r”  .  .  .  the  modern,  tricycle-type  John  Deere 
that  fits  right  in  between  the  one-row  Model  “M” 
and  the  full  2-pIow  Model  “B,”  In  capacity,  in  power, 
in  price,  the  “Ari  ”  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  small 
general  farms  and  vegetable  farms.  It  handles  all  the 
lighter  jobs  on  large  farms  with  outstanding  economy. 

When  you  see  it  .  .  .  drive  it  .  .  .  you’ll  find  that 
it  offers  extra  value  in  all  the  features  you  want  in 
vour  row-crop  tractor. 

First,  here  is  new  ease  of  handling  with  ‘the  new 
dual  'Fouch-o-matic  hydraulic  control,  vision  that’s 
unexcelled,  four  forward  speeds,  individual  disk-type 
brakes.  Self-starter,  adjustable  air-cushion  seat,  ad¬ 
justable  steering  wheel,  and  ample  standing  platform 


Model  “B” — Full  2-clov) 
power  for  medium-.'izec 
tarpis.  Choice  of  oapoline  c: 
oil-fuel  enome. 


The  left  and  right  ctintrol  levers  may 
he  operated  individually  or  together. 
One  cultivator  gang  can  he  raised, 
another  left  in  ground  to  finish  out 
point  rows.  Control  stop  assures  that 
implement  will  always  return  to  same 
working  depth. 


Model  "G- 


Ipimt  I 

N  .MOOIRN  DltlON  AMR  PROVID 

mraRMANCI 

tor  larcie  row-crop  farnis.  All¬ 
fuel  eniine. 


I'tlYBRW  SlEP  iOR 


this  happciud,  but  t'vcn  se  there  was  much  iiiHammatiuii  and 
the  doc  tor  washc-d  the  «*yes  more  and  applied  ointmc-nts. 

I  am  sure  that,  never  in  the  world,  would  any  good  veteri¬ 
narian  advise  using  ammonia  about  an  animal,  because  they 
know  the  consc  ciuences.  1  hc-re  arc-  other  harmless  ways  of  brc-ak- 
ing  dogs  of  running  out  at  cars.  'I'hey  tell  me  that  oftc-n  just 
plain  water  in  a  w.jtei  pistol,  whic  h  may  be-  aimed  at  the  dog's 
fac  e.  will  do  this. 

Mrs.  \N  illiam  .-Mien  WcmkI 

Indian.ipolis  .').  Ind 

The  ammonia  should  be  diluted.  Ed. 

Ik  TIiIk  a  Keecinl'/ 

Dc-ar  Sirs: 

Enclosed  herewith  .tre  pii  tun  s  of  two  truly  great  Hampshire 
sows.  Mt.  .Ararat  Bright  Beauty.  PR  116.  Star,  and  Mt.  .Ararat 
Brilliant  B«-auty.  PR  164.  5  Star  sow.  These  pictures  were  taken 
in  October  1P48.  just  as  th«-se  two  little  sistc-rs  were  wc-aning  their 
1  I  th  litter. 


sets  the  official  pattern 
for  seed  com  performance 


Bright  Beauty  and  Brilliant  Beauty 

I  hesr  faiiH-d  sisters  have-  produced  lOP  and  120  pigs  respec¬ 
tively  in  their  1  1th  litte  r.  In  addition  to  daughtc-rs  and  2  sons 
now  in  Mt.  .Ararat  Farms  herd,  we  ha\e-  sold  from  these  two 
sows  $16,2^>0. 10  of  the-ir  direct  product. 

We  have-  ne-\t-i  he  ard  ol  any  re-cord  to  approac  h  this. 

Vert-  S.  Cul\t-r 
Mt.  -Ararat  Farms 

Port  Deposit.  .Maryland 

It  Skipped  Lightly 

Dear  Sir: 

I'he-  up-dating  of  the  artic  le-  on  cross-bre-t-ding  of  dairy  e  attlc- 
(Sumint-r  1947  Issue-)  which  appe-ars  in  the  Spring  1949  issuc- 
set-ms  to  mt-  to  skip  vt-ry  lightly  ovt-r  a  subje-ct  of  profound 
signifit  anct-  to  the-  dairyman. 

I  am  writing  this  bt-t-ause-  I  fet-1  that  your  original  article  state  d 
the-  cast-  for  e  ross-b ret -ding  \e-n,-  adt-quately  and  gave  sufheie-nt 
space  to  the-  ejut-stion  to  make-  the  problt-m  intelligible.  A’our 
up-dating  artit  le.  I  tlucught.  sacriht  ed  acc  uracy  for  brevity. 

•At  the-  .same-  time,  it  st-t-ms  obvious  that  the-  Bure-au  of  Dairy 
Industry.  USD.A.  has  bet-n  vt-r\'  slow  in  publishing  its  matt-rial 
ten  this  e-xpe-rime-nt.  and  has  to  date-  faile-d  to  gatht-r  a  comple-te 
compendium  on  all  aspects  of  its  work. 

The-  purt-bred  industry  has  pe-rhaps  not  yt-t  sufficiently  rt-- 
eovt-red  from  the-  shatte-ring  impact  of  the  BDI’s  first  broadside- 
to  permit  it  to  absorb  the-  subse-t|ut-nt  findings  of  this  expe-rimt-nt. 
nor  to  spe-e  ulate-  inte  llige-ntly  on  its  implications.  I  have-  de-vote-d 
a  gre-at  dt-al  of  thought  to  this  subje-e  t  during  the-  past  six  months, 
and  have  arrivt-d  at  no  e  le-ar-cut  conc  lusions  t-xet-pt  one- -that 
the-  cross-breeding  e-xpe-rime  nt  is  the  most  important  single-  dt-- 
ve-lopmeait  in  the-  dairy  industry  since  the  inve-ntion  of  the-  milk¬ 
ing  machine-,  and  re  adily  ranks  with  the-  disco\  e-ry  of  hybrid  i-orn. 

I  have  studie-d  e-very  he-rd  in  whic  h  straight-bre-d  and  creesse-s 
are-  milke-d  side-  by  side-  in  this  vicinity  that  I  know  of.  and  have- 
itivariably  found  that  whe-re-  identification  was  rt-asonablv  re-lia¬ 
ble.  the  cre>sst-s  outmilk  the-  ave-rage  tef  straight-bre  d  animals,  in 
the-  same-  herd. 

Since  last  Nove-mlK-r,  I  have  be-en  cross-bree-ding  my  herd  of 
about  80  pure-bre-d  .Ayrshire-s.  My  felleew -bre-ede-rs  think  I  have 
lost  my  mind,  in  spite-  of  the-  mounting  e-vide-nce-.  I  have-  con¬ 
cluded.  afte  r  the-  mc'st  care  ful  thought,  that  they  hav-e-  not  ye-t 
found  the-irs. 

Robe-rt  R.  Hare- 

•Millington.  Maryland 


WHEREVER  YOU  FARM  IN  OHIO  and 

no  matter  how  high  yoiir  seed  stand¬ 
ards —  you'll  find  the  closest -to- 
perfect  solution  to  your  corn  plant¬ 
ing  problems  in  Ohio  Certified 
Hybrid  Seed  Corn. 

THAT’S  OFFICIAL  .  .  .  because  only 
those  hybrids  f>ff/i/jl/y  praitJ  best 
adapted  for  your  area  are  eligible 
for  Ohio  Certification.  Their  supe¬ 
riority  to  other  yarieties  has  been 
solidly  establisiied  by  continuous, 
exhaustive  tests.  They  are  groyyn 
under  the  constant  supervision  of 
the  Ohio  Seed  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  —  ojfu/jl  seed  certifying 
agency  for  the  state.  Their  purity 
and  all-round  quality  are  carefully 
checked  and  double-checked,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory, 
by  exacting  and  unbiased  seed  ex¬ 
perts.  That's  yyhy  there's  no  other 
seed  corn  "just  as  good"  for  Ohio 
farmers.  It  has  to  be  hi:st  to  be 
(  I  RTIFII  d! 

IF  YOUR  FARM  is  in  Or  near  Ohio, 
your  local  Ohio  Certified  Seed 
dealer  is  alyyays  glad  to  advise  you 
on  yvhat  seed  corn  to  plant  for  top 
results  on  )o/n-  farm.  See  him  soon 
—  and  always  insist  on  seed  in  the 
b.ig  yyith  the  OHIO  c;i:rtifii:i)  tag. 
Its  performance  is  proved  .  .  .  not 
^  just  promised! 


OhM  CertifiMl  Hybrid  S*cd  Corn 
lor  Moiimum  '  YIEtOAIIllTY 


Ohio  farmers 
plant  more  ' 
Ohio  Certified 
flybrids  than 
all  other  flybrids 
combined 
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e^ery  machine  matched  to  the  joh 


Your  equipment  dollars  never  work  harder  and  longer  for  you 
than  when  invested  in  NEW  IDEA  Farm  Machines.  That’s  a  broad 
statement  —  but  no  broader  than  the  savings  you’re  guaranteed  by 
overwhelming  performance  records. 


Owners  by  the  thousands  can  tell  you  these  facts  about  their 
NEW  IDEA  Machines  .  .  . 


TIME-SAVING.  Each  is  quickly  readied  for  action.  Fast  and  efficient  in  operation. 
Reliable  under  hardest  service,  yet  requires  least  attention  or  maintenance. 
You  don’t  waste  a  minute  with  any  NEW  IDEA. 


WORK-SAVING.  Every  machine  is  easily  hitched  and  unhitched.  All  controls  are 
convenient  and  smoothly  responsive.  All  adjustments  are  simple  and  speedy. 
You  use  far  less  effort  with  a  NEW  IDEA. 


MONEY-SAVING.  Biggest  dollar-for-dollar  values  on  every  count.  Finest  materials. 
Carefully  supervised  workmanship.  Rugged,  oversize  working  parts  are 
precision-fitted  and  fully  protected.  Greater  work  capacity  cuts  job  costs  to 
the  core.  You  can  bank  on  longest  service  life  and  lowest  operating  expense 
with  a  NEW  IDEA. 


DIVISION  <  /  MANUFACTUKINC  CORPORATION 

Dept.  514*  Coldwater,  Ohio 


$«nd  free  illustroted  literature  on  machines  checkedi 


0  Manure  Spreoders 
Q  Wagons 
0  Troctor  Mowers 
0  Corn  Pickers 


0  Husker  Shredders 
0  Elevators 
0  Tronsplonters 


0  4-Bar  Tractor  Rakes 
0  Hay  Loaders 
0  Corn  Snoppers 
0  Hand  Shellers 


THE  FARM'S  PICTURES 


DAIRY  BARN  —  Plenty  of  space  in  Butler  Kuildinirs  to  install  complete 
equipment  for  a  modern,  well-ventilated,  up-to-date  milking  parlor. 


BUTLER 

Steel  Buildings 


(lovor  by:  Jttliii  Sirttliiii 


Easily  Adaptable  ^ 
to  All  types  of  Farm 
Buildings 

Make  permanent  farm  improve¬ 
ments  now  — tt/irf  save  up  to  'tOX  on 
rosf.s  — with  Butler  Steel  Buildintfs. 

You  can  use  these  adaptable,  low- 
cost  buildinffs  for  any  farm  jiurpose. 
No  maintenance  or  painting  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Rodents  and  termites  can’t 
damage  them.  You  have  a  perma¬ 
nent,  all-metal  building  that  lasts 
for  years.  Easily  insulated  if  your 
needs  require  it. 

See  how  quickly,  easily  and  econom¬ 
ically  you  can  have  a  Butler  Build¬ 
ing  erected  to  meet  your  farm 
building  needs.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  complete  information. 


HORSE  BARN  -Fire-safe ..  .Well-ventilated.  Note  many  modifi- 
cation.s  includintt€‘xtended  r<Hif  for  shelterinir  while  irroomintr- 


NAY  &  GRAIN  STORAGE  —A  dual-pur:>ose  Butler  Biiildin^t  with 
one  end  closed  and  partitioned  off  for  bulk  trrain  storage  .  .  . 
the  other  end  open  for  shelterintr  hay  or  livestock. 


IMPUMENT  SHELTER  &  TOOL  SHOP  -  Safe,  w  eathertiKht  pro¬ 
tection  for  expensive  farm  implements  and  equipment.  Plenty 
of  room  fur  tool  shop  and  repair  facilities,  too. 


Th*  Mark  of 


City,  AAo. 


I  Bettor  Quality 


GoUtbwrg,  III.  Richmond,  Cniif.  '  Minnoayolis,  AAinn. 

For  Prompt  Reply.  Address: 

7878  Blast  ISth  St.,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 

978HH  Sixth  Ave..  S.  E..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dept.  TTT,  Shipyard  No.  8,  P.  O.  Box  1072.  Richmond.  Calif. 


Please  send  information 
on  Butler  Buildinas: 

□  50  Ft.  Width 
D  40  Ft.  Width 

□  32  Ft.  Width 

□  20  Ft.  Width 

To  be  Used  for  — 


5 — Townsend  Godsey.  8  -Gladys  Diesint{-FTG. 
12 — Harlan  Moore.  14 — Gustav  .Xnderson. 
18  -USD.\.  22-23  -R.  J.  McGinnis.  24— John 
Strohm.  25  through  31 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  32-33 
— George  Laycock.  34 — SGS-Hauver.  35- 
SCS-F.  A.  Mark ;  George  Laycock.  36  — Grant 
G.  Cannon.  37 — DeKalb  .Agricultural  .\s.socia- 
tion.  38-39- -Cy  LaTour.  40-41  — Elemore  Mor¬ 
gan.  42-43 — T.  P.  Lake.  44  Bob  Meservey- 
FPG.  45 — Cy  LaTour.  46-  -Trayton  Studios. 
47  through  49 — sketches,  Dawn  Weston.  50- 
Jacob  Lofman-P/.V.  51  USD.\.  52-53— 
George  R.  Hoxie.  54-55 — Doc  Lyon.  56 — Dot 
Lyon;  drawing,  Glendon  R.  Herdman.  57- 
Doc  Lyon.  58 — Herb  McLaughlin.  59  -Cy  La- 
Tour.  60 — N.  Y.  Central  Railroad;  Cy  LaTour. 
61 — J.  C.  .Allen  &  Son.  62 — Camera  Clix;  Mis¬ 
souri  Conservation  Commission.  63 — George  R. 
Hoxie.  64 — Lt  •o  Litwin.  65-  -David  W.  Corson- 
.4.  Devaney.  66 — Gustav  .Anderson-.4.  Devane y: 
U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Charles  Rice.  67 — Winston 
Pote-.4.  Devaney.  68  Ciornell  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege.  69 — Joe  Munroe;  James  Baird.  70 — C\ 
LaTour.  72 — Joe  Munroe;  Chilton  Butler.  73- 
SCS.  74 — Carl  Mansfield.  75 — George  Laycock. 
76-77 — Joe  Munroe.  78-  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Laboratory.  79- — USD.A-Bureau  of  -Animal 
Industry.  80— USD.A-B(4tsville ;  R.  J.  McGinnis 
(lower  right).  81  University  of  Minnesota;  R. 
J.  McGinnis.  82-83 — Joe  Munroe.  84 — Joseph 
Stwks-Champnign-L'rbann  Courrier.  85  —  Jo¬ 
seph  Stocks-Champatgn-Urbana  Courrier;  Jo< 
M  unroe.  86- — Library  of  Congress;  Joe  Munroe. 
87  Joe  Munroe.  135 — U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
142 — R.  J.  McGinnis. 


STATE 


y^Hpontcuttf 


Send  coupon  to 

JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS.  Dept.  1. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

tor  a  free  booklet  on  the  story  of  minerals  and  vitamin 


1842-JOHN  W. 


&  SONS-1949 


UNCASTER,  PA. 


Circleville,  0.  York,  Pa.  Tampa,  Fla.  Sanford,  N.C. 


‘Essential  Nutrients  In  Animal  Feeding.’ 


Your  Name 


CdAjillmasv 


R.F.D.  or  Street 


RED  ^  ROSE 

GIARAIVTEED  FEEDS 


City  and  State 


H  was  in  1842  the  year  that  oot  business  was 
founded  —  that  the  French  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  published  a  report  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  Etienne  Jacques  Chossot 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Using  pigeons,  he  / 

established  the  need  for  calcium  in  building  - 

bone  structure  and  maintaining  life  and  vigor. 


Across  tho  seas  -  through  the  years  - 

CHOSSAT’S  PIGEONS  BRING  YOU  PROFITS 


TODAY  it  is  universally  recognized  that  profitable  feeding  of  poultry  and 
livestock  demands  applied  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  functions  of 
many  important  minerals. 

BUT  IT  WAS  NOT  ALWAYS  SO.  Until  Chossat’s  report  of  his  long  and 
persistent  experiments  with  pigeons  was  published  107  years  ago,  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  that  time  had  groped  fruitlessly  for  proof  of  the  importance  of 
minerals  in  nutrition.  Chossat  pioneered  in  a  new  method  of  research.  To 
some  pigeons  he  fed  wheat  only- they  died  within  8  to  10  months  as  a 
result  of  calcium  deficiency,  whereas  this  was  “prevented  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  calcium  carbonate."  Other  pigeons  receiving  the  calcium  carbon 
ate  from  the  beginning  had  strong,  normal,  bone  structure.  Although  this 
is  only  one  of  many  important  mineral  discoveries  made  by  science, 
Chossat’s  experiments  eventually  PROFITED  EVERY  FARMER  USING  A 
BALANCED  RATION. 


In  Chossat’s  day  scientific  feeding  was  practically  unknown,  and  his 
important  contribution  was  not  immediately  put  to  use,  as  it  would  be 
today.  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  FAILS  TO  ACHIEVE  ITS  PURPOSE  UNLESS  IT 
IS  APPLIED.  Recognizing  this,  we  try  at  all  times  to  keep  pace  with  the 
latest  research  on  minerals,  vitamins,  protein  factors,  and  other  animal 
feeding  essentials  by  constant  experimentation  at  the  Red  Rose  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms.  Research  which  proves  to  be  economically  profitable  for 
the  farmer  is  then  incorporated  in  Red  Rose  Feeds. 

If  you  are  at  present  a  farmer,  a  future  farmer,  a  member  of  4H  or 
FFA.  and  are  interested  in  better  feeding  of  farm  animals,  you  will  find 
our  booklet  on  the  story  of  minerals  and  vitamins  a  valuable  asset.  Send 
the  coupon  below  to  our  office  today.  Learn  how  and  why  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  other  essentials  are  used  in  Red  Rose  Feeds  for  poultry,  live¬ 
stock.  and  dogs.  Then,  like  thousands  of  successful  feeders  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  use  Red  Rose  for  profitable  results. 
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(i<»i‘iil*ell  fariiRMs  havf  a  cliuicf  <»f  oo  lop-tiotcli  l'i<nit'**i  li\l>ri(ls 
(26  of  wliich  art*  >Iio\mi  altoxel  .  .  .  selecte'd  from  over  lO.fMX) 
experimental  Pioneer  li\l»ri«ls  Itred  and  testetl  duriii"  llie  last 
10  years.  These  are  the  '^  ream  of  the  crop"  of  hyl)rids  de- 
\eloi>ed  hy  Pioneer  research  for  hetter  and  heller  corn.  Iliex 


offer  ahoiit  any  tyi>e  and  maturily  of  corn  .  .  .  and  corn  for 
neSrIv  every  |»nrpo>e.  I’ionetM  hv  hrids  are  dependahie  ami 
profilahle.  They  are  hied,  handled  and  healed  lo  srow  .  .  . 
even  in  cold  v\et  <oil.  Ihev  "ive  fine  >lands.  hi<;  yields,  and  the 
kind  <d  ear<  farmei>  like. 


PIONEER  Breeds  Better  and  Better  Hybrids 


Pioneer  corn  breeders  carry  on  a  larfie.  well-halanced  corn 
hreedinji  jirogram.  They  have  conducted  their  research  for 
hetter  and  hetter  corn  since  191. f.  They  have  since  develojted 
hundreds  of  pure  Pioneer  inhreds.  They  use  dozens  of  these 
Pioneer  inhreds  in  their  hybrids.  For  19.50  |ilanting  Pioneer  corn 


hreeder>  offer  cornhelt  farmers  .50  commercial  hv  hrid-  vchich 
ihev  developed  and  are  not  produced  hy  anyone  *‘Ue.  \c‘\l 
spriii"  plant  “cream  of  the  crop"  Pione«*r  hybrids.  A'k  vour 
Pioneer  salesman  about  them  and  place  your  order  now. 
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The  Dairy  Barn 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEWEST 
OEVaOFMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Fee<i  One  of  the  more  interesting 

Cows  discoveries  recently  an- 

Sawflusl  nounced  by  the  scientists  is 
a  in*-thod  of  turning  sawdust 
into  cow  feed. 

The  waste  wood  is  turn«-d  into  feed 
molasses,  which  is  said  to  be  a  low  cost, 
high  energy  cow  feed.  The  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Laboratory,  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  branch  of  U.SDA.  is  working  out 
the  fine  points.  Fhe  wood  molasses  has 
been  produced  in  sufficient  (juantity  to 
permit  several  agricultural  experiment 
stations  to  test  its  value. 

I'o  convert  sawdust  into  molasses,  the 
wood  waste  is  first  treated  with  an  acid 
to  make  a  weak  solution  of  sugar.  The 
excess  water  is  then  evaporated  until  the 
molasses  is  50  per  cent  sugar. 

Montana  research  men  have  used  wood 
molasses  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
feeds,  and  mixed  feed  pellets,  for  supple¬ 
mental  feed  for  cattle  and  sh«-ep  on  win¬ 
ter  range.  They  have  succeeded  in  substi¬ 
tuting  wood  molasses  for  one-sixth  of  the 
grain  ration  of  lambs. 

One  farmer  who  tried  a  30  per  cent 
mixture  of  oak  molasses  with  cottonseed 
meal  and  hulls  found  that  adult  cattle  ate 
the  mixture  readily.  Calves.  how»*ver. 
would  not  eat  fe('d  so  rich  in  molasses. 

Tractor  Last  year  when  a  sUet 

Powers  storm  broke  power  wires.  J. 
Milker  E.  Coplan,  who  operates  a 
dairy  fann  north  of  Carlock. 
Illinois,  hand  milked  his  26  Broun  Swiss 
cows  for  10  days.  It  takes  200  minutes  to 
hand  milk  the  herd  and  only  75  minutes 
with  his  two  milking  machines.  The  loss 
in  time  cut  into  Coplan’s  work  day. 

Coplan  began  to  wonder  if  tln'n-  was 
some  way  to  power  his  milking  nuu  bines 
should  such  an  emergency  arise  again. 
.Somewhere  along  the  line  he  heard  that 
the  suction  of  a  tractor  intake  manifold 
could  be  substituted  for  the  elta  tric  pump 
that  creates  the  vacuum  in  the  barn  pipes 
of  the  milking  machine. 

Then,  in  January  of  1949  the  power 
failed  again  and  Coplan  had  a  chance  to 
try  his  tractor  on  the  milking  machines. 

Coplan  had  an  extra  valve  similar  to 
the  valve  used  on  the  barn  pipes  of  the 
milker.  He  bored  a  V4-inch  hole  in  the 
intake  manifold  and  screwed  this  valve 
into  the  hole.  He  attached  a  half-inch 
vacuum  milker  hose  12  feet  long  to  th«- 
valve.  The  other  end  of  the  hos«-  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  first  stall  cock  in  the  pipe 
line. 


In  5  to  1 0  minutes,  manure  is  in  the  spreader 
—  gutters  cleaner  than  with  hand  shoveling. 

'T  . 

X  his  aiiiu/.in^  (  lav  "Matiic  Shoveler”  revolu¬ 
tionizes  Imrn  rleaiiiiiu  nietlKMl--  with  these  in>- 
|>ortaiit  henetits  for  you; 

•  Helps  keep  better  dairy 
labor  on  your  farm. 

Kliniinates  "hark-hreakin*;”  ilirty  c-liore— no 
need  to  lift  a  -hoxel.  Saves  time  for  other 
work. 

•  Quick,  easy,  low-cost. 

(deaninf:  time  for  .'tO-row  harn  about  K  min¬ 
utes  I  Kasilv  installed  in  new  or  old  hams. 

Only  one  motor,  one  continuous  chain,  no  pit 
reciuired. 

•  Take  pride  in  cleaner, 
more  efficient  barn. 

Beddinc  that  falls  in  flutter  a<-ts  as  a  broom, 
leavin*:  flutter  cleaner  than  with  shoveliuft. 

No  manure  scattered  on  litter  alley. 


•  No  foul-smelling  pit, 
less  odor  at  cleaning  time. 

Doesn’t  turn  manure  durin*;  rleaninp.  Carries 
dire<'tly  to  sfireader  outsiile. 

Low  in  cost  — simt)le  to  install  — full  ftiiarantee 
backed  by  .i0  years  of  quality  equifunent  ex¬ 
perience.  Fill  out  coupon  below  for  detailed 
bulletin  about  this  easy,  lalM>r-savinf;  way  to 
clean  vour  barn. 


Chute  and  motor  rover  Ahown  a«  paddles 
|iu<*h  manure  up  rhute  and  iiilo  spreader. 


Also  complete  barn  e«iuip- 
ment  .  .  .  windows,  stalls, 
stanchions,  pens.  water 


Equipment  Corp.,949  Fulton  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Please  send  detailed  Barn  Cleaner  Bulletin. 

Number  of  stalls  in  my  barn _ 

Name _ 


! 


bowls,  irates,  etc.  Write  us 
reirardine  your  re<iuire- 
iTit  nts  for  dairy  barn,  hot; 
or  iKtultry  houses. 


Post  Office _  Box  No.. 

Route. _ Township _ 
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W  ith  the  trat  loi  motor  idling  the  two 
milking  machines  worked  perh'ctly.  The 
vacuum  gauge  on  the  pipe  line  showed 
the  sttme  reading  as  when  run  by  the 
eh'ctric  pump,  and  the  herd  was  milked 
in  the  usual  75  minutes. 

.•Mthough  Coplan  is  not  the  first  farmer 
to  hitch  his  milking  machine  to  a  tractor, 
we  pass  the  suggestion  along  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  for  whom  it  might  bt-  news. 

—  Horry  Spooner 

“X”  Disease  There  is  a  myst«-rious 
disease  going  the  rounds 
of  the  cattle  industiy.  Bet  ause  scientists 
still  don’t  know  what  the  disease  is  they 
call  it  "X”.  In  this  case  “X”  marks  the 
spot  where  there  are  still  a  lot  of  un.m- 
swered  questions.  About  all  we  know 
about  X  I)i  ease  to  date  is  that  it  kills 
more  than  half  the  cattle  it  attacks. 

1  ln‘  disease  has  already  cropped  up  in 
at  least  52  stat«‘s  It  is  a  relative  newcomer 
to  the  cattle  industry,  but  one  whi(  h  h  is 
aln*ady  proved  its  ability  as  a  killer. 

Late  in  1948  the  USD.X  sent  a  group 
of  four  scientists  si  outing  about  the  fanns 
of  several  Southern  states  where  the  out¬ 
break  of  X  seems  to  be  the  most  serious. 
They  studied  26  herds  in  20  counties. 
These  affected  herds  normally  contained 
4.120  cattle.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the 
animals  had  been  attai  ked  by  the  disease. 

The  mysterious  X  attacks  only  lattle 
and  seems  to  favor  beef  animals  over 
dairy  animals  in  the  jjroportion  of  nine  to 
one.  and  young  animals  are  more  suscep¬ 


I  his  may  or  may  not  be  necessary,  sime 
there  is  still  no  proof  it  is  contagious. 

Dehurii  Since  man  first  took 

ith  the  cow  out  of  the  bushes 

Kleelrieity  and  domesticated  her.  h< 
has  been  figuring  out  new 
ways  to  remove  her  dangerous  and  unnec¬ 
essary  horns.  From  sawing  and  i  lijiping 
them  the  farmer  went  to  the  application 
of  caustic  chemicals.  I'he  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  battle  of  the  horn  is  the  u.se 
of  electricity  to  kill  them  when  the  calves 
are  still  young. 

A  ttxil  somewhat  like  a  soldering  iron  is 
applied  to  the  horn  buttons.  Dehorning  a 
calf  retjuires  only  two  and  a  half  minutes. 
The  elei  tri(  method  is  less  time  consum¬ 
ing.  and  less  painful  than  the  caustic,  and 
completely  bloodless. 

The  ele(  tri(  dehorner  was  dev«‘loped 
in  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion’s  Daily  Department.  It  |)rove.l  so 
successful  in  first  tests  that  during  1949 
all  the  calves  in  the  Station’s  daily  herd 
were  given  the  electrical  treatment. 

With  this  experimental  inlormation  to 
guide  them  a  national  electrical  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  is  now  busy  turning  out 
elet  trical  dehorning  kits.  1  here  are  tl  ree 
inten  hangeable  heads  for  the  solderin" 
iron  which  comes  in  the  kit.  One  small 
head  is  dt'signed  for  dehorning  calves  up 
to  one  month  of  age:  another  is  for  calves 
from  one  to  two  months  old:  and  the  third 
is  for  calves  from  twti  to  three  months. 


Easy  does  it. . .  with  a  new  DANDY  BOY 


Hfkk’s  what  you've  been  waiting 
for!  Select  one  of  the  i/eu  Dandy 
Boys  — the  Clipper,  the  Town  &  Coun- 
tr)’  or  the  big  Imperial.  Threecompletely 
new  garden  tractors  .  .  .  designed  for 
your  easy  operating  ...  built  to  do  the 
job.  They'll  make  play  out  of  your  lawn 
and  garden  work  I 

These  Dandy  Boys  have  powerful, 
easy-starting  engines  .  .  .  balanced  on 
sturdy,  steel  tubular  frames.  Hand 
wheel  adjusts  handles  instantly  to  height 
of  ojK-rator.  Powerful  3-speed  drive  . . . 
with  non-chattering  clutch  for  smooth 
starts  at  each  speed — 1,  21^  ^ 

miles  per  hour.  Ratchet  wheel -elute lies 
make  short  turns  easy.  Quick-change 
hitches  fit  complete  line  of  attachments. 

See  your  Dandy  Boy  dealer  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  all  three  new 
tractors  ...  or  write  to  the  Midland 
Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Get  all  the 
facts  .  .  .  you’ll  agree  that  the  new' 
Dandy  Boys  are  the  finest  garden  trac¬ 
tors  on  the  market. 


tible  than  grow  n  stoc  k. 

The  cause  of  the*  disease  is  no  less 
baffling  than  its  origin.  Some  veterinarians 
bc'lieve  the  cause  may  be  nutritional,  but 
they  can't  prove-  it.  It  usually  runs  its 
c  ourse  in  one  to  thre-e  months. 


This  Jersey  heifer  has  ‘‘X  Disease" 

Early  symptoms  inc  hide  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  eyc-s  and  nose.  Next,  the 
sufifering  animal  goes  olT  its  feed,  and 
Ix'gins  tei  leisc  eemdition.  The  skin  be-gins 
to  thicke-n.  w  hic  h  is  the  sympteim  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  name-,  hype  rke-ratosis.  whie  h  is 
the-  name  ve-terin.iriaiis  semie-time-s  use-  feir 
the  ailment.  In  the-  late-  stage-s  the  animal 
may  suffer  freim  diarrhe-a. 

Xo  cure-  eir  treatme-nt  for  X  dise-ase-  has 
be-e-n  found,  primarily  due-  tei  the  fact  that 
the-  cause-  of  the-  dise-ase  is  still  a  myste-r\-. 
The-  dairv  and  be  ef  scie-ntists  sugge-st  that, 
as  a  safe-guard,  e  attle-  suspe-e  te  d  of  having 
the  dise-ase  be-  isolate-d  from  othe  r  stoc  k. 


SNOW  KOW 


DISC  HAIBOW 


DUMP  CAST 


LAN 


AVI 


D 


D 
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Few  Cents  for  MORTON'S  Trace  Mineralized  Sal 
;  /f  Can  Mean  Dollars  of  Extra  Profit  for  Yoi 


Ordinarily,  Nature’s  way  is  to  feed  trace  minerals 
through  the  grasses,  hay,  grains  and  other  feeds 
that  animals  eat.  But  because  of  heavy  cropping 
of  land;  sheet  wind,  and  gulley  erosion,  much  of 
the  trace  minerals  have  been  lost. 

Trace  mineral  deficiencies  are  evident  even  in  the 
better  areas.  If  not  wholly  apparent,  they  exist  in 
terms  of  slower  gains,  higher  feeding  costs,  less 
milk,  and  fewer,  less  vigorous  young. 

This  is  easy  to  understand.  Trace  minerals  —  co¬ 
balt,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  and  iodine  —  are 
vital  to  tbe  entire  enzyme,  hormone,  and  vitamin 
activities  of  the  body  —  the  basic  life  functions. 

Authorities  agree  that  salt  is  the  ideal  carrier  for 

^/tee  Write  for  Free  b(xik  and  folders  on  salt  feed- 
^  inj;  and  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized  Salt. 

They  explain  the  value  of  salt  and  trace  minerals  and  their 
importance  to  profitable  livesUKk  and  dairying  operations. 
Address :  Morton  Salt  Company,  P.O.  Box  781,  Chicago90,  Ill. 


trace  minerals.  Like  the  instruments  of  an  orches¬ 
tra,  salt,  the  one  universally  needed  major  miner¬ 
al,  and  trace  minerals  blend  together  for  one 
beneficial  effect  —  health,  growth,  reproduction. 
In  other  words  they  mean  more  profits. 

Moreover,  the  need  for  salt  is  usually  in  relation 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  feed  an  animal  eats. 
>X'ith  salt,  fed  free  choice,  there  is  a  regular,  con¬ 
stant  intake  —  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

Costing  relatively  little  more  per  animal  than 
salt  alone,  Morton’s  Free  Choice  Trace  Miner¬ 
alized  Salt,  is  like  a  low-cost  insurance  policy 
covering  all  your  livestock.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 


LIVESTOCK  NEED  COBALT  —  Cobalt  works  LIVESTOCK  NEED  IODINE  —  Iodine  is  LIVESTOCK  NEED  IRON  AND  COPPER  —  Iroi 

with  iron  and  copper  to  make  rich,  red  needed  for  the  hormone,  thyroxin,  in  the  and  copper,  with  cobalt,  unite  to  make  the 

blood.  It  also  sets  up  a  healthy  intestinal  th\  roid  gland  which  controls  all  btxly  ac-  red  blood  corpuscles  which  carry  the  oxyger 

condition  for  better  use  of  feed,  and  tivities.  Healthy  thyroids  help  assure  healthy,  needed  by  body  cells.  Prevents  anemia  due 

guards  against  anemia-producing  parasites.  thrifty,  vigorous — and  profitable  animals.  to  insufficient  iron  and  copper. 


restock  need  manganese  —  Manganese 
Deeded  for  reproduction,  for  milk  in 
'thi-r  animals,  for  sound  bone  growth.  It 
in  the  red  marrow  of  the  bone  that  blood 
made.  All  livestcKk  is  more  thrifty. 


-  WILL  SPREAD 

FtrtUixtr 
FT»i„x.r 
Cofc.d  Fertilixer 
Lumpy  F»rtilixer 

AND 

ACCURATELY— 

WITHOUT 

CLOGGING! 


Revolutionary 


FARM  BOOKS 


(vrusi^laiid  Funning 

Front  Porch  Farmer  by  Channing  Cope 
'Furner  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Georgia:  $2.75 

From  his  pictures  you  would  gather  that  Channing  Coj)e  is  a 
big,  lazy  fellow  who  would  rather  sit  around  in  a  reinforced  easy 
chair  and  yarn  than  get  out  and  do  a  good  day’s  work.  His  book 
assures  you  that  this  is  exactly  the  way  he  wants  to  live.  I'he  dawn- 
to-dusk  hustler  who  makes  every  daylight  minute  count,  h«‘ 
characterizes  as  a  drudge-farmer.  But  Cope  has  two  other  ambi¬ 
tions,  liesides  living  a  lazy  life:  he  wants  to  improve  the  land, 
and  he  insists  on  his  farm  producing  a  living  for  himself  and 
family. 

In  his  Ixxik  Front  Porch  Farmer  Cope  tells  the  story  of  how 
he  has  achieved  his  three  objectives  on  his  700  acre  farm  40 
miles  southeast  of  .Atlanta.  Georgia.  Essentially  this  is  the  story 
of  the  year-round  grazing  program  of  the  South  and  the  }}asture 
crops  that  are  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  As  Cope  expresses  it. 
the  plan  is  to  weatherproof  the  pasture  by  planting  grass<-s  and 
legumes  that  can  resist  flood  and  drought,  intense  heat  and  bitter 
cold,  and  still  produce  forage  for  livestock  throughout  the  year. 
It  takes  four  different  pasture  crops  to  produce  food  for  cattle 
in  every  season  of  the  year:  Cope  describes  them  with  the 
pleasure  and  warmth  an  old  man  might  use  in  describing  the 
friends  of  his  youth.  Kudzu.  the  miracle  vine,  he  plants  on  his 
steepest  hills  to  stop  erosion,  build  up  the  land,  and  produce 
pasture  from  May  to  October.  Sericea,  he  plants  on  the  gentler 
slopes  for  grazing  from  .April  through  October.  On  the  flat  lands 
when*  he  may  expect  both  flood  and  drought  he  plants  Kentucky 
31  Fescue  mixed  with  the  high  protein  legume,  Ladino,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  winter  pasture  from  November  until  the  Sericea  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  .April. 

Northern  fanners  are  bound  to  be  shocked  by  some  of  Cope’s 
easy-going  conclusions.  It  is  hard,  for  instance,  to  imagine  a 
corn  belt  farmer  remaining  calm  as  he  reads,  “One  of  the  charms 
of  front  porch  farming  is  that  you  are  not  tr\ing  to  get  a  maxi¬ 
mum  out  of  the  minimum  at  all  times.  For  instance,  if  a  crop 
grows  to  maturity  and  falls  back  Ujx)n  the  land  because  you 
l  annot  get  hold  of  a  combine  or  the  weather  interferes,  do  not 
let  it  get  you  down.  The  land  can  use  the  rotting  material  very 
nicely.  The  shock  of  being  given  something  for  nothing  will  not 
prove  fatal  to  it”. 

Critics  of  Cope’s  methods  will  find  that  he  has  one  answer 
that  is  verv’  difficult  to  get  around.  He  has  made  it  work.  When 
he  bought  his  AVllow  River  fann  in  1927  the  county  agent, 
looking  over  the  rundown,  eroded  land,  predicted  that  he  would 
“perish  to  death”.  Today  after  22  years  of  pasture  and  livestock 
farming,  he  is  reported  to  net  $11,000  a  year  from  the  place. 

Eflficieiicy  on  the  Farm 

Farm  Work  Simplification,  by  Lawrence  M.  V’^aughn  and 
Lowell  S.  Hardin 

John  5Viley  &  Sons,  New  A’^ork  $2.80 

Early  in  1942,  as  the  United  States  was  getting  into  war.  it 
became  apparent  that  one  of  the  problems  we  would  face  would 
be  a  manpower  shortage  on  the  farm.  Though  little  could  be 
done  to  prevent  this  shortage  our  experience  in  industry’  show<-d 
that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  toward  making  better  use  of  the 
time  and  effort  of  each  worker.  Funds  were  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  the  National  Farm  Work  Simplification  Project 
which  was  designed  to  study  the  problems  of  work  simplification 
on  the  farm,  and  to  make  findings  available  to  the  farmer.  The 
two  authors  of  this  book  were  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
this  project.  Dr.  Vaughn  as  Executive  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Hardin 
as  Assistant  Director.  Though  numerous  pamphlets  and  news 

(Continued  on  page  144) 


EXCLUSIVE  AGITATOR  ACTION  pulvarius.  mi»m.  forc«s  tnn  ilow  thru  «d)ustabl*  op«n. 
mgs  Cams,  rotating  thru  dynamic  slots  in  hopper  bottom,  push  matarial  out  ACCURATtILY 
at  ratas  regulated  by  "positive>control"  dial. 

GUARANTEED  TO  SPREAD  ANY  FERTILIZER  IN  ANY  CON¬ 
DITION  IN  ANY  AMOUNT  from  10  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre-EZEE 
ITjOW  is  hailed  by  farmers,  Agr.  Colleges,  fertilizer  mfrs.  as 
“years  ahead  of  the  field!”  All  over  America  .  .  .  for  corn,  cotton, 
pastures,  orchards,  truck  crops  .  .  .  for  every  fertilizing  need  .  .  , 
EZEE  DOES  IT — accurately! 


A  all  these  I 

IMPORTANT  JOBS,  TOO/ 

Accurately  seeds  small  grains.  Seeding  attachment  enables  you 
legumes,  grasses . . .  even  Brome  to  sow  small  grains,  grass  and 
in  amts,  low  as  3  lbs.  per  acre.  fertilizer  all  at  the  same  time. 


Quick,  removable  shutter  bottom. 
Easy  cleaning  and  maintenance. 
Withstands  high-speed  use. 


Spreods  LIME,  weed-killing  pow¬ 
ders,  insect  poisons.  Spreads  soh^ 
sand,  rood  chemicals  quickly. 


Uniformly  covers  15  to  20  acres  per  hoar -top-dresses  pasture ...  side- 
dresses  row  crops  4  rows  at  a  time,  either  row  application  or  depth 
placement  2  to  6  inches. 

Strong  "Pull  Thru"  Trartor  Hitch  fur  ttmdum  work;  tows  wagoo  for 
limo  or  disc,  harrow,  etc.  Buih  for  long  fife,  troublo-froo  oporatieo. 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 


Performance  as  claimed — or  money  back.  No  other 
machine  give*  you  EZEE  FLOW S  guaranteed  fea¬ 
ture*  and  performance.  OVER  23,000  EINTHUSIAS- 
TIC  USERS.  10,  8,  5  ft.  and  Special  Models — with  or 
without  tires.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
“World’s  Best  Spreader”  .  .  . 


TOunleC  ’o  ^eut’  Patwntu  E^ncjing  ^ 

FERTILIZER  APPLICATION  EQUIPFA^^ 


Rngiutereci  TraiiemArk 


Copyright,  1949,  Power  Production  Company 


i  EZEE  FLOW  to  Ikto 


DEALERS,  ATTENTION! 


EZEE  FLOW  SPREADERS  are  distributed  nationally.  For  the 
name  and  address  of  an  Authorized  EZEE  FLOW  Distributor 
near  you.  write  to:  Power  Production  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-849, 
10  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


FORAGE  HARVEST 


NOW  A 


FORAGE  harvester 


America’s  heaviest  tonnage  crop  is  forage.  Now  an 
economical,  completely  mechanized  system  takes  the 
hard  pitchfork  labor  out  of  handling  all  forage  crops  — 
green,  wilted  or  dry. 

Allis-Chalmers  introduces  two  new  companion 
machines,  a  Forage  Harvester  and  a  Forage  Blower. 
Operated  by  a  full  2-plow  tractor  with  power  take-off, 
the  Forage  Harvester  is  actually  three  machines  in  one: 


1.  A  ROW-CROP  HARVESTER  for  cutting  and  chop¬ 
ping  corn,  sorghums,  and  other  tall  row  crops. 


3.  A  WINDROW  HARVESTER  with  pick-up  mecha¬ 
nism,  for  chopping  wilted  or  dry  hay,  combined 
straw,  or  roughage  for  bedding. 


You  purchase  one  base  machine,  plus  any  or  all  of  the 
three  attachments. 


With  the  new  3-in-l  Forage  Harvester  and  Forage 
Blower,  power  takes  the  crop  all  the  way  from  field 
to  storage.  Moderately  priced,  they  make  home  owner¬ 
ship  practical  for  the  individual  family  farm. 


•  Heavy  36-inch  wide  cylinder 

•  Curved,  spiralled  tool-steel  knives 

•  Built-in  knife  sharpener 

•  Positive  feeding,  air-blast  delivery 

Shown  with  corn  aitachment 


FORAGE  BLOWER 


2.  A  DIRECT -CUT  HARVESTER  for  cutting  and 
chopping  grass  and  legumes  for  silage,  and  corn 
stalks  for  stover. 


Matches  the  capacity  of  the  Forage  Harvester. 
Handles  all  forages  from  silage  to  long,  chopped 
or  wilted  hay.  E.xtra  long  lift-up  conveyor  raises 
vertically.  Large  capacity  blower  pipe. 


sunfi  in  a  minor  key  and  looks  like  an  American  college  snake  dance 
in  slou'  motion.  It  is  one  oj  the  fete  recreational  outlets  of  the  peasant 
and  is  often  danced  in  the  villafse  street  tchen  the  day^s  tcork  is  done. 


ZAMtUGA 


By  R.  j.  McGinnis 


Here  is  a  first-hand  report  of  life  on  a 
Yugoslav  collective  farm  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 


I'F  WAS  a  fine  morning  in  May.  and  from  his  high  bed  Josip 
•  Stanovii  h  could  see  into  his  kitchen  garden.  Fhe  dawn  was  just 
breaking,  and  he  could  make  out  th»-  rows  of  onions  and  radishes 
and  the  half-dozen  bee-hives  along  the  rear  wall.  Josip  pulled  up 
the  blankets,  exposing  his  feet,  and  for  a  lonij  time  thoughtfully 
regarded  his  "reat  toe.  He  was  a  lucky  fellow,  he  told  himself. 

Then-  had  been  si  arcelv  a  morning  during  the  four  years  since 
he  had  ( ome  to  Lovcenac  that  he  had  not  awakened  with  a  feeling 
of  good  fortum*.  Fhe  memory  of  the  winter  hunger  and  the  endless 
struggle  whii  h  he  had  known  in  his  native  mountain  home  in 
Mont«-negro  was  still  as  real  to  him  as  though  he  had  left  it  but 
yesterday.  “If  I  were  there  now.”  he  thought.  “1  should  already 
have  bt*en  out  of  bed  two  hours.”  There  the  bed  was  a  pile  of 
straw  on  which  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  two  children  slept 
together  under  a  single  cover  made  of  untanned  sheepskins.  It  was 
in  the  same  room  where  the  family  c(K>ked  and  lived,  and  at  night 
no  one  took  o.T  anything  but  his  shot's.  They  had  corn  meal  por¬ 
ridge  with  salt  for  breakfast.  There  was  usually  a  brood  of  chickens 
or  a  lamb  by  the  fireplace. 

Josip  heard  his  wife.  Milica,  moving  about  in  the  kitchen,  and 
he  thought  of  the  good  breakfast  he  would  have.  “Here  I  am.  by  a 
great  stroke  of  good  fortune,  sleeping  on  a  goose  down  bt-d.  with  all 
my  clothes  off  except  my  underwear,  and  I  shall  have  bread  dipped 
in  bacon  fat  for  breakfast  and  some  cheese  if  I  want  it.  God  has 
indeed  been  kind.” 


THIS  FORMER  HOME  of  a 
rich  peasant  farmer  is  now 
headquarters  for  a  livestock 
unit  of  a  collective  farm.  The 
Red  Star  is  a  late  addition. 


THIS  MOSLEM  BOY  has  driven  a  yoke  of  oxen  from  the  hills  with  o  load  of 
firewood.  His  fine  face  is  typical  of  the  freedom-loving  Moslem  peasantry  of 
Yugoslavia's  southern  mountain  districts.  Poverty  is  chronic  in  these  rocky  highlands. 


Josip  is  a  Monti'iu'gran,  lean  and  tall  t 

like  all  of  his  race.  He  is  only  45,  but  his 
face  is  lined  and  burned  to  a  deep  brown 
and  he  looks  older.  His  wife  is  .35,  and 
looks  60.  Neither  can  read  nor  write.  They 
had  six  children;  two  little  twirls  at  home,  ! 

a  boy  16  in  a  work  brigade  in  Belgrade,  a  ) 

son  killed  by  the  Cl«-rmans,  and  two  dead  j 

in  infancy.  ' 

He  recalls  that  morning  four  years  ago. 
soon  after  he  had  returned  from  the 
Liberation  .Army,  when  an  officer  had  |i 

come  to  his  mountain  hut.  He  had  sent  I 

the  women  and  children  up  the  path  to  ’ 

hide  among  the  rocks,  for  soldiers  almost  Ij 

always  were  b<‘arers  of  ill  tidings.  But  this  | 

officer  had  been  an  angel  in  disguise.  He  * 

had  told  Josip  about  the  farms  in  the 
north,  with  rich  fields  and  good  houses.  | 

one  of  which  might  be  bis  in  trade  for  his  | 

whitewashed  hut  and  two  hectares  of  stoin  & 

land.  ^ 

“You  are  to  bring  what  you  can  carr\’  | 

and  be  at  the  railway  station  in  two  days. 

You  will  have  a  house  and  two  hectares  of  | 

land  and  the  State  will  se<'  that  your  | 

family  is  fed  and  clothed.”  Josip’s  wonn'n  | 

packed  the  religious  pictures,  th<'ir  fe\s  F 

dishes  and  a  precious  blanket  and  walked  I 

down  the  crooked  mountain  road  to  the 
railway  station. 

A  few  days  later,  with  several  hundred  | 

of  their  countrymen,  they  were  in  Lovcenac,  I 

200  miles  to  the  north.  It  was  a  new  | 

world  for  them.  The  land  was  almost  | 

flat,  the  fields  looked  rich  and  Josip  could  ^ 

not  see  a  single  stone  in  them.  The  houses 
were  like  palaces,  with  red  tile  roofs,  | 

white-washed  walls,  and  glass  in  the  | 

windows.  Each  had  a  little  garden  and  a  | 

small  stable,  a  pig  sty,  and  many  fruit  | 

trees.  Th»'re  were  berries  in  the  garden  and  | 

stands  of  bees.  f 

Josip’s  house  had  two  rooms  and  a  | 

“summer  kitchen.”  The  floor  was  of  hard 
packed  clay,  painted  a  brilliant  yellow.  | 

There  were  thn'e  high  beds  with  feather  | 

mattn-ss<*s.  a  brick  stoye,  some  chairs,  a  | 

table,  and  even  some  good  iron  cooking  e 

pots.  f 

The  Zadriiga  ^ 

The  next  day  a  young  man  ealled  them  i 

all  tog(‘ther  in  the  ehurch  and  told  them  | 

about  their  new  life.  They  were  to  work  f 

togetht'r  for  the  g(x>d  of  tlie  State  and  one  > 

another.  This  was  to  be  a  new  and  b<  tter 
Zadruga. 

Josip  is  lucky,  and  he  is  much  better  off  . 

than  he  ever  would  have  been  had  he  re-  | 

rnained  in  Montenegro,  which  has  the  low-  | 

est  standard  of  living  of  any  section  of  the  | 

countr\’.  He  was  moved  from  the  poorest  | 

to  the  richest  agricultural  an'a,  placed  in  I 

a  eolleetive  which  is  favored  because  it  is  I 

a  show  window  for  foreigners.  He  is  one  of  | 

Yugoslavia’s  gn’at  population  of  hav»‘-nots.  I 

which  under  communism  now  have  some-  I 

thing.  H«‘  is  typical  only  of  this  class.  For-  f 

merly  well-to-do  peasant  farmers  are  not  ^ 

as  happy  as  Josip. 

Josip  knew  about  the  Zadruga.  A  mild 
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form  of  communal  life,  the  Zadruga  had 
grown  out  of  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  patrimonial  division  of  tiny  farms  in 
the  over-populated  farm  lands  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  leader  of  the  Zadruga,  elected 
by  the  members,  ruled  the  social  and  work 
life  of  the  clan.  A  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
it  had  survived  in  the  mountain  districts. 
The  government  capitalized  on  the  peas¬ 
ants’  acceptance  of  the  Zadruga  as  a  way 
of  farm  life  and  prefers  that  its  socialized 
farms  be  known  as  Zadrugas  rather  than 
collectives,  a  distasteful  Russian  word. 

The  village  of  Lovcenac,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Novi  Sad  in  the  rich  Danube 
basin,  had  been  occupied  by  German 
“colonists”  whose  ancestors  had  settled 
there  during  the  Middle  Ages.  These 
thrifty  peasants  had  tilled  the  good,  rich 
soil  of  Vojvodina,  and  had  added  each 
year  a  little  touch  of  better  living.  They 
had  put  floors  in  their  houses,  built  high 
stone  walls  around  their  gardens,  planted 
the  apple  and  prune  trees  that  shaded 
the  courtyard.  But  in  World  War  II  they 
had  become  enemies  of  Yugoslavia  by 
accident  of  birth.  Many  were  suspected  of 
dealing  with  the  enemy.  When  the  f>eace 
came,  with  bag  and  baggage  (and  very 
little  of  either  one)  they  had  been  loaded 
into  trucks  and  without  ceremony  dumjjed 
over  the  frontier  and  into  their  one-time 
native  land.  Their  land  and  their  houses 
went  to  Josip  and  his  neighbors. 

The  Njegus  collective,  named  for  a 
great  Serbian  poet  and  bishop — ruler  of 
Montenegro,  in  the  village  of  Lovcenac, 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Yugoslavia  and 
one  of  the  first  to  be  organized.  It  in¬ 
cludes  910  households,  5,000  hectares 
(12,000  acres),  about  1,100  regular  work¬ 
ers  and  about  as  many  more  women,  boys 
and  girls  who  are  part-time  workers.  The 
{>eople  of  Lovcenac  are  “colonists,”  having 
been  brought  in  from  the  southern  moun¬ 
tain  districts.  It  has  a  total  population  of 
about  5,000.  In  topography  and  soil  it 
closely  resembles  the  Midwest. 

Besides  the  village  itself,  which  includes 
a  few  shops  operated  as  free  trading  cen¬ 
ters,  the  church  and  the  school,  the  col¬ 
lective  has  170  groups  of  farm  buildings, 
most  of  them  specialized,  scattered  about 
the  12,000  acres.  Hogs  are  raised  in  one 
group,  cattle  in  another,  bees  in  another, 
garden  vegetables  in  another,  and  others 
are  centers  for  field  crops. 

Each  morning  Josip  goes  to  the  meeting 
place  of  his  work  brigade.  The  size  of  the 
brigade  depends  on  the  size  of  the  col¬ 
lective  and  the  type  of  work  done  by  the 
brigade.  The  field  brigades  are  the  largest ; 
brigades  that  work  with  stock  and  mainte¬ 
nance  are  the  smallest.  Josip  belongs  to  a 
field  brigade  of  40  workers.  Its  leader  is 
a  brigadier  who  calls  the  roll,  keeps  a  time 
sheet,  directs  the  work,  and  secs  that  there 
is  no  loafing.  Each  brigade  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  groups,  each  group  under  a 
working  foreman. 

The  brigadier  docs  not  work  and  is 
usually  a  Party  member  or  a  leader  in  the 


Comrade  Popivoda,  president  of  Njegus  form.  Preferred  stock,  for  milk,  meat  and  power. 


His  special  job  is  training  Cossack  horses.  Young  love  blooms,  even  under  the  Red  Stor. 


A  farmer’s  daughter  tends  the  wheat  drill.  Grandma  improves  the  afternoon  coffee  hour. 


The  Germans  overlooked  this  Simmental  bull.  Glamour  in  the  beet  fields  of  Yugoslavia. 
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Peoples  Front.  Old  soldiers  in  the  brigade 
sometimes  compare  him  to  a  top  sergeant ; 
behind  his  back,  that  is. 

Josip’s  brigade  is  responsible  for  about 
40  acres  of  winter  wheat,  50  acres  of  com, 
60  acres  of  oats,  100  acres  of  potatoes  and 
20  acres  of  forage  crops.  The  land  under 
its  care  in  the  summer  of  1949  was  broken 
by  tractor,  but  cultivating  and  harvesting 
were  done  by  horses.  Power  machinery  is 
operated  by  a  separate  brigade.  By  Western 
standards  the  brigade  of  40  men  turn  out 
only  a  fraction  of  the  production  which  is 
ordinarily  done  by  the  same  number  on 
an  American  farm.  An  American  farm  of 
the  same  size,  (12,000  acres)  the  Jack 
Dunlap  farm  near  Circleville,  Ohio,  (Farm 
Quarterly,  Summer,  1949)  employs  about 
140  men,  including  administrators  and 
office  workers.  Njegus  employs  1,100  full 
time  workers  exclusive  of  administrators. 
However,  the  latter  has  insufficient  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  although  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  to  consolidate  helds,  many  of 
the  plots  are  small  and  there  is  much  time 
lost  in  traveling  from  one  plot  to  another 


during  the  day.  The  pace  of  work  in  a 


r 


brigade  tends  to  be  set  by  the  slower 
workers. 

The  Njegus  collective  has  30  tractors 
and  several  hundred  horses  and  is  better 
off  than  most  collectives  in  other  essential 


i  machinery,  such  as  drills,  harvesters,  and 
cultivating  plows.  The  smaller  collectives 
do  not  own  their  own  machinery,  drawing 
it  w’hen  available,  from  a  machinery  pool 
or  station  When  it  is  not  available,  primi¬ 


tive  hand  labor  takes  its  place.  The  shovel 
and  the  hoe  are  still  the  chief  farm  tools  of 


the  country.  Whole  farms  are  tilled  and 
harvested  by  hand. 

UNRRA 

UNRRA  supplied  Yugoslavia  with  the 
means  of  producing  food  when  the  need 
was  greatest  and  there  is  extreme  gratitude 
for  this  help.  The  bulk  of  the  machinery, 
animals,  and  seeds  came  from  America 
and  the  high  quality  of  these  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
stimulated  the  desire  to  trade  with 
America. 

A  new  member  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy 
staff  broke  a  tooth  from  his  bridgework 
soon  after  he  went  to  Belgrade  and  trust¬ 
ingly  took  it  to  a  dentist  for  repair.  He 
canvassed  practically  every  dentist  in  the 
city  before  he  found  one  with  a  spare 
tooth.  “This  is  the  last  tooth  I  have  of  a 
lot  which  we  received  four  years  ago 
through  UNRR.^,”  the  dentist  said.  “I 
think  I  can'  make  it  6t,  but  be  careful.  If 
you  break  another  you’ll  6nd  there  isn’t 
another  spare  tooth  in  all  Yugoslavia.” 

There  are  not  more  than  10,000  tractors 
in  the  whole  of  Yugoslavia  and  of  these 
2,700  came  in  under  UNRR.\  from  the 
United  States.  Also  under  UNRRA- 19,000 

The  Mongol  pig  is  striped  at  birth  showing 
close  relationship  to  the  wild  pig  of  Asia. 
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horses,  147  bulls,  3,817  heifers  and  1,084 
mules  came  from  America;  also  511  tons 
of  hand  farm  tools,  42,000  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  5,600  tons  of  feed,  7,250  tons  of 
pesticides,  and  8,000  tons  of  seed.  This 
came  into  the  country  between  May,  1945, 
and  May,  1947,  and  the  imp>etus  it  gave 
agriculture  is  still  plainly  visible.  Missouri 
mules  which  still  remember  “gee”  and 
“haw”  are  common  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Elusive  Norm 

Josip  works  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day 
and  during  harv-est  may  stretch  this  from 
a  dawn-to-dusk  day.  When  work  presses 
the  brigades  have  their  noon  and  evening 
meals  in  a  central  dining  room.  Breakfast 
is  always  prepared  at  home.  Meals  are 
prepared  by  a  brigade  of  women  who  leave 
their  pre-school  children  in  a  nursery  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  another  brigade.  During  the 
slack  season  the  workers  may  take  their 
lunches,  which  have  been  prepared  at 
home,  to  the  Helds  with  them. 

What  Josip  receives  for  his  day’s  work  is 
based  on  an  official  “norm”  or  standard. 
The  determination  of  the  “norm”  is  the 
result  of  a  complex  mathematical  exer¬ 
cise.  It  seems  to  be  based  somewhat  on 
what  the  average  man  can  do  in  a  day. 
It  is  possible  for  a  good  worker  to  get  more 
than  one  day’s  credit  during  the  eight  or 
ten  hours  he  is  working.  W'ork  done  during 
the  longer  days  of  harvest  almost  always 
exceeds  the  norm.  Unlike  the  celebrated 
Russian  coal  miner  who  turned  out  14 
times  the  norm  during  a  single  day,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  Yugoslav  to  do 
more  than  1.75  of  the  norm  during  a  work 
day,  which  indicates  that  the  norm  is  set 
rather  high. 

There  is  a  constant  effort  to  increase 
the  production  of  each  individual  as  well 
as  the  collective  as  a  whole,  and  prizes  and 
bonuses  are  offered  for  high  production. 
The  worker  who  sets  a  new  record  is 
feted  by  the  Party  Committee,  but  among 
the  workers  he  is  known  as  the  Yugoslav 
equivalent  of  an  eager  beaver  and  is  not 
alw-ays  p)opular.  Each  new  record  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  norm.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  regards  a  “speed  up”  very 
much  as  an  American  union  member  who 
is  told  higher  production  will  eventuallv 
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result  in  a  higher  >alar\  tor  him.  He  is 
frankly  skeptical. 

A  worker  may  be  penalized  as  well  a> 
rewarded.  A  loafer  finds  that  his  work 
credits  reflect  the  speed  of  his  work  and 
if  loafing  becomes  chronic  he  may  have 
his  ration  coupons  withheld  or  his  vacation 
cut  off.  or  he  may  even  be  expelled  trom 
the  collective.  He  may  be  cited  for  a 
“negative”  attitude  and  held  up  to  scorn. 

Josip  does  not  know  his  wages  until  the 
end  of  the  harve,st  each  year.  He  may 
draw  on  his  credit  for  supplies  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  production  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  and  the  price  it  receives  for  stock  and 
crops  sold  determines  his  final  income, 
and  this  is  computed  only  once  each  year. 

After  the  government  levies,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  operation,  the  interest  and  rents, 
and  a  sum  for  capital  improvement,  have 
been  taken  out,  the  remainder  is  divided 


among  the  workers,  each  receiving  a  share 
proportional  to  his  work  credits.  In  the 
better  collectives  this  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  200  dinars  per  work  day.  Of  this 
amount  about  four-fifths  will  bt‘  paid  in 
kind,  the  remainder  in  cash.  Each  worker 
may  sell,  where  he  jjleases.  the  surplus  of 
produce  he  receives  over  and  abo\e  what 
his  family  uses,  and  thereby  increase  his 
cash  income. 

During  the  four  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  collective  Josip  has  received 
adequate  supplies  of  wheat,  potatoes, 
sugar,  corn  and  wine  for  his  family,  and 
feed  for  his  hogs  and  chickens,  but  his 
cash  income  has  fluctuated  considerably 
and  he  has  been  unable  to  buy  all  the 
necessities  of  clothing  and  household  goods 
which  he  bi'lieves  are  necessar\-  to  his  com¬ 
fort.  The  high  administrative  costs,  the 
donation  to  various  charities,  the  gifts 
(which  he  finds  it  unwise  to  oppose)  to 
less  favored  regions  where  food  supplies 
are  short,  have  always  cut  down  the 
profits  of  the  collective  to  a  point  where 
little  is  left  beyond  subsistence. 

"The  President  tells  us  that  a  better 
day  is  coming.”  Josip  says,  “and  that  we 
must  help  out  our  less  fortunate  comrades. 
This  may  be  true.  I  do  not  know  about 
such  things.”  He  has  been  hoping  that  he 
may  bt'  able  to  save  enough  in  a  year  or 
two  to  buy  a  cow.  A  few  of  hi>  neighbors 


own  cows.  Petar  Ristich,  only  recently 
bought  a  fine  cow  with  American  dollars 
sent  him  by  a  brother  in  Chicago. 

To  .Market,  To  .Market 

Josip  has  a  choice  of  markets  if  he  has 
a  surplus  of  commodities  to  sell.  He  may 
sell  to  the  government,  to  the  free  market, 
or  if  he  wishes  to  gamble  on  his  freedom, 
he  may  take  a  flyer  in  the  black  market. 

If  he  sells  to  the  government  he  will  get 
a  low  price,  but  with  the  .sale  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  coupons  which  permits  him  to  buy 
goods  in  state  stores  at  very  cheap  prices. 
He  finds  that  while  the  prices  he  receives 
on  the  free  market  are  higher,  his  pur¬ 
chases  on  the  same  market  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher,  and  he  gains  nothing.  The 
black  market  is  profitabh*.  but  dangerous. 

The  Flexible  Dinar 

If  his  income  in  cash  and  in  kind  is  200 
dinars  per  day,  he  receives  approximately 
160  of  this  in  kind.  This  leaves  him  40 
dinars  per  day  for  the  300  working  days 
in  the  year,  a  total  of  12,000  dinars,  or 
more  if  he  has  exceeded  the  norm.  To 
compute  the  equivalent  of  the  dinar  in 
.\merican  money  is  not  only  a  problem  in 
higher  mathematics,  but  it  has  its  political 
angles  as  well.  The  Yugoslav  government 
has  set  the  official  exchange  rate  at  50 
dinars  to  the  dollar.  Yet  black  market 
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THINNING  BEETS  on  the  plains  of  Vojvodina.  The  women  of  this  work  brigade  left  their  children  in  a  day  nursery. 
The  foreman  works  with  them,  but  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  loafers.  These  women,  from  Njegus  collective,  are 
bitter-enders  for  their  national  costume  —  this  was  a  hot  day,  but  all  wore  woolen  jackets  and  heavy  head  cloths. 


quotations  go  as  high  as  300  dinars  to  tho 
dollar.  In  buying  power  the  dinar  has  in 
reality  two  values — a  low  value  on  the 
free  market  and  black  market  and  a  high 
value  when  spent  in  state  shops  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  coupon.  Josip  might  be  able  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  state  shop  for 
400  dinars;  in  the  free  market  the  same 
shoes  might  cost  him  3,000  dinars.  With 
a  coupon  sugar  costs  36  dinars  a  kilo  (2.2 
pounds)  ;  on  the  free  market  it  is  220 
dinars ;  and  on  the  black  market  360 
dinars.  Luxury  items  on  the  black  market 
are  beyond  all  hope  of  the  peasant  farmer. 

The  members  of  collectives  pay  an  in¬ 
come  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their  cash  in¬ 
come.  I'he  collectives  do  not  pay  a  tax. 
They  are  able  to  borrow  money  from  the 
government  at  a  low  rate  ot  interest  to 
finance  machinery,  fertilizer,  seed  and 
stock.  The  private  farmer  pays  an  income 
tax,  mostly  in  kind,  on  a  sliding  scale. 

If  Josip  misses  the  freedom  and  inde- 
p<-ndence  of  his  hill  farm  in  Montenegro, 
he  consoles  himself  by  counting  thi  ad¬ 
vantages  which  he  now  enjoys,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  collective.  By  comparison,  he  now 
has  a  good  house,  and  his  family  has  not 
been  hungry. 

In  theory  at  least,  he  is  guaranteed  a 
living,  health,  medical  and  dental  services, 
cheap  vacations,  cheap  prices  in  state 
stores,  and  security  for  his  old  age  and  for 
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B<‘fore  thf  war  he  worked  on  farms  and 
in  factories. 

Popivoda  is  a  thorough  Party  member 
and  he  believes  the  communistic  world  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  He  is  a 
young  man,  as  are  most  of  those  at  the 
helm  in  Yugoslavia.  He  is  too  busy  to  think 
about  carrying  his  ideas  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  but  bt'lieves  what  is  good  for  the 
farmers  of  his  country  is  good  also  for 
others.  “You  ought  to  try  it  in  America,” 
he  says.  He  has  adopted  the  open-shirt- 
no-tie  costume  which  is  one  way  of  iden¬ 
tifying  Party  members,  and  has  the  Party 
slogans  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  strikes 
one  as  able,  sincere,  and  a  good  man  for 
the  job  at  Njegus. 

Popivoda  is  an  executive  rather  than  a 
farm  expert  and  draws  on  the  exf)erience 
and  advice  of  an  agronomist,  a  veter¬ 
inarian,  and  the  better  farmers  in  the  col¬ 
lective.  Under  him  are  1 1  administrative 
officers  who  keep  the  books  and  manage 
the  business  of  selling  and  buying,  clerks 
and  brigade  leaders.  In  addition  there  is 
the  village  committee  of  the  Party,  which 
is  very  active  as  a  political  unit.  The 
various  Party  and  administrative  officers 
are  items  of  e.xpense  for  the  collective, 
demanding  several  times  the  outlay  an 


THIS  SLAV  MATRIARCH  accepts  the  confusing  changes  in  her  country 
with  an  Oriental  fatalism.  War  and  hunger  have  been  the  lot  of  her 
race  since  Genghis  Khan's  hordes  come  that  way  700  years  ago. 


his  dependents.  He  looks  forward  to  full 
mechanization  of  the  farm  and  with  it 
less  of  the  back-breaking  labor  that  has 
always  been  his  lot. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  held 
out  to  the  members  of  the  collectives  is 
a  reduced-price  vacation  for  those  who 
have  worked  well.  These  vacations  afford 
a  week  or  two  on  the  Dalmatian  seashore 


Since  the  collective  is  taxed  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  aged  and  dependent,  Josip  rteed 
not  save  for  his  old  age.  He  may  spend  his 
savings  on  home  improvements  such  as 
new  floors,  carpets,  vacations,  clothing  and 
an  automobile,  which  he  looks  forward  to 
in  the  distant  future,  .\mong  individual 
farmers  and  even  in  the  larger  collectives, 
radios  and  electrical  appliances  of  all 


at  a  ver>-  nominal  price.  Josip  has  not  yet 
had  a  vacation.  He  was  eligible  for  one  this 
year  but  preferred  to  remain  at  home  to 
work  in  his  garden. 

In  Lovcenac,  the  cultural  center,  a  build¬ 
ing  of  brick  which  will  eventually  be 
covered  with  white  stucco,  is  about  three- 
fourths  completed.  The  5,000  people  in 
the  village  look  forward  to  its  completion. 
.\rtizans  and  laborers  among  them  work 
Sundays  and  in  the  evenings  doing  a  few 
hours  work  each  day  to  finish  it.  It  will 
include  a  motion  picture  theatre,  a  dance 
hall,  shops,  barber  shop,  hair  dresser  shop, 
library-,  reading  rooms  and  other  mcrea- 
tion  rooms,  and  a  health  center.  Njegus 
collective  is  one  of  the  few  with  a  staff 
physician  and  a  nurse. 


kinds  are  virtually  unknown.  Inside 
plumbing  in  farm  homes  is  virtually  un¬ 
known  and  the  household  appliances  and 
tools  are,  for  the  most  part.  ver\’  primitive. 
The  average  peasant  home  in  most  of 
Yugoslavia  is  similar  to  an  American 
pioneer  home  of  150  years  ago. 

Tlie  Ko8!»  .Man 

The  head  man  at  the  Njegus  collective  is 
the  president,  Bozidar  Popivoda.  Pop¬ 
ivoda,  a  Montenegran,  joined  the  partisans 
in  1942.  Later  he  was  captured  by  the 
Chetniks  who  turned  him  over  to  the 
Italians.  He  was  given  five  years  in  prison 
and  was  sent  to  Italy.  When  Italy  was 
falling  he  was  sent  to  G<‘rmany  and  in 
1945  he  was  liberated  by  the  Russians. 


SIMMENTAL  CATTLE  are  big  beasts.  In  meat  and  milk  production  they  are  similar  to 
Milking  Shorthorns.  Few  Slav  farmers  have  ever  seen  a  Jersey  or  a  Guernsey,  or  a  pure 
beef  breed.  The  countryside  was  combed  for  these  cattle,  levied  for  the  Njegus  collective. 
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American  farm  of  the  same  size  would 
need  for  administration.  Bureaucracy,  in 
Yugoslavia  as  in  America,  is  a  farm  pest 
no  spray  can  kill. 

The  Daily  Bread 

Members  of  the  collectives  are  eating 
well,  perhaps  better  than  they  ever  did 
before.  Since  War  II  began  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  peasant  has  bt'cn  short  on  fats  and 
sugars  and  his  effort  is  constantly  bent 
toward  increasing  the  fat  content  of  his 
diet.  If  it  is  available,  bacon  or  sausage 
is  served  at  every  meal.  Indian  corn  is  the 
leading  crop  by  acreage  in  Yugoslavia  and 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  being  used  for  human 
food,  especially  in  the  poorer  areas. 

In  the  southern  mountains  a  form  of 
com  meal  porridge  is  eaten  three  times  a 
day  the  year  round.  Cheese  and  bread  are 
on  the  table  at  every  meal.  The  bread,  of 
a  good  quality,  is  either  whole  wheat  or 
a  mixture  of  whole  wheat  and  corn  meal. 

Beans,  potatoes,  cabbage  are  staple 
foods.  Women  can  sauerkraut  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  most  fruit  is  dried  or  preserved. 
Sugar  is  a  scarce  item,  rationed  and  high 
priced.  Children  rarely  get  candy,  and 
honey  is  almost  a  universal  substitute  for 
sugar.  Some  jam  and  marmalades  are 
made  with  honey.  Soap  is  scarce  and 


rationed.  One  rarely  sees  soap  these  days 
in  Yugoslavia,  even  in  the  best  hotels  in 
Belgrade. 

Josip  Stanovich,  who  now  eats  out  of 
good  pottery  and  has  extra  cups  setting 
on  the  ledge  in  the  kitchen,  remembers 
that  in  Montenegro  when  the  family  had 
guests  each  was  given  a  wooden  spoon  and 
ate  out  of  a  common  wooden  bowl.  “In 
those  days,”  he  says,  “there  was  rejoicing 
when  we  decided  to  kill  one  of  the  older 
sheep  and  eat  it.  We  made  stew  out  of 
potatoes,  corn  meal  and  mutton  and  had 
a  feast.” 

Now  he  has  meat  at  least  once  a  week 
at  home,  and  oftener  if  he  eats  in  the  col¬ 
lective  dining  room.  He  eats  more  vege¬ 
tables  and  his  meals  are  better  balanced. 
His  children  have  milk. 

The  V’ugoslav  jx-asant,  like  his  counter¬ 
part  in  all  European  countries,  drinks  a 
great  deal  of  wine.  In  the  first  place  he 
likes  wine,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
safer  than  water.  He  makes  his  own  wine 
and  sometimes  distills  liquor  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Many  of  the 
collectives  have  centralized  this  industry 
and  experts  are  making  the  liquor  and 
wine  for  the  entire  collective.  Most  of  the 
hard  liquor  is  made  from  potatoes,  grapes 


or  prunes.  Regardless  from  what  it  is 
made,  it  is  universally  known  as  rakija,  a 
colorless  beverage  extremely  potent  and  in¬ 
clined  to  make  a  very  agreeable  person 
out  of  anyone  who  drinks  it. 

Farm  Stock 

Yugoslavia  lost  about  60  per  cent  of  its 
livestock  during  the  war.  What  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  didn’t  eat  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  they  took  away  when  they  retreated. 
Intensive  efforts  have  been  made  since 
to  build  up  the  livestock  population. 
UNRRA  brought  in  thousands  of  head  of 
stock,  mostly  from  the  United  States  and 
England.  In  stocking  up  the  collectives 
the  individual  farmer  has  suffered.  Levies 
have  been  made  upon  his  better  livestock, 
which  have  been  concentrated  in  the  col¬ 
lectives.  During  the  last  year  collectives 
received  500,000  hogs  by  way  of  levies  on 
private  stock. 

The  farm  stock  is  low  grade  by  Western 
standards,  but  most  of  the  collectives  have 
received  levies  of  the  better  animals  in  the 
country  and  recent  importations  of  pure- 
breds  have  all  gone  to  the  state  farms  or 
the  collectives.  The  favorite  breed  of  cattle 
is  the  Swiss  Simmental,  which  serves  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  138) 


Ray  Conn,  an  Ohio  dairy  farmer,  says  that  had  the  weather  been  right  he  would  have  cut  his  20 
acres  of  sweet  clover  a  few  days  earlier.  He  planted  sweet  clover  on  trial,  was  satisfied  with  the  results. 
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BY  EVART  VANDER  MEULEN 


A  hundred  years  ago  a  Kentucky  fanner  planted  a  weed  from  his 
neighhor^s  garden,  and  his  income  started  to  climb.  His  bees  had  a 
field  day,  and  his  tobacco  yield  increased.  The  weed  was  sweet  clover. 


4  MONG  the  legends  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  is  the  story  of  the 
lazy  farmer  who  first  used  sweet  clover  to  enrich  the  soil. 
His  name  has  been  forgotten,  but  his  accidental  discovery  that 
sweet  clover  brings  higher  yields  on  poor  land  has  spread  across 
the  country  with  its  promise  of  plenty. 

Back  before  the  Civil  War  this  unknown  hero  was  in  the  habit 
of  planting  a  few  acres  of  tobacco  each  year.  He  was  not  a  man 
who  liked  the  feel  of  a  hoe  in  his  fists,  so  he  spent  most  of  the 
summer  days  fishing;  his  tobacco  he  left  to  shift  for  itself. 

He  liked  bees  too,  for  the  bees  worked  while  he  fished,  and 
he  occasionally  went  into  the  woods  and  robbed  a  bee  tree, 
bringing  the  honey  and  the  swarm  back  to  his  cabin.  He  noticed 
that  his  bees  had  a  particular  fondness  for  a  “weed”  growing  in 
a  neighbor’s  garden.  Everybody  called  it  “f)osey  weed.”  W’hen 
he  gathered  some  of  the  seeds  of  posey  weed  and  planted  his 
own  garden  neighbors  passed  it  up  as  a  queer  whim,  but  when 
he  sowed  his  whole  farm  they  accused  him  of  being  an  aide  to 
the  devil,  for  any  man  who  would  deliberately  plant  weeds  could 
be  nothing  less. 

One  spring  a  few  years  later  when  he  needed  cash  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  plowed  up  one  of  his  posey  weed  fields  and  planted  to¬ 
bacco.  As  usual,  he  neglected  it  in  his  pursuit  of  catfish,  but  it 
produced  the  biggest  crop  of  tobacco  in  the  county.  His  neigh¬ 
bors  marvelled  at  what  had  come  to  pass. 

They  called  it  luck  at  first,  but  when  he  repeated  his  success 
the  next  year  they  agreed  with  him  that  posey  weed,  which  we 
now  call  sweet  clover,  was  the  answer  to  the  mystery  of  his  big 
crops.  Eventually,  news  of  the  value  of  sweet  clover  as  a  soil 
builder  was  carried  out  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  shifting  ten¬ 
ant  population,  and  its  use  spread  throughout  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing  country  and  later  to  the  com  and  wheat  areas  of  the  Central 
and  Midwest  states.  Today  it  occupies  top  place  as  a  soil  builder. 

The  time  or  method  of  sweet  clover  introduction  to  this  coun¬ 
try  is  not  definitely  known.  It  was  found  in  colonial  days  in 
Virginia  and  has  for  centuries  been  common  throughout  Europe. 
Its  original  home  is  believed  to  be  Bokhara,  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

As  our  pioneer  forefathers  moved  Westward,  sweet  clover 
moved  with  them.  It  was  soon  found  growing  wild  along  the 
roadways  and  railways,  perhaps  much  of  it  scattered  accidentally 
by  the  pioneers  who  took  with  them  seeds  for  the  crop  of  the 
“New  West.”  Some  railroads,  particularly  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  planted  it  extensively  to  control  embankment  erosion 
along  the  right-of-ways. 

The  rapid  spread  of  sweet  clover  as  a  soil  improver  prompted 
Professor  W.  A.  Lloyd,  Ohio  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
to  make  a  systematic  survey  in  1911  of  the  distribution,  soil 


adaptation,  habits  and  agricultural  value  of  this  “weed”  crop. 
Professor  Lloyd  contacted  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
of  34  states.  Most  of  the  states,  from  California  to  Maine,  Ala¬ 
bama  to  Michigan,  reported  sweet  clover  growing  extensively 
along  roadsides,  river  banks,  and  waste  places.  They  added  that 
most  farmers  were  still  treating  it  as  a  weed.  However  a  few 
were  using  the  crop  as  a  green  manure  and  forage,  and  had 
proved  its  value  to  their  satisfaction.  Most  of  the  experiment 
stations  had  done  no  experimental  work  with  sweet  clover  up  to 
that  time,  but  were  awakening  to  its  possibilities. 

In  Iowa  and  a  few  other  states  the  interest  of  farmers  in  the 
use  of  sweet  clover  prompted  the  state  colleges  to  make  a  tho¬ 
rough  investigation  of  its  prop)er  cultural  practices  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Sweet  clover,  like  all  legumes,  has  the  magic  property  of 


WHEN  UNDERGRAZED,  sweet  clover  grows  toll  and  rank. 
Cows  hove  to  get  used  to  it,  but  if  it  is  kept  short  they  like  it, 


SWEET  CLOVER  has  deep  roots  that  penetrate  the  plow  sole  and 
aerate  the  sub-soil.  It  tops  the  list  of  soil  renovating  legumes. 


drawing  on  the  exhaustless  sources  of  air  nitrogen  for  the  revi¬ 
talization  of  the  soil.  Therein  lies  its  secret  of  soil  enrichment. 

J.  Ed  McCue  farms  6,000  acres  of  fine  farm  land  in  Gallatin 
and  Saline  Counties,  Illinois.  He  has  farmed  this  land  for  nearly 
50  years,  and  he  can’t  remember  when  he  wasn’t  trying  to  build 
it  up.  McCue  and  his  20  tenants  stayed  in  business  during  the 
depression  years  of  the  1930’s.  McCue  credits  his  unusual  rota¬ 
tion  with  helping  to  keep  his  land  in  continued  production.  For 
the  past  20  years  he  has  grown  one  acre  of  sweet  clover  for 


ev'ery  two  acres  of  corn.  This  means  that  2,000  acres  of  his  land 
are  growing  sweet  clover  every'  year.  McCue  is  sold  on  the  soil 
building  legume  because  his  yields  have  steadily  climbed  and  his 
soil  tilth  has  constantly  improved. 

The  Plant 

The  growth  habit  of  sweet  clover  varies.  There  are  two  types, 
annuals  and  biennials.  The  annuals  have  yellow  and  white  blos¬ 
soms  and  make  all  their  growth  in  one  season,  mature  their  seed, 
and  die.  The  biennials,  white  and  yellow,  make  from  10  to  24 
inches  of  growth  the  sea.son  of  seeding,  depending  on  moisture 
and  soil  conditions.  From  mid-summer  to  early  fall  buds  are 
formed  on  the  crown  of  the  roots.  These  buds  remain  dormant 
over  winter  and  produce  a  strong  growth  of  stems  from  the 
crown  early  the  next  season.  The  second  season’s  growth  attains 
a  height  of  five  to  eight  feet,  produces  seed,  and  dies. 

The  name  of  sweet  clover  is  really  a  misnomer,  as  it  belongs 
to  a  tribe  distinct  from  the  trifolium  or  clover.  It  does  belong, 
however,  to  the  same  leguminous  family  of  plants,  and  is  closely 
related  to  both  clover  and  alfalfa.  In  early  growth  it  resembles 
the  alfalfa  plant.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
The  leaves  of  sweet  clover  are  usually  more  oval  than  alfalfa, 
with  the  entire  margin  irregular  or  toothed.  Also,  as  a  rule,  the 
foliage  is  less  dense.  It  is  easily  recognized  when  in  bloom  by  its 
small  white  or  yellow  flowers,  and  its  sweet  perfume,  from  which 
it  gets  its  name. 

Sweet  clover  thrives  under  many  different  conditions  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil.  Its  climatic  range  is  wider  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  clovers  or  of  alfalfa.  It  is  more  drought  resistant 
and  yet  it  grows  well  in  the  more  humid  regions.  It  can  well  be 
called  the  Queen  of  the  Pastures  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  from  Texas  to  Canada. 

When  inoculated  and  well  fertilized,  sweet  clover  can  grow 
on  almost  any  “non-acid”  soil.  Although  it  frequently  grows  on 
badly  eroded  hill  lands  so  unproductive  that  general  farming  is 
unprofitable,  it  is  at  its  best  on  soil  suited  to  the  growing  of  com, 
wheat,  red  clover  and  alfalfa. 

Sweet  soil  is  essential.  To  sow  sweet  clover  on  .soil  of  high 
acidity  is  to  throw  away  both  seed  and  money.  Because  of  its 
high  calcium  content  and  its  rapid  growth,  sweet  clover  must 
have  a  large  amount  of  lime  in  a  short  time.  The  plant  may 
grow  for  a  short  period  on  sour  land,  but  unless  the  soil  near  the 
surface  is  less  acid  than  the  soil  at  the  surface,  the  plant  soon 
sickens  and  dies.  Under  many  conditions  more  lime  is  required 
by  sweet  clover  than  by  any  other  crop.  On  soils  that  have 
enough  lime  for  a  mediocre  stand  of  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  may 
fail  completely. 

How  To  Sow  And  Prepare  Soil 

Sweet  clover  is  easy  to  grow  when  the  farmer  follows  a  few 
simple  rules.  It  is  generally  easier  to  grow  sweet  clover  than 
most  other  common  legumes.  In  the  corn  belt  region,  about  75 
fjer  cent  of  the  sweet  clover  is  sown  at  the  time  of  seeding  oats 
and  barley  in  the  spring.  When  planted  with  winter  grain,  it 
should  be  sow’n  in  early  spring,  February  or  early  March  in  the 
latitude  of  southern  Illinois,  and  in  late  March  and  early  April 
in  the  northern  part.  Early  seeding  lets  the  clover  germinate  and 
grow'  as  soon  as  the  winter  grain  starts  its  spring  growth. 

It  may  be  sown  either  with  or  without  a  companion  crop.  It 
may  be  seeded  alone  any  time  betw'een  early  spring  and  late 
summer  as  one  would  seed  alfalfa.  It  is  well  to  do  this  two  to 
three  months  before  killing  frosts  to  insure  enough  growth  to 
prevent  winter  killing.  When  seeded  alone,  weeds  often  offer 
severe  competition  unless  they  are  clipped  with  the  mower 
set  high. 

Sweet  clover  is  usually  seeded  on  w’inter  grain  by  hand  broad¬ 
casting.  Sometimes  a  grass  seed  drill  is  used,  but  broadcasting 
appears  to  be  as  good  as  drilling  when  there  is  enough  freezing 
and  thawing  to  cover  the  seed.  When  the  spring  grain  is  drilled, 
the  clover  is  usually  seeded  at  the  same  time  with  the  grass 
seed  attachment. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  is  hard  to  harvest.  To  reduce  shattering  cut  when  two-thirds  of  seeds  ore  brown,  and  field  is  damp  with  dew. 


Generally  10  to  15  jwunds  per  acre  of 
hulled  (hull-free)  seed  is  sufficient.  If  un¬ 
hulled  seed  is  sown,  the  amount  should  be 
increased  one-third  by  weight. 

Like  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  should  be 
seeded  shallow.  A  depth  of  about  one-half 
inch  on  a  moist,  well-firmed  seedbed  is 
best  for  quick  germination,  emergence  of 
the  seedling,  and  rapid  early  growth  on 
the  heavier  soil  types.  A  depth  of  one  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  may  be  necessary  on 
the  lighter  soil  types  to  get  the  seed  in 
contact  with  moisture. 

Sweet  clover,  being  a  legume,  has  high 
nitrogen  requirements.  The  nitrogen  is 
drawn  entirely  from  the  soil,  unless  the 
proper  nodule  forming  bacteria  which  fix 
atmospheric  nitrogen  are  present.  Lack  of 
these  bacteria  results  in  greatly  reduced 


forage  yields.  Sweet  clover  may  success¬ 
fully  follow  alfalfa  without  inoculation,  as 
the  same  symbiotic  bacteria  are  common 
to  both  crops,  but  it  is  always  good  insur¬ 
ance  to  inoculate  the  seed. 

A  Soil  Conditioner 

Sw’eet  clover  is  the  champ  of  the  soil 
building  crops.  The  heavy,  deeply  pene¬ 
trating  and  widely  branching  tap  roots 
open  up  the  sub-soil.  They  carry  with 
them  their  own  organic  matter  which  de¬ 
cays  in  a  month  or  two  after  the  plant 
dies.  As  the  roots  decay  they  release  min¬ 
erals  and  plant  food.  The  decomposition 
products  of  sweet  clover  tap  roots  are 
gums  which  aggregate  the  fine  soil  par¬ 
ticles  and  improve  the  drainage  and 
aeration  capacities  of  the  soil. 


An  Indiana  farm  manager  says,  “We 
now  grow  one  acre  of  legumes  for  every  30 
of  cultivated  crops.  If  we  could  change  this 
ratio  to  make  it  one  acre  of  legumes  to  five 
of  cultivated  crops  it’s  my  belief  we  could 
double  the  production.  Sweet  clover  is  the 
best  common  legume  for  building  soil.” 

There  are  two  ways  of  breaking  up  a 
plow  sole  or  hardpan.  It  can  be  done 
either  with  sub-soiling  machines,  or  by 
nature,  or  both.  There  is  a  school  of  thought 
which  maintains  with  logic  that  the  best 
way  to  break  up  the  compacted  layers  is 
to  grow  a  deep  rooted  legume,  such  as 
sweet  clover,  and  let  nature  take  its 
course. 

Sweet  clover  is  best  known  as  a  green 

(Continued  on  page  118) 


SWEET  CLOVER  cut  for  hoy  should  be  harvested  just  before  the  bloom  period.  It  is  hard  to  dry,  makes  only  fair  forage. 


THE  ONLY  BROODY  HEN  in  a  flock  of  250  hybrids,  this  one  hatched  a  clutch  o/  duck  eggs. 


THE  HYBRID  CHICKEN 

BY  GRANT  CANNON 


‘^^I^HESE  hybrid  chickens  are  the  best 
laying  hens  I’ve  ever  owned  and 
that’s  a  fact,”  says  Milford  Byler,  whose 
farm  is  on  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Mad  River  Valley  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
“They’ve  bt*en  laying  well  for  over  half  a 
year  and  haven’t  dropped  below  70 
per  cent  egg  production  yet.”  Byler 
continues.  “Eve  had  New  Hainpshires  and 
other  breeds  that  would  hit  above  80  per 
cent,  but  they  could  only  keep  it  up  for 
about  a  month  and  then  they  would  start 
tapKTing  off.  These  birds  went  to  a  high  of 
86  per  cent  and  kept  production  above 
80  per  cent  for  five  months.  Even  with 
summer  prices  I’m  clearing  about  $50  a 
week  at  a  time  when  I  used  to  be  just 
about  breaking  even.” 

Byler’s  flcK'k  of  700,  with  which  he  is  so 
well  pleased,  are  Hy-Line  chickens,  a  trade 
name  for  one  of  the  in-bred  crosses  that 
are  now  on  the  market.  His  chickens, 
scratching  around  in  the  deep  litter  of  his 
hen  houses,  look  like  slightly  outsized  Leg¬ 
horns.  They  weigh  a  little  over  five  pounds 
and  have  the  unkempt  ragged  appearance 


of  any  flock  that  has  been  in  high  produc¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time.  Their  legs  and  beaks 
are  bleached  white ;  they  have  molted  their 
neck  feathers  and  their  wing  and  body 
feathers  look  tattered  and  dusty. 

Byler  bought  these  birds  as  day  old 
chicks  from  a  Hy-Line  distributor  at  just 
twice  the  price  standard  bred  chicks  would 
have  cost  him.  He  raised  his  flock  without 
any  special  care  and  brought  them  into 
production  at  five  months,  about  the  same 
time  his  standard  bred  chickens  used  to 
drop  their  first  eggs.  The  Hy-Lines.  how¬ 
ever.  surged  into  full  production  and 
achieved  good  egg  size  a  month  after  start¬ 
ing  to  lay.  much  faster  than  the  standard 
breds  used  to.  Though  the  eggs  his  hybrids 
produce  arc  slightly  tinted,  he  has  been 
able  to  get  white  egg  prices  for  them  in  a 
market  where  brown  eggs  are  docked.  The 
egg  buyer  says  that  he  is  able  to  pay 
white  prices  because  the  hybrid  makes  up 
for  its  color  defect  by  uniform  egg  size  and 
shape,  shell  texture,  and  fewer  blood  spots. 
Not  all  buyers,  however,  take  such  a  lib¬ 
eral  point  of  view.  Byler  was  also  able  to 


sell  his  cockerels  at  top  prices,  though 
some  buyers  dock  the  hybrids  to  Leghorn 
rates.  The  cockerels  were  sold  at  12  to  14 
weeks,  averaging  three  pounds. 

Byler  claims  that  his  death  losses  among 
the  chicks  and  later  among  the  laying  hens 
have  been  slightly  less  than  with  standard 
bred  flocks,  and  the  number  of  culls  he  has 
taken  from  his  flock  makes  an  even  better 
comparison. 

In  the  past  Byler  has  depended  on  an 
all  pullet  flock  to  make  a  profit.  With  the 
hybrids  he  is  not  so  sure  ( the  hybrid  breed¬ 
ers,  themselves,  are  still  debating  this 
point),  but  says,  “I  know  darned  well  I’m 
going  to  hold  them  as  long  as  they  arc 
making  money.  If  they  lay  as  long  as 
Wallace  Kaufman’s  birds  did  last  year  they 
ought  to  keep  going  for  14  months.  That’s 
what  he  told  me  and  he’s  a  minister  in  the 
church,  so  I’ve  got  to  believe  him.” 

The  word  hybrid  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  outrage  or  wantonness  and 
for  centuries  was  used  as  an  expression  of 
extreme  contempt.  The  creation  of  hybrid 
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corn  and  the  discovery  by  American  farm¬ 
ers  that  its  use  would  put  money  in  their 
po<  kets  has  changed  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  it  is  now  almost  synonymous 
with  productivity. 

The  spark  plug  that  causes  hybrid  com 
and  Byler’s  new  chickens  to  perform  so 
remarkably  is  called  hybrid  vigor.  This 
greater  capacity  for  growth  and  perfonn- 
ance  is  often  present  in  the  offspring  of 
cross-bred  animals  and  plants.  In  chickens 
and  corn  it  is  produced  by  mating  closely 
inbred  lines  with  other  inbreds  giving  the 
offspring  a  far  greater  vitality  and  produc¬ 
tivity  than  either  of  the  inbred  lines  that 
produced  them.  Not  only  do  the  hybrids 
outshine  their  parents,  which  had  lost  a 
lot  of  their  pep  through  inbreeding,  but 
they  usually  perform  better  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  bred  stock  that  produced  the  inbred 
lines.  The  geneticists  have  not  explained 
just  why  this  happens,  but,  like  true  scien¬ 
tists,  they  have  a  flossy  word  to  describe 
hybrid  vigor.  It  is  heterosis. 

For  centuries  we  have  been  breeding 
mares  and  jacks  to  get  strong  tough  mules, 
but  it  took  the  plant  breeders  to  show  the 
way  to  the  present  exploitation  of  hybrid 
vigor.  In  1905  G.  H.  Shull,  a  geneticist 
with  the  Carnegie  Institution,  began  his 
experiments  in  corn  breeding  at  the  same 
time  that  E.  M.  East  was  starting  his  first 
plots  of  inbred  com  at  Illinois  .Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  These  scientists  began  their 
work  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  theo¬ 
retical  principles  of  genetics,  but  their  re¬ 
ports  gave  the  world  its  first  inkling  of 
what  could  be  done  with  hybrid  corn.  The 
practical  application  of  their  findings  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  breeding  industry 
that  has  materially  increased  the  annual 
com  yield  of  the  nation. 


Com  is  a  natural  for  the  production  of 
hybrid  lines.  Since  the  plant  has  both  male 
and  female  parts,  it  can  be  bred  to  itself. 
This  means  that  a  high  degree  of  inbreed¬ 
ing  can  be  achieved  very  rapidly.  The  best 
the  poultr\-man  can  do  is  to  mate  sister 
and  brother.  Another  important  factor  is 
the  number  of  seeds  that  can  be  produced 
by  planting  a  single  kernel.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  build  up  a  large  supply  of  in- 
bred  plants  for  crossing  with  other  inbreds. 

Even  though  com  has  a  many-fold  in¬ 
crease,  the  growers  found  that  with  each 
generation  of  inbreeding  their  production 
fell  lower.  When  they  finally  reached  the 
point  of  making  the  cross  to  produce  the 
hybrid  the  yield  was  so  low’  that  seed  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  profitable.  Their  solution 
to  this  dilemma  was  simple  and  ingenious. 


A  single  cross  hybrid  is  made  by  crossing 
two  inbred  lines;  a  second  single  cross  hy¬ 
brid  is  made  with  two  other  inbred  lines; 
both  of  these  single  cross  hybrids  have  the 
vigor  that  is  required  to  produce  abun¬ 
dant  seed;  a  double  cross  hybrid  is  then 
created  by  crossing  these  single  crosses. 
This  is  the  seed  that  is  put  on  the  market. 
The  double  cross  hybrid  keeps  all  the 
hybrid  vigor  of  the  first  crosses  and  can  be 
produced  in  large  enough  quantities  to 
make  seed  growing  profitable.  The  hybrid 
vigor  is  a  one  shot  proposition,  however, 
for  crossing  a  hybrid  with  itself  produces 
a  mongrel  with  low  vitality  and  poor  yield. 

The  genetic  principles  that  have  been 
found  to  work  with  com  production  are 
now  being  applied  to  poultry.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  two  largest  hybrid  com 
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FREAKS  SHOW  UP  when  inbreeding  un¬ 
covers  recessive  characteristics  in  the 
strain.  The  oddly  matched  pair  above  are 
full  sisters,  one  of  which  shows  a  recessive 
characteristic  which  inhibits  grov<th.  The 
angry  looking  monstrosity  with  the  cock¬ 
eyed  beak  demonstrates  another  hidden 
factor,  cross-beak.  If  these  character¬ 
istics  were  dominant  the  line  would  soon 
die  out;  as  recessives  they  persist  in  the 
genes  until  inbreeding  uncovers  them. 
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HENRY  B.  WALLACE  makes  a  selection  for  a  breeding  pen.  In  addition  to  visual 
inspection,  he  has  the  pedigrees  and  production  records  of  the  ancestors  of 
these  birds  to  guide  him.  He  will  also  consult  their  individual  records,  showing 
rate  of  growth,  early  feathering  and  maturity  weights,  which  are  kept  for  each 
bird.  The  progeny  performance  will  be  added  to  the  record  of  the  cock  selected. 


producers,  DeKalb  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Company, 
have  now  turned  to  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  Pioneer,  through  its  Hy-Line  Poultry 
Farms,  began  its  experimental  work  in 
1935  and  reached  commercial  production 
in  1942.  DcKalb  began  their  project  later 
and  they  will  have  a  commercial  chick  on 
the  market  in  1950. 

The  Inbred  Chicken 

The  crossing  of  the  inbred  lines  pro¬ 
duces  the  hybrid  vigor,  but  the  old  adage 
about  making  a  silk  pui'se  out  of  a  sow’s 
ear  still  holds  good;  you  must  develop 
good  inbred  lines  to  start  with.  One  of  the 
major  purposes  of  inbreeding  is  to  get  uni¬ 
formity  by  purifying  the  hereditary  factors 
that  will  determine  the  make-up  of  the 
hybrid  produced. 

This  purification  by  inbreeding  is  largely 
a  matter  of  bringing  recessive  character¬ 
istics  to  the  surface  and  exposing  them. 
They  may  have  been  in  the  family  for 
generations  without  ever  being  suspected 
because  dominant  characteristics  covered 
them  up.  A  recessive  characteristic  is  one 
that  will  not  show  up  in  the  offspring 
unless  both  parents  are  carriers  of  this 
trait.  When  brother-sister  matings  are 
made  in  poultry  both  birds  will  have  very 
similar  hereditary  factors  and  the  recessive 
traits  will  begin  to  show  up.  Let  us  say 
that  the  hereditary  factor,  or  gene,  for 
crooked  toes  is  recessive.  A  hen  which  car¬ 
ries  this  gene  and  one  for  straight  toes  in 
her  make-up  will  have  straight  toes  herself 
and,  as  long  as  she  is  crossed  with  a  male 
having  only  the  straight  toe  gene,  all  of 
her  offspring  will  have  straight  toes  though 
some  will  carry  the  crooked  toe  character¬ 
istic  as  a  recessive.  If,  however,  the  hen  is 
crossed  with  her  brother  who  also  carries  a 
crooked  toe  gene,  a  quarter  of  the  off¬ 
spring  should  show  up  with  crooked  toes 
and  the  geneticists  will  know  that  this  hid¬ 
den  characteristic  is  carried  in  the  line. 
As  brother  and  sister  matings  are  carried 
out  for  several  generations  the  parents 
come  closer  to  having  identical  hereditary 
backgrounds  and  the  recessive  character¬ 
istics  show  up  more  easily. 

Careful  culling  of  the  flock  by  trapnest¬ 
ing  and  pedigree  breeding  eliminates 
the  undesirable  characteristics  and  concen¬ 
trates  the  good  qualities.  This  matter  of 
culling  is  carried  on  with  a  ruthlessness 
that  would  shock  the  average  poultryman. 
In  one  generation  of  inbreds  90  to  97  per 
cent  are  commonly  discarded  by  the 
breeders.  DeKalb,  for  instance,  started  out 
with  a  flock  of  10,000  of  the  best  birds 
they  could  secure  and,  through  a  process 
of  rigorous  culling,  ended  with  250  in  their 
breeding  pens.  Space  alone  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  forces  the  breeders  to  cull  so 
drastically.  If  all  of  the  offspring  of  each 
generation  were  saved  the  breeding  es¬ 
tablishment  would  have  to  triple  and 
quadruple  their  breeding  pens  each  gen¬ 
eration. 

Once  the  inbreeding  starts  the  recessive 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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A  HYBRID  HEN  AND  HER  ANCESTORS  illustrate  the  breeding  procedure.  An  inbred 
Leghorn  cock  (top  left)  crossed  with  a  Leghorn  hen  of  a  different  inbred  line  produces 
the  single-cross  hybrid  below  them.  An  inbred  New  Hampshire  cock  (top  center)  crossed 
with  an  inbred  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  produces  the  other  single-cross  hybrid.  These 
two  are  the  parents  of  the  commercial  hybrid.  The  above  is  the  Pioneer  breeding 
plan;  DeKalb  and  other  breeders  use  different  inbred  lines  to  produce  their  hybrids. 
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"C^OLKS  along  Bayou  Plaquemine  in 
Louisiana  give  Prospaire  Rivett  credit 
for  having  once  said  to  a  daughter,  “Be 
brave,  my  child,  and  silently  suffer  the 
bites  c-f  red  ants  and  black  spiders.  Re¬ 
member,  we  moss-pickers  must  provide 
soft  beds  for  the  fat,  laz>’  bodies  of  city 
men  and  women.”  Others  say  that  Domain 
Gagnoux  never  gave  up  tr\'ing  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  pick,  cure  and  gin  Spanish 
moss  without  destroying  the  ants  and 
spiders  which  commonly  infest  it.  When¬ 
ever  Domain  thought  of  these  pests  crawl¬ 
ing  from  new’  mattresses  to  torment  the 
Royal  Street  merchants  he’d  laugh  until 
his  bellv  shook. 


BY  SAM  MIMS 


Acadian  moss  pickers  are  not  vindica¬ 
tive,  and  such  pleasantries  are  told  along 
the  bayous  to  remind  the  youngsters  that 
they  are  of  a  strong  breed  who  can  laugh 
at  hardships. 

Spanish  moss  is  the  lagniappe  crop  of 
the  bayou  people,  one  of  the  bounties  pro¬ 
vided  by  le  bon  Dieu.  It  is  not  planted  nor 
cultivated ;  it  is  free  for  all,  for  all  strong 
and  courageous  men  to  gather  and  use — 
and  sell  to  soft  city  folks.  And  that  is  why 
the  swamps  are  open  to  all.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  moss-picker  concerning  himself 
about  boundarv’  lines  or  land  titles  or  ask¬ 
ing  permission  of  anyone  to  strip  the 


Spanish  Moss,  tchich  goes  into 
chair  cushions  and  mattresses, 
lives  on  air.  The  hayou  people 
pull  it  off  swamp  trees  and  cure 
it  in  their  own  hack  yards. 


(/h 


cypress,  tup>elos  and  oaks  wherever  they 
may  stand. 

Some  30  years  ago  big  sawmill  com¬ 
panies  sent  men  into  the  bayou  country 
to  fell  trees ;  that  was  when  moss-pickers 
made  more  money  than  they  knew  how  to 
spend.  By  following  timber  cutters  a  large 
family  of  workers  could  gather  several 
tons  of  green  moss  in  a  day.  It  was  easy  to 
drag  the  moss  from  felled  tree-tops  and 
load  it  onto  barges  that  rested  in  on^  of 
the  nearby  bayous. 

One  of  those  sawmill  companies  had 
the  effrontery  to  question  the  primordial 
law  of  the  swamps.  Having  bought  the 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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AUTUMN 

ON 

THE  FARM 


In  lh«*  c*ily  no  «»no  uhiNfloN 
yoNlorclsiy'»i  fiinoM.  bu(  in  the 
4*«»unlry  wo  »«ay  Iho  «»ld  >o»n|£N 
are  liOMt.  Tho  roufinoN  4»f  fho 
KoaKonM  w'oro  diMMivorod  liy 
«»iir  ;£randfaf hor^:  Ihoy  aro  ni»l 
as  Noft  aK  4»ur  m4»dorn  way, 
bill  llioir  rowarilN  aro  itonuino. 


i 


•luNi  b«*f«»r<*  Iho  firKt  Nn«»%%'.  whon  the  «*ropN  ar«‘  all  in  and  there's 
a  slaek  time.  tli<‘  fanner  with  am  «‘ye  fair  future  «M»nif«»rt  huz^^es 
a  pil«*  of  w«»4mI  for  th<*  firepla«*e.  lie  insiy  hsive  an  autaimsitia*  oil 
furnaiee.  hut  h«*  still  lika^s  l«»  fiM*!  th«*  forthright  ha^at  from  a 
hurninjf  lo^f  a»n  tin*  s<*ait  of  his  paints  uhi^n  ha*  aMimes  in  after 
alaiin^  tha*  a*haira*s  am  a  a*a»lal  winta*r  afta*rna»am.  Paiwer  fraim  his 
trata*ta»r  a»r  ai  pairtaihia*  )j(asa»lina*  a*n^ina*  ha*aits  the  aild  way  of 
tha*  a*ra»ssa*ut  saw:  ha*  haiws  to  thaat  moda*rn  a*han)fa*.  hut  the  fire- 
plaa*a*  is  a»f  aina»tha*r  aind  niaira*  stra*nuams  a^a*. 
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%Vh«‘n  llio  Mniiw  flioN.  Iliori*  Im  .«««»  »>>ali5>ifvin^  aM  a  liarrol 

4»t'  apiilf'N  in  lli«‘  4*«‘llar.  ritwK  «»f  liaiiiN  anil  MifloN  «»l‘  liaiMiii  lian|U[in^ 
in  lh«*  Kni«»k«>  Ii4»iim‘.  an«l  liraiiliMl  MlranilK  4»l'  |»«i|i«*nrn  anil 
han^in^  Ir4»ni  llii*  rat'fi^rN  in  lli«*  allii*  «i%'4‘r  lli«‘  kil«*li4‘n.  Tli«* 
^riMM^ry.  with  <*aM‘K  «»f  fr<»X4‘n  v4‘}i£«*laliloN.  fr«*Nli  ni«sil.  anil  I'ruilM 
frnni  Iho  irnpii^M  may  hi*  a  fliriM*  niinuli*  ilrivi*  away  In  llii*  i*rnNN> 
rnailN.  hiil  llii*  a|£i*-nlil  iir;:i*  In  !xlni«k  Ihi*  larilnr  ailainNi  llii*  wininr 
Ik  Kirnnff  williin  un.  Tin*  human  M|iiirri*l  !xli*i*pN  hi*lli*r  nf  a  winli*r 
ni^hl  if  hij>t  NlnmhniiKi*  i»<  full. 


} } 


Th«‘  «*«»unlry  ham  haN  nev<*r  lM‘en  diwplat'ed  by  Iho  pa«*kin^houN«‘ 
product,  which  In.  !<»  a  farmer,  a  taNtcIcNN.  tou|ifh  and  altojScthcr 
inad4M|uafc  NubNfifufe.  And  neither  haN  the  annual  buteherin|4 
e%'er  been  NeriouNly  threatened  un  a  N04*ial  affair  by  modern  tfath- 
erintfN.  There  iN  no  Nhortatfe  of  help  at  buteherintfN.  When  Neveral 
farmerN  pool  their  toolN  and  work,  they  brintf  alonjl  all  the  family 
and  all  the  relativeN  within  drivintf  diNtanee.  There  is  a  ySlut  of 
help,  and  many  younj^NterN  underf«M»t  unleNN  they  are  packed 
away  t4»  N4fhool. 


Poison  In  The  Pasture 


BY  EDWARD  AND  VIRGINIA  MATSON 


Pastures,  fence  rotes  and  barnyards  har- 
bor  lethal  icceds  that  may  kill  or  damage 
stock.  Weed  poisoning  is  difficult  to  di¬ 
agnose,  is  often  mistaken  for  disease. 


r 
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TF  YOU  are  a  dairy  or  stock  farmer  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  you  have  had  a 
substantial  loss  of  income  at  one  time  or 
another  from  the  effects  of  plant  poison¬ 
ing  in  your  herd.  Dairy  farmers  are  usu¬ 
ally  spared  the  heaps  of  dead  animals 
found  poisoned  on  the  open  ranges,  but 
their  losses  are  high  from  lowered  milk 
production.  Tainted  or  discolored  milk,  or 
a  severe  loss  of  yield  in  cows  sickened  by  a 
poison  plant  can  be  as  severe  a  loss  as  a 
crop  failure,  especially  if  the  animals  are 
so  badly  set  back  they  have  to  be  culled 
from  the  herd.  One  type  of  tainted  milk  is 
also  extremely  dangerous  to  humans, 
causing  epidemics  of  illness  in  whole  com¬ 


munities  with  symptoms  similar  to  “sum¬ 
mer  flu.” 

Last  spring,  Lawrence  Springer  of 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  a  neighbor  of  ours  and 
a  “one-cow”  farmer,  brought  his  beast  in 
from  the  field  sick,  staggering,  and  breath¬ 
ing  heavily.  In  a  few  hours  she  was  throw¬ 
ing  her  head  about  crazily,  had  fallen,  and 
was  in  convulsions.  The  veterinarian  who 
was  called  shook  his  head  in  despair.  He 
started  intravenous  dextrose  feeding  and 
said  it  was  “poison.”  Twenty-four  hours 
would  tell  the  story.  She  would  either  re¬ 
cover  or  she  wouldn’t,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do. 

“Probably  poisoned  by  some  plant,”  he 


said.  “I  have  cases  like  this  every  spring, 
but  there  are  so  many  weeds  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  I  can’t  keep  track  of  them  all.  If  it 
were  pneumonia,  now,  I  could  help  you, 
but  I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  poisoning 
this  is.” 

A  few  hours  later  the  cow  gave  a  long 
sigh  and  respiration  ceased.  Her  pulse 
kept  on  for  a  few  moments  after  she  had 
stopped  breathing,  but  her  heart  finally 
ticked  to  a  stop.  The  farmer  swore,  “Three 
hundred  dollars  of  good  cow  to  the  soap 
works!  What  kind  of  a  plant  could  kill  an 
animal  like  that?” 

He  brought  his  problem  to  us,  a  botan- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


■  POISONOUS'PLANTS  AFFECTING  LIVESTOCK 


PLANTS 

DESCRIPTION 

SYMPTOMS  AND  EFFECTS 

TREATMENT 

WOODLANDS 

h 

BLACK 

LOCUS!'  y 

Robinia 

pscudoacacia  A 

Tree  has  long  lacy  leaf  with  small 
paired  leaflets.  Flowers  are  white 
and  fragrant;  blossoms  in  May  or 
June.  Legume  pea-like  pod  with 
kidney-shaped  seeds.  No  thorns.  60 
feet  tall.  Poisonous:  Biu'k,  twigs, 
flowers,  anytime. 

Eating  any  part  of  plant  or  water 
in  whieh  seed  pods  soaked  produces 
irregular  heart  action,  feeble 
breathing,  dilated  pupils,  dull  yel¬ 
lowish  mucous  membranes,  colic, 
purging,  thick  ropy  urine,  dizziness, 
mania,  death,  very  shortly  after  on¬ 
set  of  symptoms  unless  treatment 
can  be  started  at  once. 

Digitalis. 

i 

BRACKEN  or 

BR.AKE  FERN 

Ptrridium  | 

[.atiusculuni  | 

(  "  ‘ 

Perennial  ferns  with  black  root 
stocks;  wide,  broadly  triangular 
three-part  fronds;  leaf  edges  curv'e 
back  over  numerous  spore  cases. 
Fronds  2'  to  4'  long  on  .3'  stems. 
Poisonous:  Leaves,  hay,  during 
drought  in  late  summer. 

■A  cumulative  poi.son  producing  a 
high  fever.  Then  rapid  loss  of  flesh, 
difficult  breathing,  excessive  saliva¬ 
tion,  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  in 
droppings,  and  congested,  hemor¬ 
rhage,  or  jaundiced  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  Symptoms  sometimes  con¬ 
fused  with  anthrax  and  are  very 
different  in  horses. 

Raw  lin.seed  oil  or  soybear 
oil  laxative.  Warm  bran 
mash. 

CHOKE  OR 

WILD  ,  ^ 

CHERRY  ' 

Primus  j  .  jx 

1  1 

Ciherries,  plums,  all  varieties  of 
primus,  espe'  ially  wilted  leaves  on 
wild  varieties.  Smooth  dark  bark; 
green  oval  leaves  with  small 
toothed  edges,  and  white  flowers  in 
umbrella  clusters,  red  fruit.  .\  small 
tree.  Poisonous:  Wilted  leaves  dur¬ 
ing  drought. 

Eating  wilted  leaves  containing 
prussic  acid  causes  animal  to  stag¬ 
ger,  fall,  convulse,  breathe  with  dif¬ 
ficulty;  mouth  turns  blue,  coma; 
expires,  very  shortly  after  oaset  of 
poison. 

Intravenous  sodium  thiosul 
fate  with  sodium  nitrite 
C'orn  syrup  and  molasse: 
through  stomach  tube. 

DUTCHM.W’S 

BREECHES 

Dircntra  » 

Cucullaria  j 

!  A 

Small  perennial  grows  from  tubers: 
flowers,  small,  creamy  white, 
shaped  like  Dun  h  trousers  hanging 
upside  down.  Leaves,  very  deeplv 
indented  lobes,  almost  fern-like. 
Poisonous:  Leaves,  bulbs  in  early 
spring. 

Feeding  on  plant,  especially  tubers 
before  the  middle  of  May  will 
cause  staggering  gait,  diminished 
milk  supply.  Later,  frothing  of  the 
miiuth,  trembling,  losing  cud,  con¬ 
vulsions,  labored  breathing,  and 
diarrhea.  .Animals  generally  recover. 

Purgatives,  stimulant.s,  soy¬ 
bean  oil,  mineral  oil,  or 
melted  lard. 
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PLANTS 

DESCRIPTION 

SYMPTOMS  AND  EFFECTS 

TREATMENT 

Kalmia  latifolia 

LAL^REI. 

Kalmia  V  J 

angustifolia  7 

Laurels  have  long,  lance-shaped 
leathery,  greenish  to  brown,  c\er- 
green  leaves;  flowers  are  showy 
pink  and  white  bunched  in  clusters 
among  leaves;  five  petals  fused 
with  ten  dark  anther  pockets.  2'  to 
10'  high.  Poisonous:  Leaves  in  win¬ 
ter  or  spring. 

Eating  0.2^c  of  animal's  weight 
produces  irregular  breathing.  Later, 
salivation,  vomiting,  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  grating  teeth,  partial 
blindness  and  falling;  in  extremes, 
drowsiness,  stupor,  death.  May  re¬ 
cover  if  poison  is  not  too  acute. 
Meat  is  poisoned. 

Linseed  oil  in  drench.  Butter 
or  soybean  oil  in  emergency. 

WHITK 

SNAKEROOr  ^  ^ 

Eupatorium 

urticaefolium  .4?S\  '  ^ 

1  1 

Perennial  herb  of  composite  fam¬ 
ily.  Broadly  oval  leaves  with  coarse 
toothed  edges  like  nettles.  Opposite 
arrangement  on  stems.  Flowers  in 
dense  white  clumps  atop  stems; 
abundant  fibrous  roots.  I'to  5' high. 
Poisonous:  Whole  plant,  during 
drotight  or  late  summer. 

Produces  milk  sickness  in  man  and 
marked  trembling  and  weakness  in 
cattle  which  continues  into  consti¬ 
pation,  nausea,  labored,  rapid 
breathing,  falling,  grinding  teeth; 
pungent  acetone  odor  on  breath. 
i\»ssibly  fatal. 

Purgatives,  stimulants,  laxa¬ 
tives,  injections  of  calcium 
gluconate.  Keep  on  milking 
Init  de.stroy  milk. 

MARSH 

PLANTS  .1 

^  t 

ARROW-  \  W 

GRASS  yM 

Triglochiii  ^'^lA 

Perennial,  grass-like;  small  green¬ 
ish  flowers  along  a  slender  stem; 
narrow  leaf,  rounded  on  one  side, 
spongy  on  other.  6  to  12  inches  tall. 
Pois<inons:  Lea\es  in  early  spring. 

If  of  animal's  weight  is  eaten 

quickly,  symptoms  of  cyanide  poi¬ 
soning  develop— difficult  breathing, 
muscle  spasms,  bluene.ss  of  mucous 
membranes,  coma,  and  death  due 
to  respiratory  failure.  Symptoms 
in  rapid  succession;  treat  promptly 
or  animal  will  die. 

Intravenous  sodium  thiosul¬ 
fate  with  sodium  nitrate. 
C'.orn  syrup  and  mola.sses 
through  stomach  tube. 

T  ^ 

HORSETAIL  i 

OR  4"  * 

SCOURING  Jl’  ? 

RUSHES  j  '* 

Equisetum  |  | 

Long,  stiff  stems  with  separatable 
joints.  Two  plants,  one  with  brown 
cone-shaped  spore  cases  atop  stem. 
The  other  sterile,  many  branched. 
l'-5'  tall.  Familiar  along  R.R. 
tracks.  Poisonous:  Stalks,  hay.  any¬ 
time. 

First  symptoms  are  weakness,  loss 
of  flesh.  In  few  weeks  a  lack  of  mus¬ 
cular  control,  excitability,  falling. 
Towards  end,  rapid,  weak  pulse, 
difficult  breathing,  pale  mucous 
membranes,  diarrhea,  convulsions, 
coma. 

Stimulants,  purgatives;  1 
tsp.  nux  vomica  three  times 
daily  until  coordination  is 
restored.  In  early  stages 
place  on  grain  ration. 

■  V  ^ 

SNEEZEWEEI) 

Hclcnium  ^ 

autumnale  ^ 

fr 

1 

Tall-winged  stems,  alternate 
leaves;  sunflower-like  flowers,  with 
drooping,  toothed  rays;  flowers  in 
clusters  atop  tall,  coarse  plant. 
Yellow  and  purple  varieties.  3'-6' 
tall.  Poisonous;  Flowers  in  late 
summer  and  early  fall. 

Eating  autumn  flowers  produces 
initial  symptom^  of  rapid  pulse, 
difficult  breathing,  plunging,  stag¬ 
gering  and  extreme  sensitivity  to 
touch.  .After  eating  large  quantities 
of  blossoms  animals  may  suffer  sud¬ 
den  spasms,  convulsions,  death. 

• 

Melted  lard  may  help. 

WATER 

HEMLOCK 

Cicuta  r\-/  -’f- 

Parsley-like  leaves  with  hollow, 
jointed  stems,  and  hollow  pithy 
rootstock  and  roots.  Flowers  in  um¬ 
brella  clusters.  Oil  has  pungent 
odor.  Stems  streaked  with  purple 
ridges  2'  to  6'  tall.  Poisonous: 
^Vhole  plant  in  early  spring. 

Eating  very  small  quantities,  par¬ 
ticularly  roots  produces  violent 
convulsions,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
respiratory  failure,  death  in  a  few 
hours. 

Injections  of  morphine, 
chloral  hydrate.  Purgatives, 
emetics,  stomach  pump. 

WASTELANDS  ^  .  ' 

COCKLEBUR 

Xanthium 

Large  grapevine-shaped  leaves, 
stiff  and  hairy;  hairy’  stems;  olive¬ 
shaped  bur  with  hooked  spines. 
Kill  deadly  seedlings  by  burning 
out  parent  plant  in  fall!  3'  tall.  Poi¬ 
sonous:  Seedlings  in  early  spring. 

Within  24  hours  after  eating  0.75^o 
of  animal’s  weight  of  young  green 
plants  animal  shows  weakness,  in¬ 
flamed  stomach,  rapid,  weak,  pulse 
and  breathing.  Later,  spasms  of  the 
neck  muscles,  vomiting,  weak 
breathing.  Death,  if  it  occurs,  dur¬ 
ing  24  hours. 

h’atty  .substances,  raw  linseed 
oil,  mineral  oil,  lard,  cream, 
or  even  whole  milk  through 
stomach  tube. 

DOGBANE  OR 

INDIAN  //.  Mrp^ 

HEMP 

Apocynum 

Stems  covered  with  tough  fibrous 
bark,  filled  with  milky  juice;  ob¬ 
long,  smooth  leases,  paired  on 
stem;  greenish-white  flowers  and 
long  slender  pods  with  milkweed¬ 
like,  flossy  seeds.  U/i'  to  5'  tall. 
Poisonous:  Whole  plant,  hay  or 
anytime. 

One-half  to  one  ounce  of  fresh 
green  leaves  can  kill  a  cow.  First, 
rise  in  temperature,  sweating,  strong 
pulse,  cold  extremities,  dilated  pu¬ 
pils;  later,  inside  of  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils  become  discolored  and  in¬ 
flamed.  Bowel  action  is  frequent; 
fatal  unless  treatment  is  started 
early. 

Empty  stomach.  Tannic  or 
gallic  acid.  Atropine  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals;  quiet, 
warm. 
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PLANTS 


DESCRIPTION 

SYMPTOMS  AND  EFFECTS 

TREATMENT 

Hairy,  angular,  many-branched, 
weak  stem;  wavy-toothed,  medium 
sized,  thin,  green  leaves;  white 
drooping  clusters  of  flowers;  purple 
berries.  1'  to  2'  high.  Poisonous: 
Whole  plant,  before  fall. 

Early  symptoms  are:  stupefaction, 
nau.sea,  constipation;  later,  lost 
muscular  coordination,  sense  of 
feeling  and  dilated  pupils.  In  severe 
cases  cramps,  convulsioas,  and  res¬ 
pirators  paralysis. 

Stimulants.  Barbiturates, 
when  in  state  of  excitement. 

Stout,  coarse  annual;  spreading 
branches;  large,  purplish,  green, 
strong-scented  leaves  coarsely 
toothed.  Flowers,  large  trumpet 
tubed,  white  or  purplish.  Seeds  are 
prickly  capsules  called  thorny  ap¬ 
ples,  splitting  into  four  lengths.  2' 
to  high.  Poisonous:  Whole  plant 
in  hay,  during  growing  season. 

Early  symptoms  include  rapid 
pul.se  and  breathing,  dilated  pupils, 
restlessness,  muscular  twitching, 
frequent  urination.  In  fatal  ca.ses, 
pulse  weakens,  breathing  slows  and 
is  irregular,  sub-temperature,  no 
urination,  convulsions,  coma. 

Tannin,  empty  stomach.  Caf¬ 
feine  for  stimulant.  Artificial 
respiration.  Barbiturates  or 
morphine  in  convulsive  state. 

Coarse,  perennial  gra.s.s  with  creep¬ 
ing  underground  rootstalks.  Leaves 
1'  to  3'  long,  J4  inch  wide,  have 
conspicuous  white  midveins,  loose¬ 
ly  branched;  spreading  .seed  head 
and  end  of  stem.  Poi.sonous:  Stalks, 
especially  if  frosted  or  wilted,  dur¬ 
ing  drought  or  late  summer. 

Cyanide  poisoning;  rapid  difficult 
breathing,  giddy,  falls,  heart  action 
weakened,  almond  odor  on  breath, 
muscular  spasms,  paralysis  of  res¬ 
pirators  and  circulatory  centers  of 
brain,  bloat;  death,  within  a  few 
hours  after  poisoning. 

Intravenous  sodium  thiosul¬ 
fate  with  sodium  nitrite. 
Com  syrup  and  mola.sses 
through  stomach  tube. 

Erect,  single  stemmed,  lacy  herb. 
Alternate  oval  leaves  with  leaf  stem 

1  to  2  inches  long  and  toothed  mar¬ 
gins.  Pale  blue,  bell-like,  2  lipped 
flowers  in  angles  of  upper  leaves.  T 
to  2'  tall.  Poisonous:  Leaves, stems, 
fruits,  anytime. 

Eating  large  quantities  causes  di¬ 
lated  pupils,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
Later,  exhaustion,  prostration,  stu¬ 
por,  and  coma  may  precede  a  rare 
instance  of  death. 

Stimulants,  purges;  anti¬ 
dotes  and  tannic  acid  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  alkaloids.  .Artificial 
respiration. 

Perennial,  deeply  indented  leaves 
in  3-5-7's.  In  spring  spurred  flowers 
are  clustered  along  tops  of  stems; 
are  usually  blue.  Low,  1'  to  3'  high. 
Poi.sonous:  Whole  plant  in  early 
spring. 

Small  amounts  causes  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  staggering  or  muscular  incoor¬ 
dination,  and  constipation.  Eating 
0.5C^  of  weight  causes  slobbering, 
nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  bloating, 
cons  ulsions.  Death  may  follow  con¬ 
sul  ions  and  paralysis  of  respirat«>rs 
system. 

Quiet;  epsom  salts  by 
mouth.  Hypodermic  injec¬ 
tion  f>er  500  pounds  bixly 
weight:  1  grain  physostig- 
min  salicylate;  2  grains  pilo- 
carpin  hydrochloride;  '/j 
grain  strychnine  sulfate.  For 
bloat  use  stomach  tube. 

Tall,  smooth,  purple,  succulent 
herb;  small  white  flowers  in  clusters 
on  ends  of  stems;  dark,  flattened 
spherical,  purple  berries  with  crim¬ 
son  juice;  3'  to  10'  tall.  Perennial 
from  large  tap  root.  Cooking  de¬ 
stroys  poi.son!  Poisonous:  Root  and 
berries,  anytime. 

Eating  small  quantities  causes 
retching  and  vomiting  after  two 
hours.  l..atcr,  spasms,  purging,  and 
convulsions  may  develop.  Severely 
poisoned  animals  may  develop  res¬ 
pirators  paralysis  resulting  in  death. 

.\ntidotes  for  alkaloid  poi- 
.ons. 

Hairs'  stem  exudes  a  milky  juice; 
seeds  flos.sy,  cotton-like,  and  air¬ 
borne.  Leaves  may  be  broad,  flat, 
thick,  opposite;  or  long,  lance¬ 
shaped  and  whorled  on  stem.  Pur¬ 
ple  flowers  grow’  in  clumps  atop 
.stems  in  late  summer.  T  to  3'  tall. 
Whorled  variety  most  deadly!  Poi¬ 
sonous:  Tops  and  leaves,  hay, 
mostly  in  .spring. 

.•\  violent  poison  in  green  topj  of 
young  plants— only  0.1%  of  Ixxly 
weight  can  produce  death.  Loss  of 
appetite,  diarrhea,  loss  of  cud,  de¬ 
velop  first  day  after  poi.soning. 
Later,  falling,  paralysis  of  rear 
limbs,  labored  breathing,  spasms: 
respiratory  failure  may  cause  death. 

Quiet  and  sedatives. 

Biennial;  purple  spotted,  parsley¬ 
like  leaves,  parsnip-like  roots. 
.Showy,  umbrella-clustered  flowers: 
disagreeable  odor.  3'  to  6'  tall. 
Poisonous:  \Vhole  plant,  in  spring. 

Loss  of  appetite,  slobbering,  ners’- 
ous  tremors,  rapid,  feeble  pulse, 
muscular  incoordination,  and  great 
nain.  No  convulsions  as  in  water 
hemlock. 

Remove  stomach  contents; 
purgative,  tannic  acid;  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration. 

NIGHTSHADi: 
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dangerous  weeds  and  she’ll  commit  suicide 
right  in  her  own  pasture. 

Conditions  Of  Poisoning 

There  arc  three  ways  for  most  living 
things  to  b('  poisoned:  by  contact,  which 
usually  jjroduces  a  skin  irritation  or  derma¬ 
titis,  as  from  poison  ivy;  by  the  injection 
of  venom  directly  into  the  blood,  usually 
by  reptiles  and  only  rarely  by  plants ;  and 
last,  but  most  important  in  cattle  poison¬ 
ing,  by  eating. 

There  are  more  than  75  plants  which 
injure  an  animal  through  its  digestive 
tract,  and  they  produce  characteristic 
symptoms  in  the  part  of  the  body  which 
they  attack.  For  example,  cyanogenctic 
plants  attack  the  blood  by  interfering  with 
the  oxygen-canying  capacity  of  the  red 
blood  cells,  thus  turning  the  blood  blue. 
Wild  cherry  and  wilted  Sudan  grass  con¬ 
tain  the  poison,  hydrocyanic  acid.  Del- 
phinin  in  larkspur  is  an  alkaloidal  poison 
which  will  depress  the  nervous  system. 
There  are  muscular  poisons,  such  as  the 
alcohol  tremetol,  in  white  snakeroot,  which 
cause  a  violent  muscular  trembling  and 
weakness. 

Poisons  that  affect  the  brain  do  so  in 
thre('  ways  :  by  causing  a  drowsiness  or  nar¬ 
cosis  as  docs  the  opium  in  poppies;  by 
causing  mania  or  delirium  as  do  the  pois¬ 
ons  in  jimson  weed  and  black  locust ;  and 
by  causing  intoxication  or  inebriation  as 
do  the  poisons  in  toadstools,  wormwood 
and  jamaica  dogwood. 

A  number  of  poisons  arc  violently  irri¬ 
tating.  Among  these  arc  plants  containing 
saponins,  such  as  bouncing  bet,  and  the 
poisons  in  castor  bean  and  may  apple, 
which  also  cause  a  violent  diarrhea.  Ergot, 
an  irritant,  produces  abortions. 

A  number  of  plants  eaten  by  cattle  do 
not  seriously  affect  the  animal’s  health 
but  may  cause  the  farmer  severe  loss  by 
spoiling  the  flavor  or  appearance  of  the 
milk  or  by  depressing  the  supply.  Flavor 
is  affected  by  yarrow,  wild  garlic,  onion 
and  carrots ;  and  buttercups  turn  the  milk 
red  in  color  and  diminish  the  supply  by 
their  irritating  action. 

Pure  mechanical  poisons  are :  seeds  burrs, 
hairs,  awns,  hooks  and  spurs,  which  are 
to  be  found  on  plants  like  sandbur,  squir¬ 
rel  tail  grass  and  mullein.  These  irritating 
plant  parts  tear  the  flesh  around  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  producing  open  sores  that  lead 
to  blindness  and  starv-ation  or  open  chan¬ 
nels  for  infecting  bacteria.  They  get  into 
the  hooves,  crippling  the  animal  and  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  fall  behind  the  herd.  Mechanical 
irritants  that  are  swallowed  set  up  ulcerous 
conditions  in  the  walls  of  the  digestive 
tract  or  may  form  large  hair  balls  which 
obstruct  digestive  channels. 

Certain  plants  poison  only  through 
their  seeds.  In  the  past  many  farmers  have 
inadvertently  fed  dangerous  quantities  of 
cockle  seeds  to  their  poultry  and  livestock 
which  they  had  carefully  screened  from 
their  wheat.  Prior  to  that,  when  cockle 
seeds  were  ground  into  flour,  many  human 


A  FEED  LOT,  neglected  during  the  summer  and  allowed  to  go  to  weeds,  may  grow 
enough  poison  to  damage  o  whole  herd.  By  intent  or  accident,  cows  often  get  into  the 
poison  patches.  An  odd  afternoon  job  to  mow  it,  but  keep  the  point  of  the  scythe  down. 


hunger  or  of  a  foolishly  depraved  appe¬ 
tite.  Back  in  the  barn  lay  the  body,  and 
now  we  had  found  the  culprit! 

During  the  summer  we  were  visiting  a 
friend,  a  dairy  farmer,  and  mentioned  our 
neighbor’s  loss.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
once.  “Why,  I’ve  lost  three  animals  fnyself 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  vet  just  said, 
‘forage  poisoning.’  Somt'thing  she  ate  in 
the  hay,  he  thought.”  We  named  several 
weeds  that  poison  hay - horsetail,  jim¬ 

son  weed,  dogbane.  He  invited  us  to  look 
over  his  place  with  him.  Sure  enough, 
clustered  around  his  barnyard  and  build¬ 
ings  we  found  quantities  of  jimson  weed,  a 
definite  menace  to  his  present  herd.  While 
99  per  cent  of  the  time  a  cow  is  too  well- 
fed  to  eat  a  poisonous  plant,  let  a  drought 
come  or  let  her  get  hungry  in  the  barn 
and  then  turn  her  loose  where  there  are 


ist-chemist,  husband-and-wife  team,  in 
the  hope  we  could  discover  the  cause  of 
his  cow’’s  poisoning. 

We  determined  that  we  would  not 
accept  the  verdict,  “Unknown  Poison.” 
With  Muenscher’s  Poisonous  Plants  of  the 
United  States  and  the  1942  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  in  hand,  we  set  out  with  the 
farmer  across  the  pastures  in  search  of  the 
offending  plant.  We  had  a  clue — Daisy’s 
breathing  had  stopped  first,  and  so  it 
must  be  a  poison  that  causes  respiratory 
paralysis.  Because  of  this  and  because  of 
her  very  violent  and  sudden  end,  we  were 
able  to  boil  down  the  cause  to  three  plants, 
milkweed,  larkspur,  and  water  hemlock. 
In  her  last  pasturage  we  discovered  that 
she  had  been  tethered  in  a  large  infesta¬ 
tion  of  milkweed.  There  were  the  tops 
neatly  cropped  in  a  moment  of  ravenous 
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b<*ings  were  poisoned  and  a  few  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  saponin,  a  violent  emetic 
poison.  Castor  bean  cakes  and  cottonseed 
cakes  should  never  be  fed  fresh  to  ani¬ 
mals,  as  the  ricin  and  gossypol  in  the  resid¬ 
ual  oils  are  dangerous  poisons  which  take 
time  to  he  oxidized  by  the  air  and  made 
harmless.  Grain  infested  with  ergot  should 
never  b<'  fed  to  cattle,  as  ergot  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  poison  which  may  cause  abortion,  gan¬ 
grene  and  other  serious  effects.  Fungus 
growths  such  as  toadstools  are  poisonous 
to  cattle  as  well  as  man. 

Some  plants  have  strange  and  unusual 
effects  on  animals.  Some  plants  contain 
photodynamic  substances  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  will 
produce  a  violent  reaction  in  the  animal 
in  whose  blood  stream  they  travel.  Cattle 
growers  are  often  thrown  off  the  track  by 
symptoms  of  dermatitis  breaking  out  on 
the  white  patches  of  skin  or  hair  of  their 
beasts  and  they  believe  that  some  spray 
or  outside  contact  has  caused  the  injury. 
Dark-skinned  patches  contain  enough  pig¬ 
mentation  to  screen  out  the  undesirable 
light  rays,  whereas  the  white-skinn(*d  or 
white-haired  patches  are  very  susceptible. 
Dyeing  the  skin  of  affected  animals  or 


keeping  them  out  of  the  direct  sunlight 
will  often  offset  the  damage.  In  addition 
to  dermatitis,  falling  hair  and  trifoliosis  or 
bighead  are  symptoms.  Alsike  clover,  St. 
John’s  wort,  buckwheat,  bunch  grass,  and 
rabbit  bush  are  examples  of  plants  that 
produce  photosensitization  under  certain 
conditions. 

Another  dangerous  poison,  dicumarol 
was  recently  isolated  from  spoiled  sweet 
clover.  This  discovery  has  explained  the 
peculiar  spongy  masses  of  blood  under 
sidns  of  animals  and  their  sudden  death 
from  hemorrhage  after  such  minor  oper¬ 
ations  as  castration  or  dehorning.  While 
tliis  substance  has  bt'come  a  valuable 
medicinal  for  human  beings  when  admin¬ 
istered  under  carefully  controlled  condi¬ 
tions,  since  it  interferes  with  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  blood  clotting,  it  is  a  dangerous 
forage  menace  to  cattle. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  plant  poison 
from  an  historical  standpoint  is  that  which 
causes  “milk  sickness”  in  people  and 
“trembles”  in  cattle.  The  month  of  August 
or  any  drought  period  was  one  of  terror 
and  sadness  to  isolated  pioneer  settlements 
along  the  Ohio  river,  b(*cause  of  the  great 
loss  of  human  life  and  valuable  cattle  that 


took  place  from  some  mysterious  source 
of  p>oison.  Mists  from  the  river,  poisonous 
dew,  volatile  minerals  were  but  a  few  of 
the  fantastic  theories  of  the  cause  of  “puk¬ 
ing  fever”  given  by  the  settlers.  Animals 
became  listless,  lost  weight,  trembled 
violently  after  any  exercise,  and  frequently 
died  a  violent  death.  Human  beings,  drink¬ 
ing  the  milk  of  the  fx>isoned  animals,  per¬ 
haps  even  before  the  animal  showed  out¬ 
ward  symptoms  of  poisoning,  were  severely 
constipated,  vomited  a  greenish  fluid,  be¬ 
came  delirious  and  appeared  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  high  fever,  although  they 
actually  had  a  depressed  temp)erature. 
Both  animal  and  human  victims  had 
malodorous  breaths  like  acetone  or  sewer 
gas.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  young 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Lin¬ 
colns’  neighbors,  the  Sparrows,  died  from 
this  p)oisoning  in  an  outbreak  in  1818  at 
the  little  Indiana  community  of  Pigeon 
Cove. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  offending  plant  was 
found  to  be  white  snakeroot,  Eupatorium 
urticae folium.  Subsequently,  jimmyweed 
or  ray  less  goldenrod,  and  Aplopappus 
heterophyllus,  a  plant  with  no  common 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


FARM  ANIMALS  die  in  lonely  postures;  their  stiff  and  flyblown  remains  ore  found  —  and  often  death  is  regarded  os  on  Act  of  God. 
Better  practice  is  to  seek  out  the  poison  weed  and  destroy  it.  Danger  is  greatest  when  the  herd  is  first  turned  out  in  the  spring. 
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farmer  who  named  the  spittle  bug 
was  observant,  like  the  unknown 
character  who  named  hogs  “hogs”.  If 
your  alfalfa  field  looks  like  a  gang  of 
thirsty  sailors  has  passed  recently,  all  spit¬ 
ting  to  windward,  then  your  field  is 
afflicted  with  the  spittle  bug.  In  spite  of 
his  name  he’s  not  something  you  can 
laugh  off.  He  is  a  destroyer,  has  a  grow¬ 
ing  pup’s  appetite,  and  has  an  effective 
armor  against  insecticides. 

During  the  past  summer  the  spittle  bug 
moved  in  dangerous  numbers  into  hay 
fields,  pastures,  and  strawberiy  patches  in 
the  Midwest,  and  is  already  well  en¬ 
trenched  there.  If  his  career  isn’t  halted 
soon  he  will  become  a  fjermanent  member 
of  the  anny  of  insects  competing  with  the 
fanner  for  his  crops. 

Farmers  have  learned  that  the  bug 
moves  first  into  their  legume  crops  which 
are  stunted.  Spittle  bugs  in  the  straw¬ 
beriy’  patch  mean  yellowed  leaves,  small 
berries,  and  low  yield. 

In  the  adult  stage  the  spittle  bug  is  a 
winged  Icafhoppcr-likc  insect  with  an  in¬ 
satiable  appK'tite.  In  the  immature  stage, 
it  is  a  tiny  yellow  wingless  nymph  that 
spends  all  its  time  eating  and  growing.  As 
he  sucks  fluids  from  growing  plants  he 
creates  bubbles  of  foam  that  soon  encase 
him  in  the  spittle  from  which  he  gets  his 
name. 


March  of  The 

SPITTLE  BUG 


The  nymphs,  about  the  size  of  a 
timothy  seed,  may  congregate  in  groups 
of  a  dozen,  and  as  they  feed  they  work 
up  the  spittle  masses  which  reveal  their 
presence.  As  they  get  bigger  they  separate 
and  each  one  usually  takes  up  residence  in 
a  mass  of  spittle  all  his  own. 

The  bugs  live  and  feed  in  their  home¬ 
made  bubble  bath  until  about  the  middle 
of  June  when  they  start  to  change  to 
adults.  They  eventually  crawl  out  of  the 
spittle  mass  looking  like  chunky  overgrown 
leafhoppers.  The  adults  are  yellowish  or 
grayish  in  color  and  are  often  mistaken 
for  leafhoppers.  Once  they  have  become 
adults  they  no  longer  secrete  spittle.  While 
they  are  not  as  obvious  as  they  were  in 
the  nymph  stage,  the  adults  are  just  as 
busy.  They  go  right  on  eating.  They  will 
continue  to  feed  until  the  first  frost  kills 
them.  By  that  time  they  have  laid  eggs 
fer  next  year’s  crop. 

The  adults  with  the  help  of  the  w'ind, 
are  highly  mobile.  They  scatter  over  the 
surrounding  fields  eating  as  they  go.  They 
may  migrate  to  wheat  heads,  or  move  into 
young  com.  They  can  do  little  damage  to 
wheat,  and  so  far  farmers  haven’t  com¬ 
plained  about  them  cutting  corn  yields. 
During  July,  however,  they  can  make  a 
damaging  cut  in  the  yield  of  legume 
crops. 

While  me  spittle  bug  was  moving  into 


A  field  heavily  infested  with  the  nymph 
stage  of  the  spittle  bug  has  gobs  of  foam, 
which  looks  much  like  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg.  which  may  show  up  any  place 
on  the  plant.  A  walk  through  a  spittle 
infested  field  will  dampen  the  farmer’s 
trouser  legs  with  spittle  and  his  spirits  with 
visions  of  lowered  income. 

The  spittle  bug  is  not  a  newcomer  to 
the  Midwestern  farm  scene,  but  only  in 
recent  years  has  it  become  concentrated 
enough  to  bt'come  a  major  threat  to  crops. 
Insect  specialists  have  long  believed  that 
the  spittle  bug’s  habitat  was  confined  to 
swampy  uplands,  in  localities  with  a  cool 
moist  climate.  In  parts  of  Maine,  which 
supplies  such  conditions,  the  spittle  bug 
problem  is  an  old  one. 

During  the  past  three  summers  the  spittle 
bug  developed  into  a  serious  menace  in 
Ohio.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  So  far, 
fanners  west  of  Wisconsin  have  not  been 
bothered  with  the  pest. 

Life  Of  The  Spittle  Bug 

The  spittle  bug  has  three  stages  in  his 
life  cycle.  He  spends  the  winter  months 
as  an  egg  snugly  encased  close  to  the 
ground  in  the  stems  of  grasses,  legumes, 
and  weeds.  About  the  middle  of  April  the 
tiny  eggs  start  to  split  open  and  the  new- 
boni  nymphs  climb  up  the  stem  of  their 
host  plant  for  bmakfast. 


NORM  McGEE  dusts  a  southern  Ohio  meadow  with  30  pounds  to  the  acre  of  three  per  cent  DDT  dust  for  adult  spittle  bugs. 
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Within  his  home-made  bubble 
bath  the  hungry  spittle  bug  is  safe 
from  many  sprays  and  dusts.  He 
may  become  a  major  farm  pest. 


Midwestern  states  in  force  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  farmers  were  not 
sitting  on  the  fence  with  their  hands 
folded.  County  agricultural  agents  began 
to  get  calls  for  information  on  controlling 
the  insect.  State  extension  entobiologists 
were  called  in,  and  commercial  manufac¬ 
turers  of  insecticides  were  asked  to  lend 
a  hand.  Out  of  this  effort  came  suggestions 
for  spraying  and  dusting  infested  fields. 

The  recommendations  vary  somewhat 
from  state  to  state,  but  the  differences  are 
minor  and  nothing  to  quibble  about.  Dr. 
t  T.  H.  Parks,  Extension  Entomologist  for 

I  Ohio,  supplied  farmers  of  his  state  with  a 

plan  of  attack  that  worked  well  during 
the  summer  of  1949.  Farmers  following 
his  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of 
meadow  crops  report  good  results. 

The  recommendations  for  spraying  the 
j  adult  bugs  are  different  from  those  sug- 

1  gested  for  the  control  of  the  nymphs.  Dif¬ 

ferent  chemicals  are  used  for  each  stage 
in  the  life  of  the  bug.  It  is  best  to  treat 
the  field  early  in  the  season  to  kill  the 
nymphs  and  avoid  the  loss  in  crops  that 
will  come  from  the  feeding  the  insects  will 
do  between  the  nymph  stage  and  the  time 
they  can  be  sprayed  as  adults. 

The  two  major  drawbacks  to  good  con¬ 
trol  of  the  spittle  bug  have  been,  ( 1 )  few 
(Continued  on  page  128) 


CHINCHILLAS 

BY  GLENDON  R.  HERDMAN 

Chinchillas  tcere  taken  from  their  native  Andean  Mountains^  and 
soon  became  the  most  valuable  fur  bearing  animal  in  captivity. 

They  are  easy  to  raise,  and  anybody  can  get  them  for  about  $1,600.00  a  pair. 


Indians  believed  that  chinchillas  never 
drank.  Chapman  boujEjht  the  chinchilla 
and  soon  became  interested  in  them. 

He  applied  for  trapping  permission 
from  the  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and  Chilean 
governments.  The  officials,  at  first,  an¬ 
swered  with  a  firm  “no”.  Only  after  much 
persuasion  did  they  finally  relent  and 
grant  Chapman  the  piermit  he  sought. 

So  scarce  were  the  chinchillas  that  it 
took  23  Indian  trappers  nearly  three  and 
one-half  years  to  capture  1 1  of  the  ani- 
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T  PRESENT,  the  precious  and  costly 
chinchilla  is  not  in  the  least  worried 
about  losing  his  expensive  hide.  Contrary 
to  the  old  adage,  “There’s  safety  in  num¬ 
bers,”  this  lucky  little  rodent  can  thank 
his  Andean  ancestors  that,  as  yet,  his  kind 
is  more  valuable  as  a  breeder  than  a  pelt. 
And,  according  to  expierts  in  the  field,  his 
reprieve  is  apt  to  continue  for  another 
five  or  six  years. 

The  chinchilla  is  the  most  valuable  fur 
animal  known.  One  hundred  and  fifty 


pelts  w'ill  make  up  a  full-length  ladies’ 
coat  which  can  in  turn  be  sold  for 
$35,000.  There  are  only  25  chinchilla 
coats  in  the  world  today. 

In  1918  an  Indian  trotted  into  the 
Andean  camp  of  M.  F.  Chapman.  U.  S. 
Anaconda  Copper  mining  engineer.  The 
Indian  was  carrying  a  five-gallon  can. 
Approaching  Chapman,  the  Indian 
pointed  to  the  can,  grinned,  and  said, 
“Chinchilla!”  The  animal  was  half  dead 
from  lack  of  food  and  water,  for  the 


rnals  which  Chapman  considered  suitable  for  breeding  stock. 

Profiting  by  the  failures  of  others  before  him,  Chapman  and 
his  royal  cargo  descended  but  a  thousand  feet  a  month,  thus 
allowing  the  chinchillas  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  lower  alti¬ 
tudes.  The  animals  were  kept  in  a  huge  wooden  cage,  with  a 
built-in  compartment  for  ice.  It  took  a  year  for  the  party  to 
reach  sea  level,  but  the  animals  liv(‘d  and  were  healthy. 

At  the  seaport.  Chapman  ran  into  additional  obstacles.  The 
South  American  authorities  were  dead  set  against  his  exporting 
the  chinchillas.  Only  after  wading  through  an  endless  maze  of 
red  tape  did  he  finally  win  his  point. 

He  booked  passage  on  the  only  transport  available,  the  S.S. 
Anyo  Maru.  Sensing  that  the  Japanese  captain  would  insist  on 
carrying  the  chinchillas  in  the  hold,  where  they  would  surely 
die  while  crossing  the  equator,  he  decided  upon  a  clever  ruse. 
The  cage  was  put  aboard,  disguised  as  cargo,  and  1 1  of  Chap¬ 
man’s  friends,  each  with  a  chinchilla  in  his  pocket,  came  to 
Chapman’s  cabin  to  bid  him  bon  voyage. 

Shortly  after  clearing  f)ort.  the  Japanese  captain  discovered 
the  presence  of  the  smuggled  chinchillas.  As  Chapman  had  ex¬ 
pected,  the  captain  insisted  that  the  animals  be  carried  in  the 
hold.  “If  these  animals  are  not  left  just  where  they  are,”  Chap¬ 
man  said,  “I’ll  sue  your  company  for  one  million  dollars.”  The 
captain  thought  it  over  a  moment,  hissed  apologies,  and  left. 

As  the  ship  approached  the  equator,  the  whole  venture  nearly 
ended  in  disaster.  The  little  animals  all  but  smothered  in  their 
own  fur.  Chapman  demanded  all  the  ice  aboard  ship^-and  got  it. 
By  packing  the  cage  with  ice,  and  keeping  the  stateroom’s  electric 
fans  constantly  running,  he  kept  his  chinchillas  alive.  Then,  as 
the  Anyo  Maru  steamed  out  of  the  tropics  and  the  weather 
cooled,  the  chinchillas  lost  their  fur.  Arriving  at  San  Pedro, 
California,  in  February,  Chapman  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  animals  from  freezing.  He  substituted  blankets 
and  hot-water  bottles  for  ice  and  saved  them. 

The  first  year  in  America  went  so  badly  that  it  was  a  toss-up 
whether  Chapman’s  dream  would  succeed  or  become  a  night¬ 
mare.  As  the  seasons  in  North  America  were  just  the  opposite 
to  those  of  South  .America,  the  chinchillas  at  first  grew  their 
heaviest  fur  during  our  summer  months.  Fortunately,  by  1924, 
they  became  acclimated  to  the  schedule  of  seasons  and  resumed 
a  normal  interest  in  life.  Late  that  year,  the  first  chinchilla  litter 
in  .America  was  born. 

On  March  24,  1925,  the  first  pair  of  chinchillas  ever  sold  in 
.America  brought  Chapman  a  check  for  $1000. 

During  1926  Chapman  established  his  original  farm  on  two 
acres  of  land  at  Inglew’ood,  California.  That  site  now  contains 
26  multiple  housing  units,  service  buildings,  offices,  and  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory,  owned  by  Chapman’s  son. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  900  chinchilla  ranches  and 
approximately  55,000  animals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Until  these  herds  total  between  300.000  and  500,000  the  main 
profit  to  the  industry  will  continue  to  be  in  raising  chinchillas  for 
breeding  purf)oses.  What  will  happen  to  chinchilla  breeders’  in¬ 
comes  when  there  are  enough  of  the  animals  to  supply  demands 
for  fur  remains  to  be  seen. 

Meet  The  Chinchilla 

.A  full  grown  chinchilla  is  about  half  the  size  of  a  cottontail 
rabbit.  The  lustrous  blue-gray,  black-tipped  fur  is  an  inch  or 
more  deep,  and  so  soft,  that  with  your  eyes  closed,  it’s  impossible 
to  tell  when  you  are  touching  it.  Whereas  humans  have  but  one 
hair  to  the  follicle,  chinchillas  may  have  80  or  more. 

The  head  of  this  little  rodent,  with  its  cat-like  whiskers  and 
wrinkly  nose,  resembles  that  of  a  rabbit.  The  bushy,  turned-up 
tail  is  similar  to  a  squirrel’s. 

The  chinchilla  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  hardiest,  and  healthiest 
animals  in  the  world.  It  is  free  from  vermin,  and  has  no  of¬ 
fensive  odor. 

Besides  being  gentle  and  fond  of  affection,  it  has  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  curiosity.  Although  it  may  hop  rapidly  into  the  sanctuary 
of  its  nest  box  or  dart  behind  the  exercise  wheel  at  your  approach, 
curiosity  soon  conquers  caution  and  before  long  it  will  sneak  a 
quick  look,  then  come  hopping  out  to  investigate. 


CHINCHILLA  HOTELS  on  the  Chapman  Chinchilla  Farms  at  Ingle¬ 
wood,  California,  are  arranged  both  for  the  convenience  of  work¬ 
ers  and  comfort  of  the  animals.  Chinchillas  need  sunshine,  but 
must  have  quarters  that  protect  them  from  temperature  extremes. 
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Chinchillas,  as  livestock  prices  go,  come 
rather  high.  High  quality  breeding  stock 
costs  $1600  a  pair.  At  least  one  breeder 
sells  them  for  $400  down,  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  36  monthly  payments.  Two  pair 
is  considered  the  best  number  with  which 
to  start. 

A  purchaser  may  hnd  it  preferable  to 
board  his  animals  temporarily,  while 
building  up  his  herd,  rather  than  to  build 
housing,  and  care  for  them  himself.  This 
will  run  around  $3  per  animal  per  month. 

In  1943,  the  “BAR-3”  Ranch  of  Ingle¬ 
wood,  California,  started  in  the  business 
with  two  pair.  Later  that  year  an  addi¬ 
tional  1 3  chinchillas  were  purchased. 
From  the  original  17  animals  the  ranch 
now  has  125.  Jim  Cashman  and  his 
mother,  owners  of  the  “B.\R-3”,  say,  they 
have  sold  some  but  prefer  to  hold  on  to 
what  they  have  to  increase  their  herd. 

^'Iiat  Do  You  Risk? 

Well  established  chinchilla  ranchers 
usually  give  some  sort  of  a  warranty  with 
a  purchase.  Some  will  give  a  free  course 
in  the  care  of  the  animals. 

The  mortality  rate  varies  from  15  to  25 
per  cent.  There  is  on  the  market  at  the 


present  time,  a  vaccine — developed  over 
the  past  6ve  years,  by  Dr.  Hilan  F.  Keag\-, 
D.V.M.,  of  Chapman’s  Inglewood  Farm 
— which  is  used  to  prevent  diseases  rather 
than  to  cure  them.  It  has  been  used  on 
some  5000  chinchillas  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  has  considerably  reduced 
the  mortality  rate.  Although  the  normal 
life  span  of  the  chinchilla  is  usually  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  years,  exceptions 
are  common,  some  having  been  known  to 
live  to  over  twice  that  age. 

Selecting  Breeding  Stock 

Only  good  breeding  stock  from  reliable 
breeders  should  be  bought. 

Consult  the  rancher’s  records.  Reliable 
ranchers  all  keep  accurate  stock  records, 
and  should  be  willing  to  let  you  examine 
them.  With  each  animal  purchased  you 
are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  pedigree. 
Each  animal  should  be  registered  with  the 
National  Chinchilla  Breeders  Association 
of  America,  P.  O.  Box  1806,  Salt  Lake 
City  12,  Utah.  This  Association  will  send 
the  certificates  to  the  rancher  from  whom 
you  purchased.  He,  in  turn,  will  forward 
them  to  you. 

Chinchillas  arc  vegetarians.  .Although 


extremely  fastidious  in  their  eating  habits, 
they  are  not  difficult  to  feed.  It  costs  only 
$2  to  $3  to  feed  a  chinchilla  for  a  year.  If 
the  feed  bill  runs  higher,  the  breeder  is 
probably  over-feeding. 

Along  with  scientifically  prepared  pel¬ 
lets,  the  feeding  regimen  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  alfalfa,  dried  grass,  oat,  bean, 
and  timothy  hays;  fresh  greens,  and  barks. 
Chinchillas  are  especially  fond  of  apple 
bough  or  Flowering  Maple,  but  pear  twigs 
and  quite  a  few  other  branches  and  twigs 
that  have  a  clean  bark  will  do  just  as  well. 
Barks  and  twigs  that  have  been  exposed  to 
dogs  should  never  be  used.  A  cyst-form¬ 
ing  organism  carried  by  dogs  can  be  passed 
on  to  your  animals. 

A  satisfactory  diet  can  be  made  up  of 
pellets,  roughages,  and  barks.  One  com¬ 
mercial  pellet  is  San  Fernando  Chinchilla 
Pellets  which  may  be  purchased  through 
The  Distributor  Feed  Co.,  4435  Lennox 
Blvd.,  Inglewood,  Calif.  At  present,  these 
pellets  sell  for  $7.25  per  100  pounds,  plus 
freight  charges.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  other  satisfactory  pellets  on  the  market. 

The  average  chinchilla  will  eat  one  and 
a  half  teaspoons  of  pellets  daily,  plus  hay. 
The  animals  are  also  fond  of  occasional 
tidbits  such  as  almonds,  raisins,  walnuts, 
and  sunflower  seeds. 

Automatie  feeders,  feed  boards  or  dishes 
have  all  proved  satisfactory.  Any  type  of 
feeding  equipment  that  is  easily  kept  clean 
and  permits  ready  access  to  the  feed  will 
do. 

Chinchillas  are  night  feeders.  The  ideal 
time  for  feeding  is  around  sundown,  when 
they  begin  to  show  signs  of  activity.  The 
animals  soon  learn  when  it’s  “chow”  time 
and  are  anxiously  awaiting  it.  Feeding 
should  be  held  to  a  regular  schedule. 

Watering 

Chinchillas  drink  less  than  a  tablespoon 
of  water  a  day.  There  are  two  types  of 
watering  systems  in  general  use.  One  is 
the  dew-drop  system  which  is  a  nippled 
pipe  running  through  the  pens.  It  will  re¬ 
lease  w’ater  when  the  animals  press  their 
teeth  against  the  nipple. 

Another  very  satisfactory  system  is  a 
small  water  bottle  containing  a  rubber 
cork,  from  which  a  glass  or  pyrex  tube 
about  four  inehes  long  protrudes  about 
one  inch  into  the  pen. 

Chinchillas  can  be  bred  when  they  are 
six  months  old.  When  mating  chinchillas 
be  sure  that  both  of  their  pedigree  records 
are  tops.  Pair  the  animals  that  have  good, 
long,  dense,  silky  fur,  and  match  their 
coloring  as  closely  as  possible.  Choose  onlv 
the  largest  and  most  vivacious  of  your  ani¬ 
mals.  This  will  pay  off  with  healthier 
(Continued  on  page  .130) 


FREE  MERRY-GO-ROUND  rides  (right) 
help  chinchillas  keep  healthy.  These 
exercise  wheels  can  be  made  from 
scrap  metal.  Place  one  in  every  pen. 


SMOTHERED  FROM  OVERCROWDING,  these  hogs  represent  a  half-ton  loss  of  pork  and  lard. 


HANDLE  WITH  CARE 

You  can^t  label  your  stock  **FR.4GILE^*  uhen 
you  ship  them  to  market^  but  you  can 
take  simple  precautions  that  uill  cut  losses. 


I  ^HERE’S  an  old  saying  that  pretty 
•■•ell  fits  the  stock  buyer,”  George 
Dordaller,  who  is  a  buyer,  says.  “It  goes, 
‘Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you.  Fool  me 
twice,  shame  on  me.’  When  you  work  as  a 
buyer  for  20  years  at  the  same  stock  yards, 
as  I  have,  you  get  to  know  the  farmers 
who  ship  in  stock  and  the  truckers  who 
haul  it  to  market.  I’ve  been  stung  pretty 
badly  on  occasion,  but  you  can  bet  I  was 
dam  careful  the  next  time  I  made  a  bid  on 
that  farmer’s  stock.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  farmers  and  truckers  who  always  de¬ 
liver  good  stock  and  I’m  always  willing 
to  bid  a  little  high  on  their  stuff  because 
I  know  that  the  animals  have  been  fed 
right  and  that  they  won’t  be  damaged  in 
handling.” 

Farmers  expend  a  great  deal  of  feed, 
money  and  effort  producing  meat  in  the 
form  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  time  they  finish  their  produc¬ 
tion  job  and  the  time  it  is  delivered  to 
the  packers  there  is  a  huge  loss.  A  part  of 
this  loss  is  damage  from  handling  and 
hauling;  a  part  is  from  shrinkage. 


Shrinkage  can’t  be  eliminated  but  may 
be  reduced  by  careful  handling.  It  varies 
with  the  class  of  animals  and  with  the 
seasons.  An  example  of  shrinkage  is  shown 
in  a  study  made  by  the  Virginia  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute.  Over  tw'o  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  on  their  way  to  the  stock  yards 
some  650  miles  away,  were  wei'^hed  at  the 
farm  where  they  averaged  1,526  pounds 
and  weighed  again  on  arrival  where  it  was 
found  that  the  average  shrinkage 
amounted  to  131  pounds  per  head.  True, 
the  animals  regained  some  56’ pounds  of 
the  loss  within  five  hours  of  arrival,  but 
that  still  Ic.^-ves  a  lot  of  weight  the  farmer 
was  not  paid  for. 

A  different  kind  of  loss,  and  one  that 
can  be  greatly  redu''ed,  comes  from 
bruised,  crippled  and  killed  animals.  This 
loss  amounts  to  around  $33,380,000  worth 
of  meat  each  year.  Bruised  animals  cause 
the  bi'Tgest  part  of  this  loss  hut  dead  and 
crippled  animals  make  a  substantial,  un¬ 
pleasant  contribution  to  the  waste. 

Railroads,  meat  packers,  and  the  con¬ 
suming  public  all  absorb  a  part  of  this  loss. 
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but  it  is  the  farmer  who  really  takes  the 
beating.  The  animals  he  ships  to  market 
remain  his  property  until  the  deal  is  closed 
with  a  buyer.  If  they  die  or  are  injured 
in  transit  by  truck  or  in  the  yards  he  may 
recover  their  value  if  the  trucker  carries  in¬ 
surance.  Railroads  carry  no  insurance  but 
pay  damages  themselves.  If  they  are 
bruised  and  in  bad  condition  when  they 
arrive  at  the  market  he  takes  an  immedi¬ 
ate  loss  from  lower  bids  on  his  stock.  Over¬ 
loading  of  either  truck  or  car  may 
jeopardize  collection  of  damages. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  he  loses,  how¬ 
ever.  The  lost  meat  that  shows  up  in  the 
packing  house  tankage  because  of  bad 
handling  is  reflected  in  the  lower  bids 
buyers  make  on  all  livestock.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  dead  and  cripples  that 
arrive  at  the  yards  will  be  reflected  in  a 
higher  insurance  rate  all  farmers  will  pay 
when  they  buy  insurance. 

.\11  of  the  bruised  meat,  along  with  the 
broken  bones  and  the  torn  meat  around 
them,  is  condemned  by  the  veterinary  in¬ 
spectors.  This  meat  and  the  animals  that 
arrive  at  the  market  dead  is  put  in  the  in¬ 
edible  tank  and  converted  into  commer¬ 
cial,  inedible  grease  and  tankage. 

The  farmer  knows  too  well  that  the 


SOLID  FOOTING  makes  it  easy  to  march  these  cows  into  the  truck.  Materials  for  this  cement  block  chute  cost  $25  before 
the  war;  the  farmer  supplied  the  labor  himself.  Today  materials  would  cost  $20  more,  but  would  still  be  well  worth  the  price. 


biggest  part  of  this  loss  is  going  to  be 
shifted  to  his  shoulders.  It  may  seem  un¬ 
fair  to  him,  but  the  facts  seem  to  show 
that  he  is  directly  responsible  for  a  big 
part  of  the  loss  and  that  he  could  prevent 
a  good  part  of  the  remainder  of  it  by  safe 
loading  and  by  dealing  with  reliable  ship¬ 
pers. 

A  Tally  On  Bruises 

For  the  past  three  years  Wilson  and 
Company,  one  of  the  Big  Four  meat 
packers,  have  run  weekly  tests  on  hogs  and 
cattle  at  various  stock  yards  to  determine 
the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  caused  by 
bruising  alone.  They  also  wanted  to  find 
out  the  age,  location  and  causes  of  bruises, 
and  other  important  items  such  as  the 
effect  of  the  type  of  transportation  on 
bruising,  the  age  and  size  of  the  animals 
bruised,  and  the  effect  of  the  weather  on 
this  loss. 

The  tests  showed  that  36  p>er  cent  of 
the  hogs  and  39  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
that  were  e.xamined  had  been  bruised.  The 
loss  in  trim  and  devalued  cuts  of  the 
damaged  animals  amounted  to  over  42 
cents  a  head  on  hogs  and  $5.22  on  cattle. 
Not  only  were  the  bruises  more  costly, 
they  were  also  more  numerous  on  the 


higher  priced  cuts  of  meat.  You  just  can’t 
kick  a  hog  as  he  goes  up  the  loading  chute 
without  endangering  the  hams.  The  pack¬ 
ers  say,  “If  you  must  kick  the  hog,  remove 
your  shoe  first.” 

An  effort  was  made  in  these  tests  to 
compare  the  amount  of  damage  in  ship¬ 
ping  by  truck  and  by  rail.  It  was  found 
that  31.86  per  cent  of  the  cattle  shipped 
by  truck  were  bruised  as  compared  with 
50.89  of  the  cattle  shipped  by  rail.  Hogs 
trucked  to  the  market  showed  35.51  per 
cent  of  their  number  bruised  while  37.85 
of  those  shipped  by  rail  were  damaged. 
In  evaluating  this  information,  Ralph 
May,  one  of  Wilson  and  Company’s  men 
in  charge  of  this  study,  said,  “You  must 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  animals 
shipped  by  rail  traveled  a  greater  distance 
than  those  shipped  by  truck  and  also  that 
most  of  those  shipped  by  rail  had  been 
driven  to  the  railroad  loading  points  by 
truck.  Since  there  are  practically  no 
straight  rail  shipments  today,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  bruising 
occurred  in  the  railroad  car  and  how  much 
on  the  truck  delivering  the  animals  to  the 
railroad.” 

A  study  of  the  bruises  that  had  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  cattle  led  May  and  his  associate. 


Harold  A.  Hcnncniaii,  to  conclude  that 
almost  two-thirds  of  them  were  caused  by 
crowding,  bumping  and  rushing.  Around 
18  per  cent  were  caused  by  trampling; 
nine  per  cent  were  man-made  with  whip, 
cane  or  club;  and  five  per  cent  were  caused 
by  horns.  The  bruised  hog  carcasses  told 
a  different  stor\'.  Here  40  per  cent  of  the 
bruises  were  caused  by  irate  handlers 
using  canes  or  clubs;  another  19.6  per 
cent  were  caused  by  kicking  or  prodding; 
16.6  per  cent  resulted  from  crowding  and 
trampling;  11.4  per  cent  were  inflicted  by 
pitchforks,  nails  or  other  puncturing  im¬ 
plements;  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
were  spreaders  caused  by  slippery  flooring 
and  iev  runways. 


Up  to  this  point  the  farmer  iniglu  shake 
his  head  and  say,  “So  that’s  the  way  those 
truckers  and  stock  handlers  treat  my  good 
animals  after  they  leave  here.  And  I  have 
to  foot  the  bill!”  But  the  study  takes  up 
the  age  of  the  bruises,  which  is  not  hard 
to  determine.  It  was  found  that  46.7  per 
cent  of  the  bruises  on  swine  occurred  on 
the  farm  before  loading  and  that  70.6  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  bruises  were  over  two 
days  old.  Since  the  cattle  were  slaughtered 
from  one  to  seven  days  after  leaving  the 
farm  or  ranch  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
how  much  of  the  damage  was  caused  be¬ 
fore  they  were  shipped. 

Though  bruised  stock  causes  the  largest 
part  of  the  loss  in  livestock  shipping,  crip¬ 


A  SNACK  FOR  CALVES  and  feed  for  other  animals  is  provided  when  they 
debark  for  their  legal  rest  after  28  hours  of  travel  on  the  railroad. 

BRUISED  HOGS  make  this  battered  sedan  a  costly  form  of  transportation. 


pled  and  dead  animals  account  for  an 
annual  loss  of  some  $7,fl50,000.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  there  are  a  number  of  things  the 
farmer  can  do  to  minimize  the  losses. 

The  Loading  Chute 

“One  of  the  surest  ways  to  cut  down  loss 
in  shipping  livestoi  k,”  A1  Huser,  manager 
of  the  Zumstein  Stock  Farm  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  says,  “is  to  have  a  good 
substantial  loading  chute  with  cleated  or 
rough  cement  flooring  to  prevent  slipping. 
The  chute  should  be  located  where  the 
truck  can  get  to  it  without  too  much  back¬ 
ing  and  Ailing  and  should  be  connected 
to  a  holding  pen.  That  way  you  can 
gather  the  animals  an  hour  or  so  before 
the  truck  is  due  and  they  can  quiet  down 
before  you  march  them  up  the  chute. 

“VVe  buy  and  sell  milk  cows  and  do  a 
lot  of  shipping.  VVe  bring  them  down  from 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  unload  them 
here,  and  later  load  them  again  to  send  to 
buyers.  With  care  we  are  able  to  deliver 
them  without  a  bruise,  and  most  of  them 
won’t  even  fall  off  on  production.  I  built 
my  concrete  block  loading  chute  before 
the  war  at  a  cost  of  about  $25.00  fqr  ma¬ 
terial.  That  didn’t  include  labor,  which  I 
did  myself.  At  today’s  prices  the  materials 
would  cost  $20.00  more.” 

Huser’s  belief  that  a  farm  chute  will 
save  injuring  animals  is  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  authoritative  voice  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Loss  Prevention 
Board  and  by  a  w’hole  chorus  of  truck 
drivers  who  run  into  this  problem  every 
day.  C.  H.  McNie,  Executive  Officer  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Loss  Prevention 
Board,  says,  “If  we  can  get  a  good  loading 
chute  on  every  farm  that  ships  stock,  a  big 
j>er  cent  of  the  damage  will  be  eliminated. 
The  chute  should  be  part  of  the  farm  yard 
or  feed  lot  where  the  animals  would  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  it.”  The  Board,  whose 
main  offices  are  located  at  700  Exchange 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9, 
Illinois,  have  prepared  plans  for  a  practi¬ 
cal  farm  chute.  The  Board  also  has  avail¬ 
able  plans  for  a  chute  and  holding  pens 
designed  by  Ray  Cuff,  their  Kansas  City 
regional  manager,  that  includes  a  layout 
for  holding  pens  and  a  spraying  alley.  Cuff 
says,  “Do  the  job  right.  Have  a  place 
where  you  can  spray  your  livestock  for 
grubs,  lice  and  mites  twice  a  year  con¬ 
nected  with  a  chute  that  will  put  them 
onto  a  truck  without  damage.  You’ll  pay 
for  the  job  in  the  savings  of  a  year  if  you 
handle  any  sizable  number  of  animals.” 

The  truckers,  who  haul  every  day  from 
the  best  and  the  worst  farms  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  are  even  louder  in  their  demand  for 
good  chutes.  “The  thing  we  usually  run 
into,”  says  Elmer  Temple,  an  independent 
trucker  from  Centerville,  Indiana,  “is 
about  three  chutes  to  every  30  farms.  We 
usually  collect  the  animals  early  in  the 
morning,  sometimes  before  it  is  light,  to 
get  them  in  for  the  early  high  buying.  Too 
darned  often  when  we  get  to  the  farm  we 
find  that  the  animals  we  are  going  to  haul 
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WHAT  PROFITS  A  FARMER,  who  spends  the  cold 'winter  in  the  feed  lot  doling 
out  his  groin,  if  careless  handlers  damage  his  stock  on  the  way  to  the  market? 


an*  still  out  in  the  field  and  the  farmer  has 
no  chute  for  loadinir.  We  carrv’  a  portable 
loadine;  chute  with  us  and  keep  it  in  p;ood 
condition,  but  to  my  mind  this  is  a  make¬ 
shift  affair.  We  jG;o  out  to  the  field,  hustle 
the  animals  in  and  then  have  a  rodeo  try- 
ini?  to  ijet  them  to  go  up  the  chute;  they 
want  to  walk  around  it  and  go  back  to  the 
pasture.  The  animals  are  all  keyed  up 
from  having  been  driven  in  and  they  don’t 
want  to  walk  up  a  strange  chute.  Ever\'- 
body’s  patience  is  soon  worn  mighty  thin 
and  it’s  easy  for  a  man  to  start  beating  on 


them.  .And  the  chasing  around  doesn’t  put 
any  weight  on  the  stock  cither.  Farmers 
don’t  seem  to  realize  that  a  calf  will  lose 
from  12  to  20  pounds  on  a  short  trip  and 
the  more  you  chase  them  the  hotter  they 
get  and  the  more  weight  they  will  lose. 

“.Another  thing  about  chutes,”  Temple 
continues,  “is  their  location.  Some  of  them 
arc  in  awkward  places  for  a  truck  and 
some  of  them  are  completely  useless  in 
winter  and  spring  when  the  barnyard  gets 
churned  up.  I  remember  one  place  where 
the  chute  seemed  to  be  in  an  ideal  spot  for 


loading.  We  filled  two  deck.s,  of  the  trailer 
with  hogs  in  short  order  and  were  starting 
away  when  the  front  wheel  of  the  trailer 
seemed  to  collapse.  I  got  out  and  found 
that  the  right  front  wheel  had  caved 
through  an  old  well  that  had  been  covered 
for  28  years.  Even  the  farmer  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  was  ever  there.  The  hogs 
were  piled  up  in  the  front  of  the  trailer 
and  we  had  to  move  them  up  to  the  rear 
to  get  them  off  so  we  could  get  the  trailer 
out  of  the  hole  and  load  up  again.  There 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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THESE  RED  FOX  pups  are  cute,  harmless,  and  playful.  By  late  autumn  they  will  be  hunters  like  their  parents. 


C 


The  Little  Foxes 


BY  GEORGE  FIGHTER 


EW  fariiR-rs  have  any  fondness  for 
-*■  the  fox.  They  consider  the  fox  an 
enemy  to  be  reckoned  with  and  figure  the 
best  place  for  him  is  on  a  woman’s  coat. 
To  the  averatje  farmer  the  fox  is  crafty, 
sneaky,  worthless  and  chicken  fed.  The 
farmer  keeps  a  1 2-s;au|Eie  handy  behind  the 
kitchen  door  and  when  he  gets  a  little  spare 
time  he  goes  out  to  extiTininate  fo.xes. 

One  farmer  who  hunts  foxes  for  his 
neighbors  as  well  as  himself  is  Bill  Geisler 
of  Butler  County,  Ohio.  Geisler  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  at  killing  foxes.  There  is  little  time 
for  fox  hunting  Irom  early  spring  until 
late  autumn,  but  he  finds  time  to  hunt 


during  the  winter  montlis  when  farm  work 
is  slack. 

Geisler  is  not  an  orthodox  fox  huntei. 
He  uses  no  dogs,  and  still-hunts  every  fox 
he  kills.  “My  father  hunted  with  hounds,” 
he  said,  “but  my  feet  got  tired  following 
the  dogs.  I  figun'd  it  could  be  done  a 
whole  lot  easier.”  He  either  outwits  or 
out-endures  the  fox.  During  the  winter  of 
1948-49  he  killed  29  foxes.  “That  was  a 
mild  winter,”  he  says,  “and  it  lowered  my 
average.”  Two  years  ago  he  took  31,  and 
the  winter  of  1946-47  he  hit  a  peak  of  42, 
all  killed  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  his 
farm. 
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even  at  that  priee.  But  Gcisler  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  fox  pelts  brought  $20.00.  He 
says  over  the  past  20  years  they  have  aver¬ 
aged  $7.00  or  $8.00. 

'I’wo  kinds  of  foxes,  the  red  and  the 
gray,  live  in  our  Midwestern  and  Eastern 
states.  “Grays  are  pretty  scarce  here,” 
Geisler  says.  “I  get  about  one  for  ever\’ 
ten  reds.” 

rin're  an'  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  the 
gray  fox  is  more  plentiful  farther  South 
and  has  extended  its  range  Northward  in 
fairl  .-  recent  times  so  that  it  is  still  not  as 
common  as  the*  red.  Second,  the  gray  fox 
prefers  the  deep  woods  and  marshy  areas, 
and  is  cjuick  to  hole-up  when  chased.  It 
leaves  the  open  farm  lands  to  its  red 
cousin. 

Red  foxes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
daring.  You  might  find  their  den  within 
50  yards  of  the  barn.  'I'hey  seem  to  find  a 
certain  zest  in  being  hunted.  On  a  chase 
a  red  fox  will  often  pass  his  den  several 
times.  He  may  wait  until  the  hound’s 
breath  is  ruffling  the  fur  on  his  tail  before 
he  dashes  for  cover. 

The  gray  fox,  even  though  he  is  pre- 


Geisler’s  method  of  hunting  fo.xes  is  an 
unusual  one  that  should  give  the  crafty 
fox  the  advantage.  Sometimes  he  hunts 
alone  and  sometinu-s  with  his  brother,  but 
always  it  is  man  against  fox. 

Geisler  hunts  for  the  sport  of  it.  He 
thinks  it  is  foolish  to  travel  several 
hundred  miles  to  hunt  big  game  when  he 
has  a  greater  challenge  right  in  his  own 
l)ack  forty. 

Since  the  fox  is  a  wily,  evasive  animal, 
Geisler’s  ability  to  kill  so  many  has  won 
him  local  fame.  “Foxes  all  ac  t  about  the 
same,”  h(‘  explains.  “.After  you  study  a  fox 
for  a  while  you  know  about  what  he’s 
going  to  do  before  he  makes  uj)  his  mind 
himself.” 

GeisU'r  figured  out  the  habits  and  tricks 
of  foxes  by  following  their  tracks  through 
the  snow.  If  night  came  on  before  he  had 
bagged  his  fox  he  often  returned  early  the 
next  morning  to  pick  up  the  trail  and  com¬ 
plete  the  previous  day’s  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  easi('r  for  him  to  bag  a  fox  when 
there’s  snow  on  the  ground,  but  he  no 
longer  considers  snow  an  essential.  He  has 
learned  to  follow  fox  trails  through  muddy 
fields,  wet  leaves,  or  pasture  grass  almost 
as  easily  as  a  hound  dog. 

He  never  takes  a  chance  shot.  It  he 
shoots  at  a  fox,  the  fox  goes  with  him.  He 
has  lost  only  two  cripples  out  of  nearly 
400  kills  during  the  past  20  years.  “Forty 
yards,”  he  says,  “is  the  ideal  shooting 
distance.  If  they  get  as  far  away  as  80 
yards,  I  hold  off  for  another  try.  Sooner 
or  later  a  fox  waits  too  long  before  he 
flushes.” 

But  despite  his  mechanical  approach 
and  uncanny  accuracy,  Geisler  knows  that 
he  can  make  no  error,  and  still  expect  to 
take  a  pelt.  While  he  is  busy  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  the  fox’s  coat,  the  fox  is  busy  trying 
to  keep  it. 

When  hunting,  the  fox  moves  slowly. 
His  stride  is  graceful  and  he  is  alert  for 
every  movement.  The  males  and  females 
stay  together  for  most  of  the  year  although 
they  may  change  mates  every  year  or  so. 
.After  they  have  mated  the  pair  choose  a 
homesite  from  the  old  fox  or  woodchuck 
dens  in  the  neighborhood.  \\’ell  beaten 
trails  lead  through  the  underbrush  to  the 
entrance  of  the  den.  The  female  has  from 
four  to  nine  pups  in  March  or  .April  after 
a  gestation  period  of  5 1  days.  The  gray  fox 
gestation  period  is  63  days.  .Aft('r  about 
five  weeks  the  young  pups  start  coming 
out  to  the  entrance  of  the  den  and  begin 
frolicking  in  the  sunlight.  The  male  fox 
hunts  for  his  family  until  late  summer 
when  the  young  are  taught  to  hunt  for 
themselves,  so  that  by  winter  they  can  be 
on  their  own. 

Few  farmers  object  to  Gcisler’s  hunting 
on  their  land.  They  often  call  him  to  re¬ 
port  a  fox  they’ve  seen.  Calls  come  in 
pretty  regularly  during  the  spring  months. 

He  sells  the  skins  but  the  present  low 
price  of  pelts  will  just  about  pay  for  his 
ammunition.  In  1948  they  brought  only 
about  50  cents  each,  with  v’erv  few  buvers 


dominantly  gray,  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  a  red  because  of  the  red  hair  on  the 
inside  of  his  legs,  along  his  bt'lly,  and 
behind  his  ears.  The  red  fox  is  easily 
identified.  With  the  exception  of  the  black 
behind  his  ears  and  his  black  stockings,  his 
coat  is  almost  entirely  reddish  orange. 

I'he  young  of  both  are  born  in  late 
March  or  early  .April.  .After  four  weeks 
they  begin  playing  around  the  entrance  to 
the  den,  but  for  several  months  they  de¬ 
pend  on  the  adults  to  bring  in  the  grocer¬ 
ies.  It  is  during  this  period  that  an  adult 
fox  is  most  likely  to  visit  the  farmer’s 
chicken  house.  When  there  are  eight  or 
ten  mouths  to  feed,  a  mouse  doesn’t  go 
very  far.  .A  chicken  provides  a  fair  meal 
for  an  average  litter. 


W  hat  r  oxes  hat 

According  to  wildlife  exfX'rts.  both  grav’S 
and  reds  varv  their  diets  with  the  season. 
The  fox  experts  use  two  methods  of  de¬ 
termining  what  foxes  have  feasted  on.  One 
is  examination  of  the  middens  around  a 
den.  Sometimes  portions  of  uneaten  car- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


DURING  20  YEARS  of  fox  hunting  Bill  Geisler  soys  he  has  missed  only  two  foxes.  He 
uses  no  dogs,  figures  out  the  fox's  itinerary  and  waits  for  him  to  come  in  range. 


BRIDGES 


SeattiTiul  acntss  the  country  arc  nearly  2000  covered  hrid{H‘s  in  dail} 


nse.  Once  the  most  modern  of  bridffes^  these  timber  strnctnr€‘s  are  yield- 


ittfi  to  concrete  and  steel,  -i  group  of  hobbyists  is  tvorking  to  sav€>  them 
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ITS  SIDING  LOST  in  the  battle  with  the  elements,  this  covered  bridge  across  the 
Suncook  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  still  well  preserved.  A  few  covered 
bridges  are  more  than  a  century  old.  They  often  outlast  steel  and  concrete. 


ON  rilE  sultry  alU‘iiux)n  of  June  14, 
1877,  the  old  covered  bridge  at 
Xorthainpton,  Massachusetts,  lurched 
from  its  foundations,  sailed  crazily  through 
the  air,  and  crashed  1,000  feet  away  into 
the  b<‘d  of  the  river; 

Like  the  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  it  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  burden  of  human  and  animal 
freight.  Eleven  persons  with  si.x  teams  of 
horses  had  taken  shelter  under  its  roof 
when  a  black  and  ominous  cloud  had 
risen  out  of  the  north,  and  when  the  tor¬ 
nado  had  struck  they  became  airborne 
with  the  bridge.  One  woman  died  in  the 
twisted  and  splintered  wreckage;  si.x  men 
were  cut  and  bruised.  It  was  the  wonder 
of  the  countryside  that  only  one  piTson 
died  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  bridge. 

Most  of  the  covered  bridges  of  the 
country  are  doomed  to  destruction,  not  by- 
act  of  nature  as  the  Northampton  bridge, 
but  by  the  hand  of  man  to  make  way  for 
progress. 

The  covered  bridge  is  a  link  in  yester¬ 
day’s  highways,  and  yesterday’s  high¬ 
ways  and  bridges  were  designed  for  the 
horse  and  buggy. 

Scattered  across  the  country  there  are 
still  some  2.000  covered  bridges,  most  of 
them  doing  daily  duty,  their  plank  floors 
rattling  beneath  th<‘  wheels  of  trucks  and 
automobiles.  Ohio  alone  has  more  than 
one-fourth  of  those  still  in  use.  The-  state 
claims  563/2  covered  bridges,  splitting 
ownership  of  a  bridge  on  the  state  line 
with  Indiana. 

In  New  England  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  trains  still  thunder  through  a  few- 
covered  railroad  bridges.  In  California 
there  are  a  handful  of  covered  foot  bridges. 


I'he  origin  of  the  covered  bridge  is  lost 
in  antiquity.  It  is  not  unique  to  .■\merica. 
There  is  one  recorded  as  having  been  built 
in  Babylon  in  783  B.C.  No  one  is  quite 
certain  w  hen  the  first  one  was  built  in  this 
country.  Some  antiquarians  say  the  bridge 
that  Timothy  Palmer  built  over  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  Philadelphia  in  1804 
was  the  first  in  this  country.  Early  settlers 
were  skeptical  about  their  durability,  and 
wherever  one  went  up  in  a  (ommunity  it 
was  freely  predicted  that  it  would  vanish 
on  the  crest  of  the  first  spring  freshet.  By 
1810,  however,  the  covered  bridge  was 
accepted  as  the  most  modern  structure 
with  which  to  span  a  stream. 

In  the  early  days  the  bridges  were  built 
either  bv  the  villages  which  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve,  or  by  private  individuals. 
In  either  case  toll  was  collected  to  pay  for 
the  structure.  Some  towns  conducted  lot¬ 
teries  to  raise  money  for  bridge  building. 
Several  bridges  were  financed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  until  local  church  leaders  pronounced 
the  method  “sinful  gambling,”  and  public 
pressure  brought  a  stop  to  the  practice, 
although  church  goers  usually  crossed  free 
of  charge  on  Sunday  morning. 

When  the  erection  of  a  bridge  came  up 
for  debate,  the  town  hall  was  crowded 
with  local  citizenry  and  out-of-tow-n 
bridge  engineers. 

In  the  Midwest  most  of  the  bridges  wen* 
erected  by  the  counties,  on  county  roads. 

The  bridge  builders  were  carp>enters 
with  a  flare  for  engineering.  When  bid¬ 
ding  for  a  bridge  building  job  they  carried 
with  them  a  model  of  their  bridge.  The 
models  w-ere  elaborately  painted  and  deco¬ 
rated.  One  bridge  engineer  who  aimed  at 


making  his  bridges  working  structures 
rather  than  works  of  art  was  Lemuel 
Chenowerth.  He  showed  up  one  night  at  a 
bridge  planning  meeting  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  He  watched  the  other  engi¬ 
neers  give  their  sales  talk  on  their  fancy 
bridges  and  display  their  models.  When 
it  came  Chenowerth’s  turn  he  brought  out 
a  sturdy,  unpainted  model  of  his  favorite 
bridge.  He  gave  no  sales  talk,  but  silently 
placed  two  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  rested  one  end  of  his  model  on  each 
chair.  He  then  straddled  his  model  with 
his  feet  dangling.  He  got  the  contract. 

The  minor  sp>ecifications  for  a  new 
bridge  were  usually  left  to  the  builder. 
The  town  selectsmen  decreed  only  that  it 
reach  from  shore  to  shore,  and  be  wide 
and  high  enough  to  accommodate  a  load 
of  hay. 

There  were  always  those  among  the 
towns  p)eople  who  considered  thrift  a 
greater  virtue  than  progress.  It  was  about 
100  years  ago  at  a  town  meeting  in  Ver¬ 
mont  that  a  farmer  stood  and  asked  for 
permission  to  speak.  “We’ve  built  four 
bridges  in  this  town,  four  bridges  within 
tw’o  miles,”  he  said,  “now  we’re  asked  to 
build  a  fifth.  Mr.  Moderator,  I  move  we 
bridge  the  whole  damn  creek — length¬ 
wise.” 

Once  the  site  was  chosen,  the  bridge 
planned,  and  the  price  agreed  on,  the  engi¬ 
neer  moved  in  with  his  construction  crews. 
With  the  aid  of  o.x  teams,  and  the  free 
advice  of  a  crew  of  pioneer  sidewalk 
engineers,  he  cut  timbers  and  hewed  them 
into  beams.  The  beams  and  timbers  were 
fastened  together  with  wooden  pegs  in¬ 
stead  of  nails. 
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THE  SIGN,  in  French,  on  this  Canadian  bridge  warns  “Cross  with  more  than  6000 
pounds  at  your  own  risk!"  Canada  still  has  many  covered  bridges  on  country  lanes. 


THE  FAMOUS  Burr  arched  truss  keeps  this  bridge  sturdy  after  three  generations. 
COVERED  BRIDGES  were  usually  occupied  by  boys  at  mid-day  and  ghosts  at  night. 


One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  earl\ 
bridge  builders  was  Theodore  Burr.  One 
of  his  bridges  built  at  Waterford,  New 
York,  in  1804  carried  traffic  until  1909, 
when  it  met  its  untimely  end  because  a 
poorly  insulated  electric  wire  set  it  afire. 

Burr  was  a  shrewd  showman.  When  he 
started  a  bridge  the  usual  kibitzers  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  banks  to  watch  the  construc¬ 
tion.  He  soon  had  them  at  work  heaving 
timbers  and  driving  pegs.  Burr  reported 
after  one  job  that  his  admiring  galler\ 
waded  into  icy  water  up  to  their  arm  pits 
to  help  his  crew.  He  added  subtly  that 
there  was  considerable  drinking,  but  litth' 
intoxication. 

In  Burr’s  day  engineers  possessed  no 
precision  instruments  to  help  them  with 
their  calculations.  They  built  their  bridges 
by  guess  and  by  gosh.  Some  guesses  were 
good,  some  bad.  The  bad  guesses,  how¬ 
ever,  didn’t  remain  long  on  the  rural 
landscape  to  embarrass  their  builders.  Un¬ 
less  a  bridge  was  well  built  it  fell  apart 
in  the  first  flood  or  windstorm  that  came 
along.  The  cautious  engineer  built  his 
bridges  with  a  wide  margin  of  safety.  The 
margin  was  so  wide  in  many  cases  that 
decades  later  some  of  the  bridges  are  car¬ 
rying  trucks  weighing  several  times  the 
original  load  limit.  When  a  new  bridge 
was  finished  the  engineer  checked  it  for 
sturdiness.  The  test  was  simple.  The 
builder  drove  a  herd  of  cattle  across  to 
test  its  vibration  and  strength.  Burr  orig¬ 
inated  the  arched  truss  which  appeared  in 
many  bridges  later,  and  which  bears  his 
name. 

Not  all  early  covered  bridges  were  built 
by  the  towns.  Often  they  were  built  by 
business  men  who  charged  tolls  for  cross¬ 
ing.  The  location  of  a  bridge  determined 
its  value  as  a  commercial  venture.  Old 
records  indicate  that  some  of  the  most 
profitable  ones  were  situated  where  there 
was  a  settlement  on  one  bank  of  the  river 
and  a  saloon  on  the  other.  Saturday  night 
became  the  busiest  of  the  week.  The  wise 
bridge  tender  soon  learned  which  of  his 
customers  would  be  able  to  pay  on  the 
return  trip  and  which  should  pay  for  the 
round  trip  on  the  way  over. 

The  usual  procedure  tor  a  f)erson 
caught  at  the  bridge  with  no  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  darkness  in  his  favor, 
was  to  attempt  to  run  the  bridge  or  climb 
up  and  cross  on  the  roof. 

The  toll  rates  for  covered  bridges  were 
fairly  standard,  and  were  posted  at  the 
entrance  near  the  toll  house.  The  follow¬ 


ing  is  a  typical  list: 

1.  Each  foot  passenger  1  cent 

2.  Each  horse  and  rider .  4  cents 

3.  Carriage  with  horse  10  cents 

4.  Sleigh  and  one  horse .  5  cents 

5.  Passenger  vehicle  ^’th  more 

than  one  horse  20  cents 

6.  Farm  wagon  with  two 

beasts  10  cents 

7.  A  neat  creature  (cow)  1  cent 

8.  Each  sheep  or  swine  J/a  cent 


Only  one  person  is  considered  the  driver 
of  a  team  to  pass  free  of  toll. 


In  addition  to  his  tolls  the  bridge  owner 
was  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  fine  if  he 
caught  a  traveler  breaking  the  traffic  laws 
on  his  bridge.  A  few  old  covered  bridges 
still  bear  weather-worn  signs  which  an¬ 
nounce,  “$2.00  fine  for  riding  a  horse  over 
this  bridge  faster  than  a  walk,  or  for  driv¬ 
ing  more  than  20  head  of  cattle  over  it  at 
one  time.  One  half  the  fine  to  the  in¬ 
former.” 

In  many  communities  the  covered 
bridge  became  a  social  center.  It  absorbed 
so  much  character  from  those  who  trav¬ 
eled  it  that  it  took  on  a  character  of  its 
ow’n.  On  rainy  afternoons  it  became  a 
meeting  place  for  travelers  and  farmers 
who  waited  out  rain  storms  under  its  solid 
roof.  On  bright  summer  days  it  shaded 
the  pool  beneath  it  and  gave  the  local 
boys  a  cool  place  to  swim. 

Country  sw’ains  carved  their  initials  on 
its  timbers,  coupling  them  with  their 
sweetheart’s  in  a  bleeding  heart  frame. 
The  rafters  were  a  fine  place  for  small 
boys  to  play.  Their  older  brothers  and 
sisters  often  called  the  structure  “The 
Wishing  Bridge”  and  as  they  gained  cour¬ 
age  changed  the  name  to  “The  Kissin’ 
Bridge.”  The  toll  was  a  kiss  for  every 
plank,  and  the  slower  the  horse  the  more 
pleasant  the  crossing.  The  covered  bridge 
also  made  a  dry  hard  surface  on  which 
the  local  militia  could  drill.  Every  sales¬ 
man  that  passed  seemed  to  find  room  to 
add  another  poster  to  its  walls.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  horse  liniment  and  kidney  pills 
were  displayed  on  its  walls.  The  bridge 
also  became  a  refuge  for  mud-daubbers 
and  mourning  doves  that  nested  in  the 
rafters  and  eaves. 

There  were  many  cases  where  the  pride 
of  community  ownership  prompted  the 
citizens  to  name  their  new  bridges.  In 
southern  Indiana  is  a  bridge  that  earned 
its  name.  The  broad  side  boards  of  the 
bridge  disappeared  with  annoying  regu¬ 
larity.  Someone  discovered  that  they  were 
making  their  way  into  the  neighborhood 
homes  where  they  were  used  as  tables  for 
pasting  wall  paper  in  the  spring  time.  The 
covered  bridge  became  known  as  the 
Papering  Board  Bridge. 

Bridges  were  often  named  for  local 
celebrities.  One  bridge  in  Monroe  County, 
Indiana,  was  called  the  Nancy  Jane 
Bridge,  for  Nancy  Jane  Chambers.  An¬ 
other  bridge  built  at  the  same  time  was 
known  as  the  Judah  Bridge,  until  a  few 
night  travelers  had  their  religion  scared 
out  of  them  by  herds  of  hogs  sleeping  in¬ 
side  the  structure.  After  that  the  bridge 
became  known  as  “Judy’s  Damn  Bridge.” 

Covered  bridges,  like  English  castles, 
were  favorite  hangouts  for  ghosts.  Haunted 
bridges  were  usually  debunked  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  capturing  the  animal 
which  had  taken  up  residence.  In  one 
case  in  Missouri  the  spirits  turned  out  to 
be  an  escaped  pet  raccoon  wearing  a  col¬ 
lar  and  a  short  length  of  clanking  chain. 

(Continued  on  page  134) 


THE  TOLL  COLLECTOR  usually  worked  on  the  side  of  the  Lord  on  Sunday  morning, 
allowed  church  goers  to  pass  without  paying.  This  bridge  stands  at  Stork,  N.  J. 


THE  SPREADING  TOES  and  the  swollen  foot  ore  the  first  symptoms  of  Foot  Rot. 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  also  a  veterinarian, 
has  a  story  that  he  likes  to  tell  when 
he  is  called  out  to  work  on  a  lame  cow. 
It  concerns  the  dedication  of  a  giant  tele¬ 
scope  that  had  been  built  for  a  famous 
astronomer.  A  great  crowd  had  been  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  ceremonies.  When  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  were  properly  settled, 
an  expectant  hush  fell  over  the  huge  room. 
In  full  view  of  the  crowd  the  professor 
mounted  the  observation  platform.  Bend¬ 
ing  dow’n,  he  removed  his  shoes,  and 
walked  humbly  to  the  giant  telescope  in 
his  stocking  feet.  He  pt^ered  thoughtfully 
into  the  shimmering  glass  and  manipu¬ 
lated  the  machinery  that  swung  it  about 
the  sky.  Then  he  stepped  down,  and  faced 
the  crowd.  “It’s  going  to  rain,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  positiv«‘ly. 

“How  can  you  tell?”  asked  a  reporter, 
s<  enting  a  story. 

“My  feet  hurt!”  the  great  man 
.tnswered. 

With  the  stor\’  off  his  chest  my  friend 
goes  to  work  on  the  cow.  pointing  out  that 
if  the  cow  could  talk  she  would  have 
complained  long  ago  that  her  feet  “were 
killing  her.” 


Like  human  beings,  cows  don’t  like  to 
walk  when  their  feet  hurt.  If  they  have 
to  walk  anyway,  they  will  hobble  around, 
showing  different  degrees  of  lameness.  .Any 
one  of  the  four  feet  may  be  affected,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  most  cases  of  sore  feet 
in  cattle  involve  the  hind  legs.  Veterin¬ 
arians  sometimes  suspect  this  is  only 
an  illusion,  because  it  is  easier  for  a  cow 
to  kick  someone  who  is  tr\  ing  to  doctor  up 
a  hind  foot.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
hind  feet  should  be  affected  more  than 
front  feet. 

Lameness  in  cattle  may  be  due  to  any 
one  of  a  number  of  things.  It  may  be  some¬ 
thing  like  a  nail  or  piece  of  glass  that  has 
been  stepped  on  and  forced  deep  into  the 
foot.  The  leg  may  have  been  caught  and 
twisted  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  injury 
to  an  impiortant  muscle.  A  severe  bruise 
mav  be  causing  trouble,  or  lameness  may 
be  due  to  a  dislocated  or  broken  bone. 
Lameness  may  be  caused  by  any  of  these 
things,  but  the  chances  are  pretty  good 
that  it  won’t  be. 

This  is  because  lameness  in  cattle  is  al¬ 
most  always  caused  by  a  disease  common¬ 
ly  known  as  foot  rot.  7'he  medical  name 
is  pododermatitis. 


BY  DR.  J.  W.  BAILEY 


Muddy  barnyards  in  late  fall 
and  spring  are  breeding 
spots  for  the  Foot  Rot  germ. 
Serious  decline  in  milk 
production  can  result  from 
this  common  ailment. 


When  an  animal  has  foot  rot  there  are 
other  symptoms  besides  lameness.  A  sore 
foot  naturally  hurts  more  if  it  is  used,  so 
affected  cows  are  apt  to  put  in  a  great  deal 
of  time  lying  down  instead  of  moving 
around  and  eating.  This  in  turn  leads  to 
other  symptoms. 

Without  being  able  to  walk  around  and 
eat  as  she  should,  it  is  not  unusual  that 
foot  rot  should  cause  a  cow  to  grow  thin 
and  drop  off  in  milk  production.  Even  if 
ample  feed  and  water  are  conveniently  sup¬ 
plied,  pain  in  the  affected  foot  may  be  se¬ 
vere  enough  to  keep  an  animal  from  eating 
as  she  should.  In  the  event  that  she  does 
eat,  the  infection  is  often  serious  enough  to 
get  into  the  blood  stream  and  cause  general 
sickness.  When  this  happens  the  cow  loses 
w’eight  and  decreases  in  milk  production 
just  the  same  as  if  she  had  not  been  eating. 
A  little  figuring  will  show  that  it’s  about 
as  easy  to  beat  foot  rot  as  it  is  to  win  from 
a  slot  machine. 

A  crippled  cow,  being  unable  to  defend 
herself  or  get  out  of  the  way  of  more  ac¬ 
tive  animals,  is  also  likely  to  keep  at  some 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Even¬ 
tually  the  combination  of  lameness  with 
other  symptoms  catches  the  attention  of  the 
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owner  who  then  decides  to  have  a  look  at 
the  sore  foot. 

When  the  cause  is  foot  rot,  which  it 
[jrobably  will  be,  it’s  pretty  hard  to  predict 
just  what  he  will  see.  Depending  on 
whether  a  front  or  hind  foot  is  involved, 
the  leg  may  be  swollen  clear  to  the  hock  or 
knee.  The  swollen  area  is  painful  and 
warm  to  the  touch.  Along  with  the  swell¬ 
ing,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  pronounced  spread¬ 
ing  apart  of  the  toes  on  the  affected  foot, 
and  in  most  cases  there  is  a  particularly 
offensive  odor  arising  from  between  the 
spread  toes.  There  may  be  raw  sores  and 
pus  around  the  top  of  the  hoofs,  or  there 
may  be  no  sign  of  infection  other  than  the 
swelling  and  a  slight  reddening  of  the 
skin. 

If  the  foot  is  picked  up  so  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  may  be  examined,  there  is  the  same 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  what  will  be  seen. 
There  may  be  a  stinking  wound  and  rotten 
flesh  and  pus  pockets,  or  there  may  not  be 
so  much  as  a  tiny  crack  evident  anywhere. 
A  case  of  lameness  and  swollen  feet  with  no 
evidence  of  wounds  is  apt  to  be  diagnosed 
•as  sprains  or  bruises.  Take  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  when  lameness  appears  in  your  herd, 
for  foot  rot  can  appear  without  the  slight¬ 
est  sign  of  decaying  flesh  in  the  feet.  The 
name  “foot  rot”  isn’t  always  an  accurate 
descriptive  term. 

We  can  be  definite  about  the  symptoms 
of  foot  rot  but  not  about  the  cause.  Au¬ 
thorities  aren’t  too  well  agreed  on  the 
cause.  However,  we’ll  stick  our  neck  out 
a  few  feet  and  go  along  with  the  majority 
that  believes  a  bacterium  w’ith  the  name 
of  Actinomyces  necrophorus  is  the  villain 
in  the  case.  Aside  from  being  the  most 
likely  cause  of  foot  rot  in  cattle,  this  germ 
is  interesting  because  of  its  private  life  and 
habits. 

It  is  one  of  our  commonest  germs,  but  it 
won’t  live  very  long  in  air.  In  fact,  the  less 
air  the  better  for  this  bug.  In  addition  to 
being  partial  to  airless  quarters,  it  likes 
them  dark  and  wet,  an  amazing  set  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  good  health,  even  if  it  is  a 
germ.  Bacteriologists  call  such  organisms 
“anaerobes”,  and  there  are  quite  a  few  of 
them  besides  A.  necrophorus. 

Another  thing  that  sets  this  germ  apzut 
from  most  others  is  that  it  produces  more 
than  one  disease.  Next  to  foot  rot  in  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  one  that  attacks  the  mouths 
and  throats  of  calves  and  is  known  as  calf 
diptheria.  In  addition  to  this  one,  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  teaming  up  with  diseases  like  bull- 
nose  in  pigs,  bumblefoot  in  poultry,  and 
stomatitis  in  various  animals  to  cause  still 
more  trouble.  Wherever  an  injury  occurs 
to  break  the  skin  or  lining  of  the  body  cavi¬ 
ties.  this  organism  is  apt  to  move  in  and 
cause  all  kinds  of  complications,  either 
alone  or  in  company  with  other  bacteria. 
That’s  the  way  foot  rot  starts — from  a 
scratch  or  cut. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  there 
shouldn’t  be  many  of  these  germs  around 
to  get  into  wounds.  After  all,  a  germ  that 
dies  in  fresh  air  shouldn’t  be  too  abundant 
(Continued  on  page  125) 


PREVENTION  is  cheaper  than  calling  the  vet  after  Foot  Rot  moves  into  the  herd. 
INTERVENOUS  INJECTIONS  of  sodium  sulfapyridine  cure  about  98  per  cent  of  all  cases. 
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BECAUSE  NATURE’S  sprinkling  is  uneven  this  farmer  has  set  up  his  own  rain 
maker.  Portable  overhead  irrigation  systems  cost  from  $60.00  to  $100.00 
an  acre  but  usually  pay  for  themselves  in  increased  yield  within  the  first  three 
years  they  are  used.  The  water  may  come  from  wells,  ponds,  lakes,  or  streams. 
The  irrigation  equipment  distributor  helps  plan  the  system  and  fit  it  to  the  farm. 


Fair  Weather  Rain 

'fX 

A  farmer  can  fertilize,  cultivate,  u'eed  and  worry,  hut 
if  his  crops  get  thirsty  his  yields  drop.  A  growing  number  of  farmers 
are  finding  that  they  can  insure  profits  by  irrigation. 


A  GROWING  plant  has  a  thirsty  root. 

It  spreads  its  roots  in  the  soil,  pros¬ 
pecting  for  moisture  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
rate  of  evaporation.  The  nourishment  it 
takes  from  the  soil  can  only  be  taken  in 
solution,  and  if  there  is  a  water  shortage 
the  plant  dies  of  a  combination  of  thirst 
and  hunger. 

In  the  Midwest,  however,  with  30  or 
more  inches  or  rainfall  annually,  water 
should  be  adequate  for  all  crops,  and  it 
would  be  except  that  nature  keeps  very 
irregular  sprinkling  schedules.  A  good 
soaking  rain  in  October  does  little  to  pull 
a  field  of  corn  through  a  drought  in  July. 
Growing  plants  need  the  water  at  the 
proper  times.  To  tide  his  crops  over  the 
times  when  whimsical  nature  withdraws 
her  support  the  Midwest  farmer  has,  with¬ 
in  the  past  few  years,  been  taking  a  close 
up  look  at  equipment  for  making  arti¬ 
ficial  rain. 

Farmers  who  have  tried  irrigation  are 
sold  on  the  idea.  Many  truck  gardeners 
report  they  have  paid  for  their  irrigation 
systems  the  first  year  they  used  them. 
Dairy  farmers  have  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction  enough  to  pay  for  irrigating  their 
pastures  in  one  year.  John  Carson,  who 
farms  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  draws 
irrigation  water  from  the  Little  Tennessee 
River.  Recently  he  started  irrigating  his 
pasture.  His  increase  in  milk  checks  from 
his  150  cows  completely  paid  for  the  system 
the  first  season  he  used  irrigation.  His 
investment  was  $2300.  Ben  Clark  is  a 
neighbor  of  Carson’s.  Clark  uses  an  irri¬ 
gation  system  on  hay,  pasture,  and  corn. 
He  usually  has  a  barn  full  of  hay  left 
when  spring  comes  because  the  water  he 
uses  on  his  pasture  gives  his  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  good  grass  for  several  ad¬ 
ditional  weeks  each  year.  With  the  aid  of 
irrigation  he  has  increased  his  yield  of 


field  corn  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Clark 
says,  “With  my  general  farming  program 
I  should  pay  for  my  irrigation  equipment 
in  three  years,  but  if  it  required  five  years 
I  would  still  consider  it  a  good  investment.” 

Man-made  rain  has  had  some  of  its 
most  spectacular  success  on  truck  garden 
crops  and  especially  on  potatoes.  H.  R. 
Talmage  started  some  years  ago  to  irri¬ 
gate  his  200  acre  farm  at  Riverhead, 
Long  Island.  His  yields  jumped  until  he 
was  harvesting  50  per  cent  more  potatoes 
and  cauliflower  than  he  had  harvested 
before  he  could  give  his  crops  a  drink  on 
a  dry  day.  The  story  is  the  same  all  over 
the  country.  Farmers  from  Oregon  to 
Florida  are  finding  that  extra  water  is 
one  way  to  increased  income. 

IiTigation  is  nothing  new.  It  has  been 
a  farmer’s  tool  since  the  Babylonians  built 
an  irrigation  canal  through  their  arid 
empire  4000  years  ago,  and  brought  pros¬ 
perity  to  a  desert  people.  Three  hundred 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
peasants  of  India  built  their  own  version 
of  the  farm  pond  and  ran  irrigation 
ditches  downhill  to  their  croplands.  And 
just  as  ancient  are  the  remnants  of  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  built  in  Peru,  half  a  world 
away,  long  before  the  Spanish  gold  rush. 

Although  irrigation  agriculture  is  time 
tested  by  centuries  of  use,  we  are  busy 
today  searching  out  the  best  methods  of 
carrying  water  to  our  crops,  making  the 
system  fit  our  highly  developed  agricul¬ 
tural  practices,  and  adapting  it  to  new 
climatic  conditions.  Modem  irrigation  ex¬ 
perts  face  many  of  the  same  problems  that 
confronted  the  ancients.  The  problem  is 
to  get  the  right  amount  of  water  to  the 
right  crop  at  the  right  time. 

There  are  several  types  of  irrigation, 
including  open  ditch,  used  primarily  in 
the  West,  flume,  portable  and  p)ermanent 


above-ground  systems.  Each  has  its  advo¬ 
cates  but  the  one  that  has  sparked  the 
recent  interest  in  artificial  rain  making  is 
the  portable  system  which  can  be  carried 
from  field  to  field. 

Some  of  the  advantages  chalked  up  in 
favor  of  portable  irrigation  are :  ( 1 )  it 
can  be  used  on  either  level  or  sloping 
land ;  ( 2 )  it  can  be  used  as  a  weapon  to 
fight  frost;  (3)  it  requires  less  space  and 
less  water  than  open  ditch  irrigation; 
(4)  water  can  be  applied  at  a  slow  rate  to 
protect  the  soil  from  erosion;  (5)  the 
system  can  be  removed  from  the  field  to 
permit  plowing  and  cultivating;  (6)  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  sprays  can  be  applied  as  liquid 
through  the  irrigation  pipxrs. 

Farmers  are  irrigating  everything  from 
alfalfa  to  onions,  and  blueberries  to  sugar 
beets.  Before  they  went  into  the  thing, 
however  they  did  a  lot  of  thinking,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  asking  of  questions,  for  an  irri¬ 
gation  system  is  a  large  investment. 

Where  To  Get  Water 

Logically  enough  the  first  factor  to  con¬ 
sider  in  an  irrigation  system  is  the  .source 
of  water.  Irrigation  water  comes  com¬ 
monly  from  three  sources,  wells,  streams 
and  farm  ponds.  Streams  which  never  go 
dry  are  the  best  source.  Wells  that  tap  a 
good  vein  are  second  best,  but  expensive. 
Ponds  are  serv'ing  the  purpose  on  many 
farms,  but  in  dry  years  they  arc  often 
empty  before  the  crops  get  all  the  water 
they  need. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb  in  using  ponds  as 
sources  of  irrigation  water,  a  minimum  of 
one  and  a  half  acre  feet  of  water  should 
be  stored  up  for  every  acre  irrigated.  For 
example,  a  one  and  a  half  acre  pond  with 
an  average  depth  of  five  feet  would  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  seven  and  a  half 
acre  feet  of  water,  which  would  irrigate 


MUCKLAND  truck  gardeners  have  used  permanent  overhead  irrigation  for  several 
years.  This  is  a  good  way  to  water  crops  but  the  pipes  are  obstacles  to  machinery. 


THIS  PUMP  can  be  wheeled  from  field  to  field  as  the  need  arises.  The  life  expec¬ 
tancy  of  a  pump  is  about  10  years  depending  on  its  care  and  the  work  it  must  do. 


five  acres.  Where  the  pond  is  fed  by- 
springs  or  creeks  the  water  supply  will  be 
replenished  throughout  the  summer  and 
the  storage  capacity  can  be  less  for  irri¬ 
gating  the  same  acreage. 

Wells  drilled  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigating  crop  land  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  irrigation  system.  The  cost  of  drilling 
increases  with  the  depth  of  the  well,  and 
deep  wells  require  more  expensive  pump¬ 
ing  equipment  than  do  shallow  ones.  Be¬ 
fore  calling  in  a  driller  the  farmer  should 
first  search  out  the  opinions  of  local  water 
authorities.  County  agricultural  agents 
usually  know'  the  reliable  well  drillers  in  • 
the  community,  and  can  often  direct 
farmers  to  those  men  w'ho  have  drilled 
successful  irrigation  w’ells  for  other 
farmers. 

Once  the  farmer  determines  that  he  has 
the  combination  of  water,  soil,  crops,  and 
markets  to  make  good  use  of  irrigation, 
he  delves  into  the  subject  of  equipment. 
Here  he  will  immediately  run  into  enough 
variables  to  stump  a  quiz  kid.  From  a 
maze  of  couplers,  sprinklers,  pipes,  and 
pumps,  the  farmer  must  purchase  the  best 
combination  of  equipment  for  his  job. 
The  distributor  of  irrigation  equipment  is 
well  equipped  to  help  him  with  his  shop- 
Ping. 

No  tw’o  irrigation  systems  are  exactly 
the  same.  Every  farm  presents  a  new  set 
of  problems.  Irrigation  is  one  practice 
that  has  few  rules  of  thumb.  It’s  a  matter 
of  sizing  up  the  situation  and  building 
a  complete  irrigation  system  to  fit  the 
farm  landscape  and  the  farmer’s  needs. 

An  irrigation  system  is  composed  pri¬ 
marily  of  four  parts,  the  pipe,  the  pump, 
the  sprinklers,  and  the  couplings  to  hold 
the  pipes  together.  The  two  common  types 
of  portable  pipe  are  steel  and  aluminum. 
Both  have  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Aluminum  is  more  expensive,  but  is  light 
enough  that  a  ten  year  old  boy  can  move  a 
20  foot  length  of  four  inch  pipe.  A  man 
can  carry  two  or  three  of  them,  thus  cut¬ 
ting  dow'n  the  labor  requirements  for 
moving  the  system,  and  labor  is  one  of 
the  major  expenses  in  irrigating.  Steel, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  take  the  knocks. 
A  steel  pip>e  can  be  banged  against  stones, 
or  even  run  over  with  the  tractor  without 
suffering  much  damage.  It  is  generally- 
galvanized  to  cut  down  damage  from  rust. 
Pipe  comes  in  16,  20,  and  30  foot  lengths, 
and  in  a  wide  range  of  diameters. 

Some  pipes  come  complete  with  coup¬ 
ling  attachments,  but  generally  the  coup¬ 
lers  are  separate  equipment.  One  popular 
coupler  is  self-fastening  and  can  be  un¬ 
fastened  by  twisting  the  pipe.  Rubber  con¬ 
nections  on  some  couplers  permit  bending 
the  pipe  line  at  the  joints  without  purchas¬ 
ing  an  angled  coupler. 

The  several  manufacturers  building 
pumps  for  irrigation  offer  a  pump  to  fit 
every  need.  The  two  types  of  pumps  are 
centrifugal  and  turbine.  Turbine  pumps 
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THE  SPRINKLERS  may  provide  a  place  for  covrs  to  cool  off,  but  their  big  job  is  to  help  keep  the  stock  well  fed.  Pasture 
irrigation  helps  keep  grass  lush  during  mid-summer.  Pastures  should  get  two  to  three  inches  of  water  every  10  days. 


are  needed  for  deep  wells  where  the  water 
must  be  lifted  more  than  15  feet. 

Sprinklers 

Revolving  sprinkh'rs  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  equipment  for  throwing  water  out  over 
the  growing  crops.  They  arc  made  in 
several  sizes,  from  small  ones  covering  a 
30  foot  circle  to  a  giant  model  that  will 
sprinkle  between  two  and  three  acres  for 
each  move.  The  nozzles  and  arms  of  the 
sprinklers  are  built  to  force  the  water 
out  in  an  arch  so  that  it  falls  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  like  a  gentle  rain.  The  force 
of  the  water  keeps  a  small  driving  arm 
banging  against  the  body  of  the  sprinkler 
and  driving  it  around  to  sprinkle  a  com¬ 
plete  circle. 

For  some  low  growing  crops  sprinklers 
are  attached  to  the  pipe  directly,  but  for 
higher  crops  they  are  set  on  risers,  or  pipe 
extensions,  to  lift  them  so  the  water  will 
be  thrown  out  over  the  crops  rather  than 
into  them. 

The  size  of  the  nozzle  u.sed  on  a  system 
depends  on  the  area  to  be  irrigated,  the 


labor  available  for  moving  pipe,  and  the 
amount  of  water  and  pressun-  that  can 
be  called  into  service. 

Another  less  popular  type  of  sprinkling 
equipment  is  perforated  pipes  which  re¬ 
quires  no  sprinklers  and  will  work  at  low 
pressures. 

The  four  component  parts  of  an  irri¬ 
gation  system  are  each  manufactured  by 
separate  factories,  and  the  equipment  dis¬ 
tributor  is  usually  a  distributor  for  at 
least  four  manufacturers.  The  component 
parts  come  into  his  sales  room  and  he 
assembles  them  into  complete  systems, 
choosing  the  parts  carefully  to  give  the 
farmer  what  he  needs  for  his  particular 
situation.  Most  distributors  are  well  versed 
on  portable  irrigation  and  are  capable  of 
going  over  the  farmer’s  land  and  helping 
him  make  sound  plans.  When  the  farmer 
decides  to  irrigate,  he  contacts  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  who  helps  him  solve  his  prob¬ 
lems  of  layout,  choice  of  equipment,  and 
water  supply. 

When  George  L.  Borg  of  Delevan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  decided  to  irrigate  part  of  his 


pasture  land  he  called  in  John  Oldfield, 
who  distributes  irrigation  equipment  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  Borg  ex¬ 
plained  to  Oldfield  that  he  wanted  to 
irrigate  a  20  acre  field  of  alfalfa-brome 
pasture.  He  hoped  irrigation  would  pro¬ 
vide  insurance  that  his  milk  cows  would 
not  slump  in  production  during  the  hot. 
mid-summer  months. 

Borg  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  lake 
as  a  .source  of  water.  He  needed  no  sup¬ 
plemental  well.  He  w'anted  Oldfield  to 
survey  the  situation  and  plan  the  best 
system  for  irrigating  the  20  acres.  Oldfield 
went  over  the  field  with  his  engineer,  then 
worked  out  detailed  plans  for  the  job. 

When  the  field  was  finally  ready  to  be 
watered  by  artificial  rain  there  was  one 
main  pipe  line  down  the  center  of  the 
field  and  two  laterals  reaching  from  the 
main  toward  the  sides  of  the  field.  The 
portable  pump  was  set  up  at  the  edge  of 
the  field  nearest  the  lake.  The  main  four- 
inch,  aluminum,  1,000-foot  line  was  run 
the  length  of  the  field.  Tw’o  400  foot  lat- 
(Contlnued  on  page  1 36) 
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THE  FARM 


BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


¥  F  the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon  had  paused  to  look  down  broom  sedge  on  eroded  hillsides  that  were  farmed  and  abandoned. 

-*■  on  Gallia  County.  Ohio,  she  would  likely  have  chosen  as  her  If  Davis’  purebred  Herefords  could  jump  over  the  moon  they 

landing  field  the  240  acre  farm  of  Ralph  Davis.  On  the  way  down  wouldn’t,  for  in  their  home  pastures  the  grass  is  always  greener, 
she  could  have  sized  up  the  countryside  and  picked  out  the  Davis  As  this  issue  of  Farm  Quarterly  reaches  you,  autumn  is  at  hand, 

line  fences  without  a  second  look.  Davis  has  a  green  farm  sur-  Some  farmers  have  been  feeding  their  stock  supplementary’  forage 

rounded  by  brown  hills.  His  pastures  are  knee-deep  on  a  Hereford  for  several  weeks.  Yet  Davis  will  keep  his  cattle  on  pasture  until 

steer  from  early  spring  until  late  fall.  But  on  most  of  the  land  snow  flies,  and  the  pasture  will  be  good  enough  to  keep  his  cattle 

around  him,  his  neighbors  grow  poverty  grass,  dewberries,  and  satisfied  with  their  menu  and  Davis  satisfied  with  their  gains.  In 


THESE  DAIRY  CATTLE,  knee  deep  in  nothing,  either  get  supplemental  barn  feeding  during  mid-summer,  or  disappoint  the  milking 
machine.  One  of  the  best  hot  weather  pastures  is  an  alfalfa-brome  mixture  like  those  Ralph  Davis  started  on  his  gullied  fields. 


the  winter  of  1948  he  pastured  his  cattle 
until  Christmas  day.  They  were  off  pas¬ 
ture  only  four  months  during  the  year, 
largely  because  the  fall  pasture  was  ade¬ 
quate.  His  method  of  managing  pasture  for 
late  fall  feeding  is  simple.  What  Davis  has 
done  can  be  done  on  most  Midwest  hill 
farms. 

Davis  did  not  start  with  green  fields, 
purebred  stock  and  cash  in  the  local  bank. 
His  fields  were  gullied  and  the  top  soil 
was  thin.  Except  for  a  run-down  farm 
house  there  were  few  buildings  on  the 
place.  Fences  were  in  poor  shape.  He  had 
scrub  livestock  that  wasn’t  thriving.  He 
had  borrowed  money  to  get  started. 

Davis’  father  had  purchased  the  original 
1 20  acres  about  1 900.  He  died  when  Davis 
was  10,  and  Davis’  mother  managed  to 
keep  the  place  going  until  he  quit  school 
at  the  age  of  16  and  took  over  the  farm 
for  himself. 

It  was  in  1930  that  D.  R.  Dodd,  the 
extension  agronomist  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  stopped  at  the  Davis  farm.  “When 
I  first  visited  the  farm  in  1930,”  Dodd 
said,  “it  was  a  pretty  hopeless  mixture  of 
broom  sedge,  poverty  grass,  and  gullies. 
Davis  was  making  a  little  progress,  but  he 
wasn’t  satisfied.  He  wasn’t  getting  the 
results  he  had  hoped  for.”  Dodd  walked 
over  the  fields  testing  the  soil,  and  study¬ 
ing  the  contour  of  the  slopes.  He  saw 
Davis  was  having  trouble  keeping  the  top 
soil  on  his  corn  and  grain  fields.  Davis 
was  spending  his  time  and  money  getting 
his  crop  land  in  shape  and  letting  the 
pastures  take  care  of  themselves.  Dodd 
pointed  out  that  the  emphasis  was  going 
in  the  wrong  places.  The  whole  farm  had 
a  carrying  capacity  of  only  17  animal 
units,  when  an  animal  unit  is  considered 
as  1,000  pounds  of  liveweight. 

“You’ll  always  have  a  hard  time  of  it 
if  you  try  to  compete  with  level  land 
farmers  on  corn  and  wheat,”  he  said.  “It 
looks  to  me  as  though  you  had  better  get 
started  on  a  pasture  program.”  Davis  has 
been  following  that  bit  of  advice  ever 
since. 

The  next  year  he  limed  and  spread 
superphosphate  on  one  field  in  quantities 
which  the  soil  tests  said  the  field  needed. 
His  plan  called  for  treating  the  other 
fields  as  fast  as  he  could  raise  the  money. 

Two  years  later  Dodd  stopped  back 
for  a  check-up.  He  found  Davis  leaning 
on  the  fence  talking  with  a  cattle  buyer 
who  was  offering  a  premium  of  one  cent 
a  pound  for  the  prime  stock  Davis  was 
selling  that  year.  That  year  Davis  had 
16,000  pounds  of  beef  to  sell,  which  meant 
an  additional  profit  of  $160  because  of 
the  premium.  He  chalked  the  premium  up 
to  his  improved  pastures  and  a  bit  of 
work  with  a  pencil  and  scratch  pad 
showed  him  that  he  had  already  taken  in 
as  much  extra  money  from  the  improved 
pasture  as  he  spent  improving  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  figured  that  he  would  have 
raised  much  less  than  16,000  pounds  of 


RALPH  DAVIS  took  his  father’s  run  down  hill  form  and  turned  the  gul¬ 
lies  into  grassland.  His  purebred  Herefords  bring  premium  prices. 


beef  had  he  not  done  some  pasture  im¬ 
provement. 

He  has  continued  to  build  up  his  pas¬ 
ture,  field  after  field,  until  today  every 
field  on  his  farm  has  felt  the  wheels  of  the 
manure  spreader  and  the  fertilizer  and 
lime  drill.  Since  1930,  all  of  his  land  has 
been  treated  with  four  or  more  tons  of 
lime,  1,000  or  more  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  plus  some  potash  and  manure. 

There  was  no  need  for  Davis  to  rebuild 
all  his  pasture  land  in  one  year.  The  pas¬ 
ture  would  have  gone  to  waste,  for  he 
wouldn’t  have  had  money  enough  to  buy 
stock  which  would  harvest  the  grass  and 
legumes.  He  rebuilt  his  pasture  about  as 
fast  as  he  could  finance  the  purchase  of 
livestock  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Farmers  who  find  themselves  short  on 
summer  pasture  and  have  a  herd  of  cattle 
to  feed  usually  take  one  of  several  ways 
out.  Some  have  to  sell  part  of  their  herd 
rather  than  let  them  go  hungry.  Others 
may  barn  feed  in  summer.  Some  carry  a 
light  load  of  stock  until  mid-summer,  let¬ 


ting  the  pasture  get  a  head  start,  then 
let  the  stock  in  during  hot,  dry  weather 
when  pasture  growth  is  slow.  “This,”  says 
Dodd,  “is  bad  business.  It  wastes  a  lot  of 
pasture,  for  you  get  the  most  good  out  of 
pasture  by  harvesting  it  when  it  is  young 
and  succulent.”  The  solution  is  to  have  no 
gap  in  the  pasture  supply.  A  mature  cow 
can  consume  IDD  pounds  of  green  feed 
every’  24  hours.  She  should  b<‘  able  to  get 
her  100  pounds  in  eight  hours  and  have 
16  hours  left  for  rest  and  chewing. 

\N  hen  Dodd  first  sat  down  with  Davis 
to  outline  a  plan  of  attack,  he  suggested 
two  possible  ways  to  rejuvenate  the  worn 
out  hills.  The  two  methods,  surface  treat¬ 
ment  and  trash  mulch  seeding,  are  the 
ones  used  by  most  Midwest  hill  land 
farmers. 

Livestock  needs  good  feed  the  year 
around.  They  don’t  lose  their  appetites 
during  mid-summer  when  the  common 
blue  grass,  white  clover  pastures  are  in  a 
slump.  Especially  with  dairy  cattle  is  sup¬ 
plemental  mid-summer  pasture  important. 
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SHEEP  do  well  when  they’re  head  deep  in  good  pasture.  Davis’  plans  in¬ 
clude  sheep  because  sheep  and  cattle  make  a  good  forage  harvesting  team. 


for  without  it  the  blue  grass  goes  into  a 
slump  and  the  milk  production  may  fol¬ 
low.  If  cows  go  off  their  milk  in  mid¬ 
summer  they  don’t  get  back  on  good  pro¬ 
duction  until  the  next  lactation.  Good 
mid-summer  pasture  becomes  insurance  to 
the  livestock  farmer,  and  especially  so  to 
the  dairyman. 

It  was  to  fill  this  need  for  mid-summer 
pasture  that  agronomists  worked  out  the 
trash  mulch  plan  and  pasture  combina¬ 
tions  which  do  much  better  during  the  hot 
summer  months  than  blue  grass.  One  of  the 
most  common  mixtun's  in  the  Midwest  is 
alfalfa,  brome  grass,  and  ladino  clover.  To 
get  this  seeding  down  on  rolling  land  with¬ 
out  allowing  the  top  soil  to  wash  away,  the 
field  should  be  trash  mulched. 

Trash  Mulch  Pastures 

Davis  knew  from  the  gullies  on  his 
farm  that  plowing  his  steep  hillsides  was 
dangerous  practice.  He  could  turn  the 
soil  over  and  before  he  could  get  a  crop 
established  a  heavy  rain  might  wash  seed, 
soil  and  all  down  the  slopes,  and  leave 
him  poorer  than  he  was  to  start  with. 

To  dig  up  the  hillside  and  leave  the 
chopjjed  vegetation  in  the  top  few  inches 
of  soil,  Davis  used  his  tractor  and  a  spring 
tooth  cultivator.  He  did  most  of  his  trash 
mulching  in  the  early  spring  when  there 
was  moisture  enough  to  make  the  soil 
work  up  well.  He  kept  his  machinery  on 
the  contour. 

Davis  knew  that  working  up  a  field 


doesn’t  incn-ase  its  fertility.  With  the  help 
of  Dodd  he  tested  his  soils  and  determined 
the  amounts  of  lime  and  superphospate 
they  would  need  to  grow  the  crops  he 
wanted. 

Before  he  moved  his  machiner)’  onto  the 
field,  lime  went  down  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  It  should  be  applied  as 
far  ahead  of  the  machine  operation  as 
possible,  and  a  year  in  advance  isn’t  too 
long.  The  phosphate  can  be  applied  with 
a  drill  at  the  rate  of  300  to  500  pounds 
to  the  acre  after  the  seedbed  is  prepared; 
then  worked  in  with  a  harrow.  Some  fields 
are  short  on  potash  and  to  get  pasture 
faster  than  it  normally  would  come  with 
only  lime  and  phosphate,  an  0-12-12  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  drilled  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  to  the  acre  to  supply  both  potash 
and  phosphate. 

Davis  decided  to  plant  alfalfa,  brome 
and  ladino.  He  seeded  them  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa,  ten  pounds  of 
brome  grass  and  one-half  pound  of  ladino 
per  acre  in  the  first  half  of  March.  One 
common  variation  from  this  formula  is 
to  replace  three  pounds  of  the  brome 
grass  seed  with  two  pounds  of  red  clover. 

.After  the  seed  was  down  Davis  ran  a 
culti-packer  over  the  fields  along  the 
contour. 

“That  first  field  came  along  fine,”  Davis 
said.  “My  pasture  plan  was  started,  but 
there  was  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  trash  mulch  seeding  was  only  to 
supply  mid-summer  feed,  which  is  the  big 
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shortage  on  most  farms  with  permanent 
pasture.  What  I  needed  then  was  to  start 
rebuilding  more  of  my  permanent  blue 
grass  and  white  clover  pastures  because 
even  at  their  b<'st  they  weren’t  anything 
to  take  pictures  of.” 

Of  Davis’  240  acres  80  are  in  cropland. 
This  includes  all  the  grain,  hay  and  corn 
he  grows.  The  other  160  acres  are  made  up 
of  140  acres  of  pasture  and  20  acres  of 
woods.  He  has  used  the  trash  mulch 
method  on  25  acres  which  will  easily  carry 
his  stcH'k  over  the  mid-summer  slump  in 
blue  grass  pastures.  Fhat  left,  however, 
another  115  acres  to  be  brought  into  g(X)d 
production.  Even  if  Davis  had  wanted  to 
put  it  all  in  by  the  trash  mulch  system  he 
could  hardly  have  afforded  it.  He  figures 
that  trash  mulching  cost  him  about  $25.00 
an  acre.  Today  it  would  cost  $50.00. 

Davis  sized  up  the  expense  item  and 
decided  that  he  could  get  into  serious 
financial  troubles  by  trash  mulching  too 
much  of  his  pasture.  He  knew  that  it 
takes  a  little  longer  for  a  pasture  to  be¬ 
come  a  banquet  table  for  livestock  b\ 
surface  treatment,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
a  cheaper  method.  “This  surface  treatment 
idea  holds  a  lot  of  promise  for  the 
farmer,”  Davis  says. 

The  surface  treated  pasture  is  generally 
only  limed  and  fertilized.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  seeded  to  blue  grass  and  whit<- 
clover.  Surface  treated  pasture  usually 
makes  up  most  of  the  rejuvenated  pasture 
land.  These  fields,  even  if  they  are  not 
seeded,  will  produce  good  blue  grass  and 
white  clover  forage  within  a  couple  of 
years  after  they  are  limed  and  fertilized. 

The  steps  in  surface  treating  a  pasture 
are  simple.  First  comes  lime.  As  a  rule  of 
thumb  lime  should  be  applied  to  hillside 
fields  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre. 
Soil  tests  will  reveal  whether  or  not  they 
should  have  more  lime.  After  he  had 
applied  the  two  tons  of  lime,  Davis  drilled 
500  pounds  per  acre  of  superphosphate. 
After  that  it  was  a  matter  of  waiting.  It 
takes  a  surface  treated  pasture  about  two 
years  to  come  into  good  production.  The 
change  is  not  spectacular  and  the  time 
lag  between  spending  and  the  cashing  in 
seems  long. 

Perhaps  a  year  can  be  cut  from  the 
wait  by  scratching  the  field  with  a  spring 
tooth  harrow  and  seeding  it  to  blue  grass, 
ladino  and  white  clover.  If  the  farmer 
prefers  not  to  reseed  the  pasture,  he  can. 
like  Davis,  wait  for  it  to  reseed  itself. 
Both  the  blue  grass  and  the  white  clover 
will  come  in  without  seeding  once  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  field  is  brought  up  enough  to 
give  them  the  growing  conditions  they 
need.  If  the  field  is  seeded  it  should  get  a 
mixture  of  four  pounds  of  blue  grass  and 
one  half  pounds  each  of  white  clover,  and 
ladino  to  the  acre. 

In  addition  to  the  lime  and  fertilizer 
which  Davis  applied  to  his  fields  he 
treated  his  pastures  every  two  years  with 
manure  from  his  feeding  pens. 

Davis  knows  that  there  is  more  to 


inunaging  pa.sture  than  bringing  it  into 
production.  If  it  is  to  continue  to  produce 
vear  after  year  indefinitely  the  treatment 
must  be  repeated.  He  has  gone  over  each 
Held  ever\-  five  years  and  spread  another 
iOO  pounds  of  superphosphate  and  another 
two  tons  of  lime,  on  both  his  surface 
treated  and  his  trash  mulched  fields. 

What  Has  It  Cost  Him? 

Davis  figures  that  he  has  spent  about 
three  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  his  pas¬ 
ture  in  top  condition.  Over  a  p<*riod  of 
15  years  he  spent  .$16.00  per  acre  for  lime 
and  $22.50  per  acre  for  fertilizer.  With  his 
labor  figured  in  the  cost  comes  to  about 
three  dollars  per  acre  per  year. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  it  pays 
to  spend  three  dollars  a  year  keejjing 
jjasture  in  shape,  Davis  had  to  consider 
the  difference  in  income  from  those  acres 
of  improved  pasture  and  what  unim- 
provi-d  pasture  would  have  made  for  him. 

Several  states  have  run  experiments 
which  show  that  an  acre  of  unimproved 
pasture  will  produce  about  100  pounds 
of  meat  a  year.  Ex|j<'riments  also  show, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  good  pastures  like 
those  which  Davis  now  owns  will  produce 
about  500  pounds  in  the  same  period. 


Dodd  says,  “Let’s  figure  roughly  that  the 
beef  will  sell  at  15  cents  a  pound  which 
is  .$45.00  from  each  acre.  That’s  not  all 
profit.  You  can  figure  that  buildings, 
fences  and  taxes  cost  about  .$12.00  per  acre. 
Lime  and  fertilizer  will  cost  around  $3.00 
more  which  leaves  a  profit  of  $30.00.” 

The  talley  sheet  for  the  farmer  work¬ 
ing  with  unimproved  pasture  can  show  a 
profit  but  not  a  fancy  one.  For  the  100 
pounds  of  meat  which  he  grows  he  re¬ 
ceives  $15.00  He  may  point  out  that  his 
pasture  didn’t  cost  him  anything,  but 
actually  he  still  had  to  spend  about  $12.00 
an  aere  during  the  year  for  taxes,  fencing, 
and  buildings  for  the  farmer’s  family  and 
liv -stock.  This  leaves  him  an  annual  profit 
of  three  dollars  an  aere.  As  Dodd  said  to 
Davis.  “If  you  have  1,000  acres  that’s  a 
profit  of  .$3,000,  and  you  can  probably  live 
on  .$3,000.  But,  do  you  have  1,000  acres?” 

The  recommendations  Dodd  made  for 
the  Davis  farm  are  not  the  only  methods 
that  work  well  in  pasture  rejuvenation. 
In  rebuilding  a  pasture,  like  spending 
money,  there  are  many  methods.  Each 
state  has  recommendations  that  vary 
somewhat  from  those  of  its  neighhors. 

Kentucky  pasture  experts  point  out  that 
in  the  central  blue  grass  region  of  Ken¬ 


tucky  blue  grass  pastures  usually  deteri¬ 
orate  because  of  either  under-grazing  or 
over-grazing.  All  they  may  need  in  this 
case  is  to  use  livestock  properly  to  harvest 
the  grass  and  not  damage  the  pasture. 

Iowa  believes  that  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  should  have  some  help  from  tem¬ 
porary  pasture  crops  in  early  spring  and 
late  fall.  Winter  r>e  or  Balbo  rye  is  their 
suggestion  for  the  job.  The  Balbo  is  a 
favorite  among  dairvmen,  but  winter  rye 
can  be  pastured  by  milk  cows  if  the 
animals  are  removed  about  three  hours 
before  milking  time  each  day. 

In  Kansas,  where  most  land  is  level 
and  rich  in  minerals,  according  to  the 
Kansas  State  College,  the  first  step  in  re¬ 
building  an  old  blue  grass  pasture  would  be 
to  rip  up  the  pasture  and  plant  something 
more  productive  than  blue  grass.  They  sug¬ 
gest  brome  grass  with  some  legume  such  as 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  or  perhaps  red  clover. 

Level  Land  Pa.sture 

The  problem  of  pasture  management 
that  Davis  faced  is  considerably  different 
than  that  confronting  farmers  who  work 
level  land.  Where  there  is  little  danger  of 
erosion,  pastures  are  worked  right  into  the 
(Continued  on  page  133) 
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THIS  FESCUE  pasture  has  been  under-grazed.  The  grass  gets  tough  and  unpalatable  with  age.  Fescue  should  be  grown  in  combination  with 
ladino  or  another  legume  to  build  soil  and  provide  better  forage.  Fescue  unlike  blue  grass  does  not  have  a  mid-summer  dormancy. 


MINNESOTA  NO.  1,  the  best  known  of  all  the  “inbred”  closed  lines,  is  now  producing  pork  for  markets  all  over  the  country. 


THE  NEW  LOOK  IN  HOGS 

BY  ALFRED  H.  SINKS 


T)  IGS  may  be  pigs  to  the  city  man  whose 
-*■  closest  acquaintance  with  a  hog  is 
made  when  he  pokes  his  fork  at  a  slice 
of  bacon,  but  many  a  farmer  knows  that 
one  pig  may  differ  from  another,  even  in 
the  same  litter,  as  much  as  a  Hottentot 
differs  from  an  Eskimo.  It  may  be  those 
differences,  and  the  uncertainty  about 
them  at  farrowing  time,  which  mean 
profit  or  loss  to  the  farmer  when  he  tots 
up  his  feed  bill  against  the  price  his 
animals  bring  on  the  market. 

If  he  could  get  rid  of  those  uncertainties 
he’d  be  a  happier,  and  a  richer  man. 
Suppose  he  could  answer  these  questions 
in  advance :  ( 1 )  How  many  pigs  can  I 
expect  per  litter  and  how  many  will  be 
left  at  weaning  time?  (2)  Will  they  run 
to  a  uniform  size,  or  will  there  be  runts? 
(3)  Will  there  be  a  lot  of  big  eaters  and 
slow  gainers?  (4)  Can  I  count  on  their 
reaching  a  market  weight  of,  say,  225 
pounds,  at  just  about  the  same  time? 
(5)  Will  they  dress  out  as  top  quality 
carcasst's,  assuring  a  top  price? 

If  he  could  know  all  those  things  ahead 


of  time  it  would  take  most  of  the  risk  and 
disappointment  out  of  the  hog  business. 
The  answers  are  nearer  than  we  may 
think.  Scientists  in  at  least  three  places 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  showing 
what  causes  uncertainties  in  raising  hogs 
and  what  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Many  farmers  already  profit  from  this 
new  knowledge.  And  within  a  few'  years 
it  will  mean  as  much  to  the  housewife 
who  buys  the  pork  as  it  means  to  tht* 
farmer  now'. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  housewife  who 
likes  her  bacon  or  her  loin  chops  lean  can¬ 
not  always  buy  them  that  way.  According 
to  research  men  at  Beltsville,  Md..  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
a  lot  of  good  hog  feed  that  today  is  pro¬ 
ducing  lard — at  a  low  price  per  pound- 
might  just  as  well  be  producing  good,  lean 
meat  instead.  The  difference  is  in  the  kind 
of  hogs  you  start  out  with. 

When  that  idea  takes  hold  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms,  more  and  more  packers  will 
find  it  worth  the  trouble  to  pay  for  qual¬ 
ity  instead  of  gross  yield.  (Gross  yield 
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means  that  projjortion  of  the  carcass 
which  is  usable,  usually  about  72  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  live  weight.)  The  farmer 
who  doesn’t  go  along  with  the  new  look 
in  hogs  will  discover  his  biggest,  fattest, 
costliest  hogs  arc  bringing  a  low  price 
per  pound. 

To  appreciate  the  new  look  in  hogs  you 
have  to  discount  generations  of  thinking 
on  the  subject.  Big,  over-fattened  hogs 
still  draw  blue  ribbons  at  county  fairs,  and 
to  many  a  farmer  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
pride  to  be  able  to  produce  the  biggest, 
fattest  hog  in  the  neighborhood.  That  may 
be  the  way  to  win  ribbons  at  fairs,  but 
it’s  not  the  way  to  make  money  in  the 
fecdlot. 

To  the  farmer  who  raises  hogs,  not  for 
fun  but  profit,  the  fat  hog  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.  He  may  be  as  extinct  as  tl'.e 
dodo  bird  in  a  few  years,  for  he  eats  a  lot 
of  expensive  feed  and  pays  his  owner  back 
in  the  deflated  currency  of  cheap  lard. 
The  importance  of  this  is  far  greater  than 
most  {X'ople  suspect.  Hogs  bring  farmers 
nearly  a  third  of  their  total  annual  in¬ 
come.  In  addition,  nearly  half  of  the  corn 
we  raise  finds  its  way  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  pork.  So  does  a  huge  quan¬ 
tity  of  other  farm  products.  An  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  economy  of  hog  hus¬ 
bandry  would  affect,  not  hog  raisers  alone, 
but  other  farmiTs  as  well. 

The  average  farm  hog  reaches  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  live  weight  of  around  200  to 
250  pounds.  Only  about  43  to  45  per  cent 
of  that  total  consists  of  the  five  “primal” 
cuts:  bacon,  ham,  shoulder,  butt,  and 
loin.  About  20  per  cent  is  waste,  and  the 
rest  consists  of  cheap  cuts  and  lard.  If 
you  could  count  on  permanent  high  prices 


THE  HAMPRACE  HOG 

PRODUCTION  RECORDS  FOR  LIHERS  FARROWED  FROM  1939-1947,  INCLUSIVE 

Average  number  Average  number 

Weight  of  litter 

Number  of  pigs  farrowed 

pigs  weaned 

at  56  days 

Year 

litters 

per  litter 

per  litter 

(pounds) 

1939 

2 

13.0 

9.5 

253.5 

1940 

4 

11.0 

8.3 

202.3 

1941 

22 

10.1 

8.3 

221.0 

1942 

43 

9.8 

8.2 

242.9 

1943 

39 

10.5 

7.9 

215.5 

1944 

37 

11.2 

8.5 

261.3 

1945 

15 

9.5 

7.3  • 

269.5 

1946 

38 

11.5 

8.1 

268.6 

1947 

45 

10.8 

8.1 

264.6 

Average  1 0.6 

8.1 

248.4 

AVERAGE  DAILY  GAIN 

AND  FEED  EFFICIENCY 

Average  feed  per 

Year 

Number  of  pigs 

Average  daily  gain 

ICO  pounds  gain 

1942 

44 

1.44 

339 

1943 

80 

1.43 

362 

1944 

64 

1.41 

394 

1946 

80 

1.46 

359 

1947 

72 

1.40 

352 

for  lard  that  might  not  be  so  bad.  But 
vegetable  oil  products  are  rapidly  cutting 
into  the  demand  for  lard,  a  clear  danger 
signal  for  every  farmer  who  raises  fat 
hogs. 

Meantime  the  experts  have  been  w'ork- 
ing  quietly  to  develop  new  types  of  hogs 
that  would  answer  these  problems.  They 
have  developed  new  blood  lines  that,  at 
six  months  of  age,  average  as  high  as  47 


to  50  per  cent  of  the  choice  cuts.  That 
means  upward  of  ten  pounds  more  per 
animal  of  the  stuff  tlie  packers  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  highest  prices  for.  And  the  meat 
itself  is  leaner  in  texture,  higher  in 
quality. 

It  may  not  add  up  to  a  lot  on  a  single 
hog.  But  when  a  farmer  can  market  50 
or  a  hundred  such  hogs — each  one  tip¬ 
ping  the  scales  at  close  to  225  pounds,  it 


FIVE  HAMPRACE  SOWS  and  their  litters.  Note  the  uniformity  and  vigor  of 
the  pigs.  The  new  strains  ore  not  only  bred  for  leaner  and  faster  growing 
meat,  but  for  litter  size,  vitality,  and  the  maternal  quaJities  of  the  sows. 
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DANISH  LANDRACE  hogs,  imported  in  1934,  for  crossing  with  U.S.  domestic  stock. 


A  BELTSVILLE  CROSS,  75  per  cent  Londroce  and  25  per  cent  Large  Block,  on  English  breed. 
LANDRACE-POLAND  CHINA  inbred  gilts;  75%  Londroce  ond  25%  Polond  Chino. 


can  mean,  if  the  improvement  were  gen¬ 
eral,  a  bonus  of  more  than  $100,000,000 
a  year  to  American  farmers.  This  would 
be  counting  only  the  increased  market 
value  of  the  hogs  sold.  It  does  not  include 
the  more  economical  u.se  of  feed,  or  the 
advantage  of  a  breeding  program  which 
eliminates  uncertain  performance. 

Among  the  experts  of  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture’s  Bureau  of  .Animal  Indus¬ 
try  at  Beltsville,  interest  in  this  problem 
goes  back  more  than  15  years.  Even  before 
that  they  had  a  pretty  clear  picture  of 
what  the  ideal  hog  ought  to  be. 

None  of  the  standard  breeds  recognized 
in  this  country  seemed  to  fill  the  bill.  Six 
of  those  breeds  were  of  the  so-called 
“lard”  type,  and  two  of  the  so-called 
“bacon”  type.  Both  types  fall  short  of  the 
ideal  hog;  the  kind  of  animal  which 
would  bring  the  farmer  the  highest  re¬ 
turn  for  his  time  and  money. 

Much  could  be  done,  perhaps,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standard  American  pumbred 
types  by  selective  breeding  of  individuals. 
Much  was  already  being  done  along  those 
lines  by  professional  breeders,  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  state  experiment  stations.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  scientist,  all  these 
breeds  had  one  serious  fault,  none  of 
them  had  performance  records  clear  or 
complete  enough  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  scientific  breeding  program. 

For  centuries  stock  breeding  was  a 
rule-of-thumb  affair.  Only  in  the  past 
few  years  has  it  approached  an  exact 
science.  The  word  “genetics”  itself  is 
less  than  half  a  centur\-  old,  and  only  by 
the  use  of  genetics  can  you  predict  what 
kind  of  offspring  any  mating  will  give. 
To  do  this  you  have  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
parent  stocks  and  one  should  be  able  to 
identify  a  number  of  the  genes  carried 
by  those  parent  lines.  “Genes,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  L.  M.  Winters  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  “are  the  little 
somethings  that  are  passed  from  parents 
to  offspring  which  make  certain  attain¬ 
ments  possible  and  other  attainments  im¬ 
possible.” 

For  a  scientist,  that  sounds  rather 
vague.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  “little 
somethings”  is  about  as  accurate  a  de- 


THIS  MINN.  NO.  1  sow  dropped  1 2  pigs 
a  few  minutes  after  her  portrait  was  taken. 
She  has  1 2  banquet  size  dinner  plates. 
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THE  FARM 


QUARTERLY 


A,. 


GIFT'SUBSCRIRTION  OFFER 


ENTER  MY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  FARM  QUARTERLY 
Name _ _ 


Address- 


City 

State 

C  'l  Yr.-$2.25 

□  2  Yrs.-$4.00 

L:  3  Yrs.-$6.00 

ALSO  ENTER  THESE  SUBSCRIPTION  i 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT  CARD  TO: 

ORDERS.  AND  SEND  A 

Name 

Addri>«.c 

City 

State 

□  1  Yr.-$2.25 

□  2  Yrs.-$4.00 

~  3  Yrs.-$6.00 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 

C  1  Yr.-$2.25 

□  2  Yrs.-$4.00 

□  3  Yrs.-$6.00 

1 

Name  of  Donor 

Address _ 

City _ 


State. 


MINNESOTA  NO.  1  carcasses  on  the  rack.  Note  the  uniformity  of  length  and  the  thin 
back  fat  and  bacon.  These  hogs  were  marketed  at  an  average  of  225  lbs.  live  weight. 


scription  of  genes  as  anyone  ought  to 
attempt.  For  genes  arc  thought  to  be 
arranged  along  the  exterior  surface  of  a 
much  larger  body  called  a  chromosome, 
like  the  kernels  on  an  ear  of  corn.  A 
number  of  these  chromosomes  in  turn 
form  part  of  a  germ  cell.  And  the  germ 
cell  itself  is  just  about  big  enough  to 
be  identified  under  a  microscope.  Like  an 
atomic  physicist,  the  geneticist  works 
with  entities  far  too  small  to  be  seen. 
Hence  he  identifies  genes  by  what  they 
do,  rather  than  by  what  they  are. 

He  identifies  them  by  carefully  noting 
the  characteristics  which  appear,  or  fail 
to  appear,  in  each  generation  of  offspring. 
He  lists  as  many  known  genes  as  he  can 
find  in  the  parent  stocks  and,  through 
careful  selection  and  a  long  series  of 
matings,  winnows  out  the  undesirable 
ones  and  brings  the  desirable  ones  to¬ 
gether  in  new’  combinations  that  will  stay 
fiut.  The  resulting  animals  may  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  new  kind  of  pure¬ 
bred,  And  this  new  breed  may  show  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  amazingly  different 
from  those  which  you  or  I  would  be  likely 
to  notice  in  the  original  parent  stocks. 

To  lay  down  a  scientific  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  for  swine,  the  government  gene¬ 
ticists  needed  to  know  what  genes  were 
pre.sent  in  the  parent  stocks.  That  meant 
finding  parent  stocks  for  which  pains¬ 
taking  records  of  performances  had  been 
kept  for  many  generations,  and  there 
were  few  such  records  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  the  Beltsville  men  hoped 
to  develop  a  hog  of  what  they  called  an 
intermediate  type,  and  needed  dependable 
parent  stock  of  that  type.  They  were 
looking  forward  to  the  perfect  animal, 
the  streamlined  pig,  the  pig  of  the  future, 
fie  was  to  be  long  in  the  “belly,”  which 
would  mean  a  maximum  of  loin  and  of 
good,  lean  bacon.  His  chops  were  to  be 
thicker,  firmer,  leaner.  He  should  not  have 
less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  nor  more 
than  an  inch  and  three  quarters  of  back 


fat — just  enough  and  not  too  much.  A 
far  bigger  proportion  of  his  carcass 
should  cut  up  into  the  choicer  cuts.  A 
minimum  should  be  fat,  second  rate  cuts, 
and  waste.  In  other  words  the  exjx'rts 
had  carefully  considered  the  needs  of 
farmer,  packer,  and  the  public.  They 
were  aiming  to  hand  tailor  a  breed  of 
hogs  to  fit  those  needs. 

The  white  Landrace  hog  of  Denmark 
had  many  of  the  qualities  they  wanted. 
Furthermore  the  Danes  had  kept  careful 
records  of  their  bn'eding  stock  for  many 
generations.  You  knew  just  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  when  you  mated  a  Landrace  boar 
with  a  sow  of  that  breed :  the  average 
number  of  pigs  to  the  litter,  average 
weight  at  weaning  time,  average  rate  of 
gain  from  weaning  to  market  weight,  and 
so  on.  This  was  the  kind  of  parent  stock 
a  scientific  breeder  could  expect  to  pro¬ 
duce  dependable  results. 

You  might  think  all  the  Beltsville 
men  had  to  do  was  order  a  few  Land- 


race  hogs  and  start  in.  But  it  wasn’t  so 
simple.  The  Danes  had  a  good  thing  and 
they  knew  it.  To  get  breeding  stock  our 
government  had  to  sign  some  pretty  stiff 
agreements.  They  had  to  promise  that 
Landrace  hogs  would  never  be  produced 
commercially  in  this  country  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  Danes.  But  this  was 
nothing  to  the  difficulties  the  research 
men  faced  at  home.  Henry  Wallace,  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  had  a  big  hand  in 
the  importation  of  the  Danish  hogs. 

Each  of  our  standard  American 
breeds  has  its  firm  friends  and  admirers. 
From  the  standpoint  of  science,  no  one 
knows  how  “pure”  any  of  these  breeds 
really  are.  For  each  of  them — like  almost 
eveiA’  variety  of  animal  that  walks  the 
earth-  -is  the  product  of  “random  cross¬ 
ings”  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
dawn  of  time. 

Nevertheless  the  “purebred”  idea  is 
deep-rooted.  If  a  “cross”  should  produce 
(Continued  on  page  1  20) 


AT  HER  FIRST  farrowing  this  Montana  No.  1  sow  dropped  eleven  pigs;  now  at  four  weeks  she  has  eleven  at  her  side. 
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The  strati'  for  your  broom  is  ffrouii  as  a  cash 
crop  on  the  (ireat  Plains.  It  hrittfis  in  more 
than  corn,  hnt  harvest  labor  costs  are  high. 


4  STAKE  truck,  the  springs  flattened 
with  the  heavy  load  of  round  bales, 
pulled  off  the  Illinois  highway  into  a  gas 
station.  Before  the  driver  could  get  out  of 
the  cab  a  ear  drove  up  beside  him  and 
a  puzzled  l(K)king  man  leaned  out  and 
said.  “OK  I  give  up.  What  is  it?” 

“What?” 

“IaK)k.  I’ve  b<-en  following  you  for  five 
miles  trving  to  figure  out  what’s  in  those 
ivies.  My  fri«-nd  here.”  he  said  nodding 
i.Avaid  the  driver,  “thinks  it  is  bullrushes 
and  I  sav  it’s  bamboo.  What  is  it?” 

The  driver  grinned,  “'I'hose  are  bales 
of  broomcorn.  mister.  You’re  in  th»‘  heart 
of  the  broorneorn  «  c>untry.” 

“Oh  broomcorn!”  the  man  exclaimed, 
as  though  he  had  half-way  thought  vo 
all  along;  and  then  rather  sheepishly, 
*AVhat  do  they  use  that  for?” 

“Well  it  ain't  to  mak<-  vacuum  sweejx'rs 
out  of,”  the  driver  answered  with  heavy 


sareasm.  but  seeing  that  it  was  wasted  f>n 
them,  he  answered.  “Brooms,  buddy, 
brooms.  Like  when  you  make  like  a  house¬ 
wife.” 

No  poll  has  he«“n  taken,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  it  is  only  the  rare  hous«- 
wife  who  could  tell  you  where  the  straw 
on  the  end  of  her  brornn  eomes  from.  She 
knows  that  a  straw  jerked  froiy  the  kit(  hen 
broom  is  exc«*lh‘nt  for  testing  eak«‘s  and 
her  husband  sometimes  uses  on«*  to  dean 
out  his  pipe,  but  her  guess  would  prob- 
ablv  be  that  the  straw  comes  from  India 
or  the  Orient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  broom¬ 
corn  is  a  domestic  cash  crop,  irnfxirtant  in 
Illinois.  Oklahoma,  western  Kansas,  east¬ 
ern  Colorado  and  part  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico. 

BnKimcorn  is  one  of  the  odd  memb<‘rs 
of  the  sorghum  family.  Unlike  the  other 
memb<'rs  of  this  grass  family  its  slender 
stalk  is  drv  and  tastel»‘ss  and  tough,  and 


its  seed  head  produces  long  thin  branches 
that  form  a  brush.  Each  of  these  branehes 
divides  and  subdivides  at  the  end  to  form 
off-shoots  that  support  the  seed.  It  is  this 
divided  straw  that  gives  broorneorn  brush 
th(“  advantage  over  other  fibers  and  plas¬ 
tics.  Standard  vari(‘ties  of  broomcorn 
grow  seven  to  l.a  feet  tall;  the  dwarf 
types  from  four  to  seven  feet.  The  plant 
looks  like  a  tall  but  undernourished  stalk 
of  corn  until  the  seed  head  is  form«-d. 
.^fter  that  it  looks  like  a  thin  corn  stalk 
in  need  of  a  haircut. 

For  decades  plant  bn-eders  have  been 
trving  to  produee  a  broomcorn  that  would 
yield  both  a  brush  crop  and  stalks  and 
leaves  suitable  for  syrup  or  forage.  Sev¬ 
eral  sweet  varieties  have  been  developed, 
but  the  quality  of  the  brush  suffered  so 
much  that  the  total  crop  was  worth  less 
than  the  brush  crop  from  the  standard 
varieti«'s.  Plant  bri-eders,  however,  are 


pati<*nt  men  and  they  are  still  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  dr\-  stalk.  I’hey  are 
also  trying  to  develop  a  variety  resistant 
to  root  rot.  the  most  troublesome  disease 
of  brcH)meorn. 

The  (.'iiriuu!!t  Dr.  Franklin 

No  one  is  certain  of  the  date,  but  the 
storv-  goes  that  sometime  before  1781 
[  Benjamin  Franklin  received  an  imjx>rted 

'  clothes  brush  from  France.  He  saw  that 

oin‘  or  two  seeds  were  still  clinging  to  the 
fib<TS.  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  curiosity  is 
leg«‘ndary,  couldn’t  let  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  pass.  He  planted  the  seeds  and  har- 
1  vested  the  first  bi(M>meorn  grown  in  .Amer¬ 

ica.  This  frugal  at  t  was  the  beginning  of 
,  a  profitable  new  industrv’  in  the  young 

!  country. 

Levi  Dickinson  of  Hadley.  Massachu¬ 
setts.  planted  a  half-at  re  of  bi  tKimeorn  in 
!  1797  much  to  the  amusement  of  his  neigh- 


TABLING  BROOMCORN  at  harvest  time  is  done  to  permit  the  harvesters  to  reach  the 
valuable  seed  tassel.  Walking  backward  between  rows,  the  men  break  the  stalks 
diagonally  in  front  of  them  to  form  a  waist-high  table.  Later  they  cut  the  broom 
straw,  or  brush,  from  the  stalk.  Dwarf  varieties  are  harvested  without  tabling. 


GRADING  THE  BRUSH  is  like  grading  exam  papers;  no  two  are  alike.  Specialists 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  spent  ten  years  trying  to  set  standard 
grades,  but  gave  up  when  they  found  320  different  grades  in  a  single  bale  from  a 
single  farm.  Buyers  go  by  length  and  courseness  of  the  brush  and  by  color.  The 
box-like  object  in  the  background  is  a  broomcorn  baler  partly  filled  with  brush. 


BROOMCORN  JOHNIES  work  the  harvest.  A  crew  of  8  to  10  men  prepare  the  brush  for  the  thresher,  a  pair  of  tractor-powered, 
toothed  cylinders.  Off  bearers  carry  the  brush  away  to  be  shelved  for  drying.  Harvesters  say  the  chaff  is  nature's  own  itching  powder. 


bors,  who  felt  that  only  a  crank  would 
think  that  he  could  supplant  the  split 
hickorv'  twig  brooms  with  straw.  This  first 
commercial  crop  produc»‘d  20  or  30 
brooms  and,  in  the  years  that  followed. 
Dickinson  expanded  his  acreage  and 
turned  out  brooms  by  the  hundreds.  His 
Yankee  neighbors  were  not  slow  to  sec 
the  profit  in  the  \enture  and  Hadle\ 
be(  ame  the  center  of  our  first  broomcorn 
and  broom-making  industr\’. 

Shrewd  New  England  salesmen  were 
s(K)n  p(‘ddling  brooms  all  o\(t  the  coun- 
tr\'.  'I'he  Broom  and  Br(x>meorn  News,  a 
trade  publication  for  the  industrs-.  tells 
a  story  of  an  early  broom  salesman,  whose 
name  was  Lombard.  Mr.  Lombard  had 
been  having  a  veiy  dull  spx-ll.  In  d«‘spera- 
tion  he  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  custom  of  trading  and  barter. 
I'he  next  store  he  visited  he  ree(‘ived  the 
usual  “No  brooms  today,  Mr.  Lombard.’’ 
“Better  buy  some.”  he  said  to  the  mer¬ 
chant.  “I’ll  take  half  payment  in  cash  and 
half  in  store  trade.”  The  merchant 
couldn’t  resist  sm  h  an  offer  so  the  brooms 
were  bought,  hauled  into  the  store  and 


half  the  price  paid  in  cash.  “What  will 
you  have  in  store  trade.  Mr.  Lombard?” 
inquired  the  merchant,  “^^  hy,  sir,  I’ll  take 
the  brooms,  sir!” 

Broomcorn.  like  many  other  crops. 
mo\i-d  westward  in  search  of  cheaper 
lands.  From  the  land  around  Hadley,  the 
center  of  production  shifted  to  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  X’alley  of  New  York  and  then  into 
P«“nnsylvania.  From  there  it  moved  to 
the  Scioto  Valley  in  Ohio  and  still  west¬ 
ward  to  east  central  Illinois  around  the 
towns  of  Areola  and  Matoon.  Though 
.\rcola  still  calls  itself  the  broomcorn 
capitol  of  the  world,  the  area  of  gn'atest 
production  today  has  again  shifted  west 
to  around  Lindsay.  Oklahoma,  and  in  a 
westem  area  that  covers  portions  of  west- 
*Tn  Kansas,  eastern  Colorado,  north- 
•■astem  New  Mexico,  and  northwestern 
Texas. 

Broomcorn  can  be  grown  in  any  state. 
Its  popularity  in  certain  an'as  has  been 
the  snowball  effect  of  a  successful  crop, 
and  the  subsequent  centering  of  markets 
and  buyers  in  that  area.  A  single  grower 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country  would 
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have  a  difficult  time  dis}X)sing  of  his  crop. 
The  farmers  around  .Areola,  Illinois,  say 
that  if  all  but  one  of  them  stopped  raising 
broomcorn,  he  too  would  soon  have  to 
give  up  the  croj)  because  the  buyers  would 
leave  the  area. 

How'  To  (»ri»w  \  Broom 

.A  sandy  loam  is  considered  the  best 
land  for  growing  broomcorn.  The  soil 
preparation  is  much  the  same  as  for  corn 
or  cotton:  plowing  in  the  fall  or  spring, 
depending  on  the  prec<‘ding  crop,  and  a 
thorough  discing  and  harrowing. 

The  seed  is  planted  with  a  corn  or  cot¬ 
ton  planter  equipped  with  special  broom¬ 
corn  plates.  'I'he  rate  of  planting  is  much 
(  loser  than  corn,  and  varies  according  to 
the  moisture  available  and  the  variety.  In 
the  Illinois  and  Lindsay,  Oklahoma,  areas 
White  Italian  is  planted  three  to  four 
inches  apart  in  rows  spaced  three  to  four 
feet;  Black  Spanish  (formerly  called  Black 
Jap  until  December  7,  1941)  is  planted  a 
little  closer,  two  and  a  half  inches.  In  the 
more  arid  western  region  the  spacing  be¬ 
tween  plants  is  about  double  that  of  Illi- 


nois  sincf  there  is  not  enough  iiu-isture  to  support  a  thick 
nois  since  there  is  not  enough  moistun-  to  suppr)rt  a  thick 
planting. 

The  seedling  rate  is  of  great  intportance.  “Most  of  the  growers 
around  hen’.”  says  George  L.  Pfeifer,  a  big  seed  grower  in 
•Areola,  Illinois,  “plant  too  thickly.  The  best  brush  comes  from 
plants  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  they 
plant  much  closer  they  get  short,  spikey  brust  that  doesn’t  have 
the  quality,  and  they  get  less  for  the  crop  even  though  they  may 
have  a  larger  tonnage.  Of  course,  if  they  plant  too  thin  the 
brush  will  be  long  and  coarse  and  they  will  get  a  lot  of  crooked 
heads,  for  which  they’ll  be  docked.” 

One  of  Pfeifer’s  customers  who  plants  broonuorn  in  the  ap¬ 
proved  way  is  'Pom  Pendergast,  who  farnts  with  his  six  sons  on 
the  outskirts  of  Areola.  “I  buy  eertified  seed  from  Georg<’  Pfeifer 
and  have  it  treated  with  Cerasan  before  it  is  delivered.”  says 
Pendergast.  who  is  no  kin  of  the  Kansas  City  politician.  “In 
planting  the  .seed  we  figure  a  bushel,  that’s  48  pounds,  to  20 
acres.  You  cultivate  the  crop  just  like  you  do  Indian  corn.  I 
tr\’  to  get  in  two  or  three  cultivations  before  the  plants  get  too 
big  for  mai  hines.  With  the  plants  so  close  together  in  the  row 
they  usually  ch(^ke  out  weeds  pretty  well  once  they  get  a  good 
start  on  their  growth.  I’m  usually  one  of  the  first  to  harvest 
around  here.  It  isn’t  that  I  plant  any  earlier;  I  get  my  crop  in 
around  May  1,")  to  June  10  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them,  but  I 
like  to  harva’st  a  litth’  greener  than  most.  Most  of  them  wait  until 
th(’  whole  brush  is  well  out  of  the  boot,  that’s  the  last  leaves  on 
the  stalk  that  curl  around  the  brush,  but  I  like  to  take  the  brush 
while  the  knuckle  where  the  brush  fibers  join  the  stem  are  still 
an  inch  or  two  in  the  bfxjt.  I  think  I  get  a  little  better  quality 
that  way  and  what  I  lose  in  weight  I  make  up  for  because 
harvesting  is  cheaper  right  at  the  start.  Once  I’ve  got  my  crop  in 
the  boys  and  I  are  free  to  hire  out  to  harv-est  the  neighbor’s  crop. 
We  don’t  trade  labor  around  here  vers’  much,  but  we  do  help 
each  other  for  wages.” 

Most  Illinois  farmers  plant  brcHinuorn  in  a  four-year  rotation 
with  st)ybeans.  wheat  and  corn.  In  the  Oklahoma  region  they 
substitute  cotton  for  corn.  'I'hey  usually  fertilize  for  the  whoh- 
rotation,  trying  to  keep  up  the  fertility  with  heavy  application 
of  fertlizer  eyerv-  4  or  .')  years  and  checking  with  frequent  soil  test. 

Import’d  broonuorn  has  the  doubtful  distinction  of  having 
introduced  the  corn  borer  to  .America.  Strangely  enough  this 
evil  worm  won’t  tom  h  brexuncorn  if  there  is  a  succulent  patch  of 
Indian  corn  (the  briximcorn  growi'r’s  term  for  ordinary  hog 
corn)  around.  The  plant  is  subject  to  rmit-rot  which  seems  to 
hit  without  rhyme  or  reason.  One  grower  will  have  his  whole 
I  Top  wipi’d  out  and  his  neighbor  will  be  free  of  it.  Or  it  may 
strike  only  part  of  a  field.  Seed  it  treated  with  Cerasan  to  protect 
against  r(K)t-rot  but.  as  yet.  not  t(x)  much  is  known  about  the 
disease  or  its  control.  Though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
cfTeetivi’iiess  of  seed  treatment  is  combatting  root-rot.  the  treat¬ 
ment  does  have  a  gcxid  effect  in  preventing  smut  which  is  the 
only  other  major  disease  that  imperils  the  crop. 

An  average  yield  is  around  630  pounds  of  brush  to  the  acre. 
In  1048  a  ton  of  brush  brought  from  $375  to  $4.50,  which  is 
considerc’d  a  somewhat  better  return  pi’r  acre  than  the  average 
crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  but  broomcorn  costs  considerablv  more 
to  harvest. 

Ilarvexiiiig  Is  A  lleailaeht* 

Thi-  1948  crop  of  breximeorn  amounted  to  29,500  tons  as  t  om- 
j»ared  to  an  average  of  42,690  tons  a  year  from  1937  to  1946. 
Wi-ather  conditions  were  excellent,  the  price  has  remained  high 
.md  th<  demand  is  such  that  brush  is  being  imported  from 
.Argentina  and  Italy.  The  answ'er  to  this  contradictors’  set  of 
facts  lies  in  the  difficulties  of  har\»’sting. 

R.  W.  Rennels  of  Charleston,  Illinois,  turned  on  the  seat  of 
his  idling  tractor  and  jjointed  to  the  corn  picker  he  had  been 
drawing  through  his  fields,  “4'here  is  the  reason  so  many  farmers 
have  cut  down  on  their  broomcorn  ac  reage  or  given  up  the  crop 
altogi’ther.  My  sons  and  I  can  harvest  all  of  our  Indian  corn  by 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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There  is  danger  in  over  sweet¬ 
ening  the  soil.  Dr.  Albrecht 
warns  against  destroying  all 
acidity  and  reminds  us  that 
lime  is  essentially  a  plant  food. 


NATURE  exacts  a  severe  penalty  when  plants  and  animals  get  insufficient  calcium 


LIME  UP  TO  DATE 


l^OR  more  than  a  generation  now  Aineri- 
can  farmers  have  heen  urged  by  soil 
scientists,  agronomists  and  crop  experts  to 
apply  some  form  of  “limestone”  to  their 
soils  to  “sweeten”  th«‘m.  l'h(*y  were  told 
that  crops,  with  few  exceptions,  do  b<‘t- 
ter  in  an  alkaline  soil  and,  in  theory-, 
the  “sweeter”  the  soil,  the  bigger  the  crops. 
Farmers  learned  a  new  tenn,  “pH”;  they 
Jested  the  pH  of  their  soils  and  applied 
limestone  for  the  sole  pur|x>se  of  n’ducing 
the  acidity.  In  the  last  few  years  some 
scientists  have  questioned  this,  insisting 
that  limestone  should  be  applied  primarily 
as  a  plant  food,  and  that  some  acidity 
is  necessary  to  all  plant  growth.  The  time 
has  come  to  get  up-to-date  on  our  think¬ 
ing  about  lime  because  the  yardstick  by 
which  we  measure  the  need  for  lime  has 


proven  to  be  madetjuate.  ror  some  crops, 
such  as  clover  and  alfalfa,  the  reduction 
of  acidity  is  desirable,  but  complete  alka¬ 
linity  is  not.  .And  we  should  think  of  lime- 
stfine  as  a  plant  rather  than  as  a  sweetener. 

('hemislry  Keview 

To  understand  why  this  is  true  let’s 
review  our  high  school  chemistry'  under 
the  chapter  on  calcium,  or  limestone,  as 
it  is  known  agriculturally. 

Limestone  is  actually  a  hard  salt,  the 
carlxmate  of  calcium.  We  can  make  it  in 
the  laboratory  quite  simply  by  dropping  a 
piece  of  metallic  calcium  into  a  jar  con¬ 
taining  carbonic  acid  (soda  water),  or  by- 
putting  our  breath,  which  contains  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  through  lime  water.  Nature 
created  an  abundant  supply  of  calcium 


TOO  MUCH  LIME  can  result  in  a  crop 
failure.  Some  acidity  is  needed  to  re¬ 
lease  locked  soil  minerals  for  plant  food. 


Thai  pH  Scale 

Soil  water,  with  its  fonnula  of  HfOH). 
is  nicely  balanced  with  one  positively- 
charged  H  and  one  negatively-charged 
(OH).  But  when  we  begin  to  put  lime¬ 
stone  on  the  soil,  the  calcium  portion  of 


eailjonate.  but  sin-  left  us  no  instruction 
for  its  ;:s(‘  on  the  soil.  Consequently  tor 
many  years  as  fanners  we  have  used  lime- 
stf)ne  with  the  wrong  n'ason  in  mind. 

Limestone  and  “lime”  are  not  e.xactly 
.ilike.  “Lime”  is  the  oxide  of  metallic  cal- 
<  ium.  but  since  limestone  and  lime  act  so 
much  alike  in  soil,  what  we  say  here  ap¬ 
plies  to  linn-  as  well  as  to  limestone.  Lime¬ 
stone  and  lime  are  “Double  Dealers”. 
'They  do  two  things,  and  they  do  both  at 
the  sair.e  time.  First,  lina-stone  puts  cal¬ 
cium.  a  plant  f(K)d.  into  the  soil:  second, 
limestone  diminishes  acidity  or  produces 
alkalinity.  The  putting  of  calcium  into  soil 
is  a  vital,  necessary,  and  intelligent  thing 
to  do.  but  the  so-call«-d  “sweetening”  of 
the  soil,  or  (ompletc  removal  of  acidity,  is. 
in  almost  every  instance,  a  wrong  and 
costly  thing  to  do.  Limestone  has  the  habit 
of  removing  acidity  or  adding  alkalinity  to 
the  soil.  We  cannot  break  limestone  of  this 
habit  of  reducing  acidity  while  supplying 
calcium. 

.•\t  this  point  it  will  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  purpose  of  limestone  appli¬ 
cations  if  we  remembcT  that  fanners  have- 
alwavs  tised  limestone  for  its  alkalizing 
ability,  whereas  credit  should  have  been 
given  to  the  calcium  portion  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  for  its  crop-nourishing  ability.  We 
grow  crops,  but  not  just  for  the  sake-  of 
the  c  rops:  we  grow  crops  for  the  sake  of 
their  food  value  to  human  beings  and  ani¬ 
mals  whic  h  live  on  those  crops.  Humans 
and  animals  cannot  live  without  calcium 
and  the  products  it  helps  plants  manufac¬ 
ture;  then-forc'.  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
(  rops  have  the  opportunity  to  absorb  from 
the  soil  as  much  calcium  as  they  rc-quire. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  discussion  of  the 
bad  feature  of  too  much  limestone-  -that 
business  about  adding  too  much  alkalinity 
to  soil.  When  limestone  conn's  in  contact 
with  the  water  in  the  soil  the  calcium  por¬ 
tion  of  the  limestone  unites  with  that 
water  to  form  what  is  commonly  known 
as  “limewater”.  Limewater  is  chemically 
known  as  calcium  hydroxide  with  the 
fonnula  Ca(OH)-...  The  carlx>nate  portion 
forms  carbonic  acid  with  the  fonnula 
ir.CO,,.  but  this  is  not  so  active  in  the 
water,  and  allows  the  (OH)^  of  the  lime- 
water  to  dominat«‘  the  activities.  Water,  in 
contact  with  soil,  has  the  fonnula  H(OH). 
and  thus  w’C  begin  to  notice  a  similarity 
lx*tween  (OH)  in  the  soil  water  and  the 

OH)  in  the  limewater.  We  hav('  learned 
that  acidity  and  alkalinity  exist  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  hav«‘  more  aciditv  than 
we  have  alkalinity,  we  say  that  our  soil  is 
f>n  th<‘  acid  side-.  If  we  have  more  alka- 
linitv  than  we  hav'e  acidity,  we  can  say 
that  our  soil  is  on  tin*  alkaline  side. 


4  the  limestone  begins  to  associate  itseh 
with  more  and  more  of  the  ( OH )  p<»rtion 
of  the  soil  water.  I  he  carbonate  part  is 
not  so  active;  thus  our  soil  becomes  more 
and  more  alkaline.  This  is  another  way  ot 
saying  that  our  soil  becomes  less  and  less 
acid.  But  where  is  the  dividing  line:* 
\Vhere  is  that  j>oint  at  which  the  soil  stops 
being  acid,  and  becomes  alkaline,  and 
\i( ('-versa?  In  ord('r  to  answt'r  this  ques¬ 
tion  a  scale  was  designed. 

This  scalt'  begins  at  the  figure  7.00  and 
runs  in  two  directions.  From  7.00  down 
to  zero  th('  soil  bt'comes  more  and  more 
acid:  from  7.00  up  to  14.00  the  soil  bt'- 
comes  mort'  and  more  alkaline.  The  figure 
7.00  indicates  a  neutral  soil,  which  means 
that  the  soil  contains  exactly  the  same 
number  of  the  alkaline  OH  units  as  it  con¬ 
tains  acid  H  units.  The  scale  is  calk'd  th(' 
|)H  scale. 

LiiiK'stoiK'  does  sonu'thing  t'lse  wht'n,  as 
a  calcium  carbonate  it  is  addl'd  to  soil. 


It  forms  some  carb<mic  acid  (soda  water j 
as  was  point'd  out  abovt',  but  carlionit 
acid  is  a  very  unstable  acid.  It  falls  apart 
in  a  few  minutes  to  lose  part  to  the  atmos- 
ph('re,  and  this  is  why  your  glass  of  soda 
|K)p  tastes  flat  if  you  h't  it  get  wann  or  if 
you  spt'iid  more  than  five  minutes  drinking 
it.  Thus  we  b('li('ve  that  attt'ntion  should 
be  focused  upon  the  dangi'rs  of  too  miu  h 
of  th('  alkalint'  qualitit's  of  limestone,  and 
action  should  be  takc'n  immediately  to 
guard  against  bringing  on  too  much  alka¬ 
linity,  for  acidity  in  soil  is  vital  and  as 
n('cessar\'  as  a  carburetor  is  neces.sary  to 
an  automobile  I'ngine. 

All  acids  contain  hydrogi'n:  the  “busi- 
nt'ss  end”  of  any  acid  is  hydrogen.  The 
chemical  symbol  for  hydrogen  is  H,  and 
the  H  in  the  formula  of  water,  H  ( OH  j . 
is  hydrogen.  This  is  the  element  that  is 
most  active  in  taking  the  place  of  other 
I'li'ine'nts  to  push  them  out  into  action.  It 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


ACCURATE  SOIL  TESTING,  plus  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  pH  requirements  of 
each  crop,  is  the  key  to  the  application  of  lime.  Some  acidity  must  be  present. 
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The  modern,  money-saving  way 
to  increased  farm  profits  .  .  . 


•  Automotive  steering 

•  Safety  brakes 

•  Lew  fuel  consumption 

•  Convenient  side  and 
rear  power  take-off 

•  Multi-range  governor 

•  Speeds  up  to  20 
M.P.H. 

•  Plenty  of  power,  for 
efficiency  in  field 

or  highway 

•  3  and  4-wheel  models 


You  save  money  all  along  the  line  when  you  put 
Silver  King  to  work  for  you.  Built  to  take  long 
hours  of  heavy  punishment  with  year-around 
service,  Silver  King's  high  compression  engine 
needs  little  upkeep,  really  s-t*r-e-t*c-h-e*s  your 
gasoline  dollar.  Handy  controls,  automotive-type 
steering  make  The  Silver  King  easy  to  handle  in 
rough  fields  or  on  a  highway  .  .  .  and  assures 
fatigue-free  driver  comfort  all  day  long.  See  your 
Silver  King  dealer  for  a  demonstration! 

YES,  GET  LABOR-SAVING  POWER  TO  MAKi 
eVlRY  EARN  JOB  EASIER  .  .  .  WITH  SILVER  KING  I 


*  Rugged  construction  for 
low-cost  upkoep 


TUBE  I  Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  Silver  King  News, 
a  profusely  illustrated  folder  on  modern  farming  and 
tractors  .  .  .  filled  with  tips  on  making  your  job  easier  I 


THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO.,  Dept.  C-2,  Plymouth,  Ohio 


Get  more  Profit 
from  your  Farm 

Would  you  like 

—  to  know  when  to  sell  and  buy.^ 

—  to  sell  at  better  than  average  prices.’ 

—  to  know  what  prices  are  ahead  on  crops,  livestock,  hogs,  etc..’ 

—  to  know  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  grain  or  sell  it? 

—  to  know  which  farm  enterprises  are  most  profitable? 

—  to  have  answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  facing  you  daily? 

You  can  farm  more  pr»»fitably  b\  knowing  the  answers,  and  by  following  closely 
^  the  practical  advice  in  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

and  its  twice-monthh  releases.  Thousands  do  . . .  Prepared  by  the  oldest  ard 
largest  farm  management  and  appraisal  organization  for  the  guidance  of  its  own 
farm  managers  (operating  for  profit  hundreds  of  farms,  ranches  and  plantations), 
the  results  of  this  wide  experience  are  contained  in  the  Digest . . .  This  450-page 
loose-leaf  reference  volume  covers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  It  is  kept  up-to-date 
by  twice-monthly  releases,  which  interpret  trends  and  predia  outlook  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages  and  surpluses  ahead  . . .  Particularly  important 
each  month  are  releases  on  "When  to  Sell  and  Buy",  "Important  this  Month”  and 
"Business  and  Agriculture”  . . .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State, 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  use  the  Digest  because  it  pays. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  RELEASES 

and  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  get  more  profit 
from  your  farm. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Box  243,  SI 42  Delmar  Blvd. 

Sf.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


SPANISH  MOSS 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

land  on  which  great  cypress,  tupelo  and 
oak  trees  were  growing,  these  uninformed 
lumbermen  got  the  idea  that  they  had 
also  acquired  title  to  the  moss.  Legal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  company  read  law  books 
and  cited  authorities  which  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  their  favor;  injunctions  and 
restraining  orders  were  granted  by  tin 
learned  judge  of  the  mgion,  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  considt'red  and  warnings 
were  posted;  but  the  moss-pickers  had  no 
intention  of  abiding  by  the  laws  in  books. 
They  had  their  own  unwritten  law — the 
moss  was  for  anyone  with  the  means  to 
pick  it — it  had  always  been  that  way,  and 
always  would  b<*,  mgardless  of  judges  and 
lawyers. 

But  the  law  was  persistent  and  th<- 
pickers  were  forced  to  offer  a  compromise, 
very  plainly  in  their  favor.  They  offered 
to  give  the  sawmill  company  a  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  the  profits  and  would  also  agree 
not  to  crowd  too  closely  upon  the  heels 
of  the  timber-cutters — a  mistake  Adonis 
Latiolais  had  made  when  the  top  of  a 
falling  tree  pounded  him  into  the  swampy 
ooze,  almost  burying  him  alive. 

The  sawmill  company  could  have  cited 
sustaining  laws  as  far  back  as  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  but  they  were  advised  b\ 
their  clever  lawyers  that  a  century-old 
custom  was  against  them.  They  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  compromise. 

After  the  sawmills  had  slaughtered  the 
forests  and  moved  on,  there  were  no  more 
fat  pickings  for  the  moss-pickers.  They 
were  forced  to  return  to  old  methods  of 
paddling  their  pirogues  and  bateaux  along 
the  bayous  and  pulling  moss  out  of  the 
trees  with  long  poles,  to  each  of  which  a 
hook  w’as  attached. 

For  many  years  the  Louisiana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  has  kept  records  of 
the  annual  commercial  moss  crop,  the 
highest  being  in  1925  when  8,120  tons  wen- 
ginned  and  sold  for  a  total  of  $2,273,600. 
The  1926  figures  show  a  yield  of  8,400 
tons  which  brought  $1,974,000.  However, 
these  figures  of  production  and  price  are 
above  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Although  dark-eyed  Acadians  seem  to 
be  component  parts  of  the  romantic  bayou 
country,  they  arc  not  the  only  people  wh(' 
engage  in  moss-picking.  White  and  negrfi 
farmers,  after  their  crops  are  gathered  in 
late  autumn,  go  into  the  swamps  to  piece 
out  their  earnings.  As  welcome  as  the  extra 
dollars  are,  farmers  cannot  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  swamps  as  do  the 
trappers  and  commercial  fishermen  who 
learn  the  location  of  the  Ix'st  moss  crop' 
and  are  quite  likely  to  get  there  first  when 
weather  conditions  are  ideal  for  picking. 

Even  so,  farmer  Olivian  Courville  and 
his  family  of  four,  who  live  on  Bayou  Pla- 
quemine,  near  the  village  of  Plaquemine, 
gathered  over  lOO.fMK)  jxjunds  of  green  moss 
in  one  season.  Many  other  farm  families 
have  done  almost  as  well,  but  their  harvest 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  men  who  work  as  a 
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not  unlikf  tliost-  ot  brother  Frescott  and 
their  sister  Leola. 

Except  when  high  water  drove  him  out. 
Ed  Coussou  has  lived  for  25  years  on  the 
bank  of  Bayou  Sorrel,  not  far  from  its 
juncture  with  Bayou  Plaquemine  and  near 
the  ver)-  heart  of  the  Atchafalaya  River 
Basin. 

Near  the  Coussou  kitchen  door  is  what 
appears  to  be  a  giant  ant  hill.  It  is  an  oven 
of  bousillee,  in  which  French  bread  is 
baked.  The  chimney  of  the  Coussou  home 
is  also  made  of  bousillee,  which  Mrs. 
Coussou  explains,  is  simply  moss  and  mud. 

When  the  exiled  Acadians  began  coming 
to  Louisiana  about  1 760  they  soon  learned 
that  many  articles  of  .service  could  be 
made  from  the  strange  air  plant  which 
hung  in  long  festoons  and  cast  weird 
shadows  upon  the  lazy  water  of  the  bayous. 
They  made  ropes,  bridles,  saddle  blankets 
and  horse  collars ;  they  fashioned  braids 
and  decorated  caps  and  bonnets;  they 
stuffed  pillows  and  mattresses  with  the 
clean,  odorless  fiber  and  found  it  excellent. 
Stones  were  not  to  be  found  in  this  coastal 
region  and  clays  were  not  good  for  brick- 
making,  so  they  made  their  chimneys  out 
of  bousillee,  a  combination  of  mud  and 
the  wild  fiber  which  hung  from  trees  in 
their  yards. 

These  Acadians  were  more  thrifty  than 
their  kinsmen  who  had  come  from  Canada 
and  directly  from  France  a  half  centuiA 
earlier,  and  far  more  realistic  than  the 


team,  such  as  the  Cous.sou-Louviere-Le- 
jeune  combination,  three  .seasoned  opera¬ 
tors  who  go  into  remote  areas  beyond 
Murphy’s  Lake  after  “Black  John”,  a 
special,  high-pric«-d  type  of  moss  which 
hangs  only  on  tall  cypress  trees. 

Spanish  moss  grows  in  all  of  the 
.Southern  states  that  border  the  .Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
Louisiana  and  Florida  producing  mort“ 
than  all  the  others  combined.  In  the 
Bayou  state  the  industry  is  largly  confined 
to  the  Atchafalaya  River  Basin.  In  a  single 
season,  between  the  dates  of  Januan  1 
and  October  1  of  1949,  the  Schwing  Moss 
C'ompany  of  Plaquemine  bought  .3,574,460 
pounds  and  during  this  same  p<‘riod  the 
Louisiana  Moss  Products  Company  of 
Patterson  bought  3,126,178  pounds,  paying 
the  pickers  three  and  a  half  cents  a  pound 
at  the  gins.  The  .Atchafalaya  River  Basin 
is  about  100  miles  long,  var\ing  in  width 
from  three  to  25  miles,  sufficient  area  to 
warrant  the  operation  of  30  gins  along 
its  margins. 

When  Brenda  and  Linda  Coussou 
crawl  into  their  pirogues  to  follow  their 
father  up  Bayou  Sorrel  they  wear  overalls 
and  metallic  helmets.  These  twins  learned 
long  ago  that  Norman  caps  an*  poor  pro¬ 
tection  for  their  heads  and  necks  against 
falling  limbs ;  nor  can  kirtles  of  homespun 
be  tucked  into  the  tops  of  rubb<-r  boots. 
Their  working  clothes  are  identical  with 
those  of  their  parents.  Ed  and  Eva.  and 
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Ideal  cattle  country!  •• 

Hi>{h  rolling  land  underlain  with 
^  limestone  and  phosphate,  plenti- 

fully  supplied  with  water,  makes 
Marion  County  the  home  of  many  famous 
purebred  beef  herds.  Some  of  the  hnest  pas¬ 
turage  in  the  nation  still  available! 

Good  for  other  crops,  tool 

Citrus  groves,  truck  farms,  dairy- 
— ing  and  poultry  farming  all  return 
good  protits  in  Marion  County. 
Taxes  are  reasonable  —  and  you  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  $5000  homestead  exemption  f 


Above  all  —  life  in  the  sun! 

V  Heia;  among  friendly  people  yi>u 
I  can  enjoy  wonderful  hunting  and 

fishing.  Silver  Springs,  Rainbow 
Springs  and  many  other  famous  springs  are 
located  in  Marion  County.  Come  to  Marion 
County,  investigate  the  future  it  holds  for 
you.  _  . 


F.  Q.  Goforth  F  ^ 

Marion  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Ocala,  Florida 

Please  send  me  information  on  pro¬ 
fitable  farm  opportunities  in  Manon 
County. 


"They  can't  take  any  chances  with  them  B.  F.  Goodrich 
tires  —  2  out  of  3  farmers  want  that  open  tread." 

FREE  FARM  MOVIE:  Here’s  the  ideal  movie  is  in  gorgeous  technicolor,  took  two 

solution  to  the  entertainment  problem  for  years  to  film.  Camera  crews  worked  in  17 

your  Grange,  club  or  other  civic  group.  famous  agricultural  states,  traveled  36,000 

Show  the  film:  Rubber  Lends  A  Hand — the  miles.  Rtwber  Lends  A  Hand  is  endorsed  by 

story  of  rubber  on  the  farm.  Rubber  Lends  the  Farm  Film  Foundation.  No  cost  to  you 

A  Hand  is  non-commercial;  a  16mm  sound  except  return  postage.  To  get  the  movie 

film  of  general  farming  interest  that  runs  simply  drop  a  penny  postcard  to:  Dept. 

lor  an  action-packed  2M  minutes!  The  F-103,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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State 


Spaniards  who  had  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  elaini  possession  of  the  countiA’.  Those 
earlier  colonists  failed  to  preserve  the 
lx*autiful  descriptive  name  the  Choctaw 
Indians  had  for  this  useful  air  plant.  In 
C'hoctaw  “Ita-okla”  means  tree  hair,  but 
the  Frenchmen  began  calling  it  “Barba 
Espagnol”.  Spanish  beard,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  fun  of  the  Spanish 
!  dons  who  were  so  proud  of  their  long 
whiskers.  In  n'taliation  the  Spaniards  told 
the  Indians  that  the  Louisiana  trees  had 
stolen  wigs  from  the  Frenchmen  and  as  a 
consequence  the  air  plant  should  be  called 
“Cabello  Frances”,  to  identify  it  with 
French  hair. 

So  the  moss  was  called  “Barba  Espag¬ 
nol”  or  “Cabello  Frances”,  deptmding  on 
who  was  doing  the  calling.  Today  it  is 
t  ailed  Spanish  Moss,  which  is  no  more 
accurate  a  name  than  French  hair.  The 
plant  doesn’t  grow  in  Spain  and  Span¬ 
ish  colonists  made  nothing  of  it  when 
they  found  it  growing  in  such  abundance 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Furthermore, 
"Ita-okla”  is  a  kinsman  of  the  pineapple 
.md  not  remotely  related  to  moss  of  any 
>pecies. 

Ed  Coussou  and  his  son-in-law.  Slim 
Louviere.  are  not  interested  in  the  jibes 
i  that  early  Spanish  and  French  settlers 
tossed  on  each  other,  nor  are  they  con- 
j  ( (‘rned  with  bf)tanical  and  historical 
;  names.  “Black  John”  is  the  only  name 
that  excites  them,  and  “Black  John”  is 
I  hard  to  find,  which  is  no  joke  at  all.  It 
]  is  the  darkest.  long«‘st.  biggest  and  heavi- 
j  est  moss  to  be  found  in  .\tchafalaya  River 
Basin,  or  anvwhere  else.  It  grows  only  on 
I  old  cypn-ss  trees,  dead  ones  and  live  ones, 

I  and  sizable  cypress  trees  are  scarce  in  the 
Louisiana  swamps  today.  The  insatiable 
lumbermen  overlooked  very  few. 

.•\nd  that  is  why  Ed  Coussou,  Slim 
Louviere  and  Long  Lt'jeune  work  to¬ 
gether.  They  pool  their  resources,  coordin¬ 
ate  their  obser\ations  and  protect  each 
other  from  the  hazards  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  ^Vorking  as  a  team,  they  have  no 
dread  of  the  n-mote  areas  where  “Black 
John”  hangs  like  a  shroud  over  th«‘  forms 
of  giant  ghosts.  These  Cajuns  love  the 
pungent  air  of  the  swamps;  they  have 
no  fear  of  alligators  or  the  cotton-mouth, 
which  they  can  smell,  but  water  hyacinths 
send  them  into  a  rage. 

When  the  lumbermen  were  logging  out 
the  swamps  they  cut  “roads”  to  float  the 
logs  to  the  mills.  Since  then  the  water 
hyacinth  has  come  in,  slowly  choking  up 
the  roads,  suflocating  thi*  fish,  and  gener¬ 
ally  making  travel  slow  and  laborious. 
The  moss  pickers  call  down  anathema  on 
the  plant  which  is  less  effective  than 
2,4-D  and  other  chemical  preparations 
now  used  to  control  it. 

The  three  boats  operated  by  the  part¬ 
ners  constitute  the  most  fantastic  flotilla 
that  ever  crawled  through  the  Atchafalaya 
River  Basin. 

.\ftcr  serving  Ed  Coussou  for  25  years, 
after  out-living  three  hulls,  his  in-board 


one-and-a-half  horsejxiwer  motor  is  now 
being  called  upon  to  perform  heavier  duty. 
The  derrick  which  mounts  the  bateau  not 
only  adds  weight  to  the  load,  but  the  aged 
motor  also  operates- a  device  that  chews 
water  hyacinths  into  pulp  and  pushes  it 
aside.  Slim  Louviere  also  uses  a  ont'-and- 
a-half  horsepower  in-board  motor  to  oper¬ 
ate  his  derrick-mounted  barge. 

One  glance  at  Long  Lejeune’s  craft- 
even  w  hile  he  is  explaining  why  he  uses  an 
out-board  motor — is  sufficient  to  cause 
anyone  to  marv'cl  at  its  design  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  reminds  one  of  a  fire  escape  or 
a  cattle  chute  mounted  on  a  flat  bottom 
boat.  It  is  functional,  perfectly  designed 
for  its  purpose,  which  is  getting  moss  out 
of  high  trees  and  conveying  it  out  of  the 
swamps.  “Mon  ami”  Ed  Coussou  says 
proudly,  “you  are  looking  at  a  moss 
boat.” 

The  derrick  or  platform  on  the  bateau 
enables  the  pickers  to  reach  higher  into 
the  trees  to  strip  them  of  their  burden. 
For  this  operation  the  men  use  a  long 
haft  with  a  metallic  hook  in  the  end.  The 
work  is  hard  and  som(‘what  hazardous. 
In  addition  to  the  red  ants  and  black 
spiders  which  inhabit  the  moss,  there  is 
constant  likelihood  of  dislodging  dead 
limbs  and  causing  them  to  crash  down 
upon  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  th*- 
pickers.  That  is  why  they  wear  metallic 
helmets. 

The  moss  gathered  from  the  trees  must 
be  cured  or  retted.  It  is  pik'd  in  long  rows 
about  four  feet  wide  to  about  shouldei 
height  of  an  average  man.  Here  it  is 
wetted  thoroughly  and  left  to  go  through 
a  heating.  Two  months  later  the  row  of 
moss  is  turned  up-side-down,  again 
wetted  and  left  to  heat.  The  action  of 
heat  and  moisture  causes  the  pulpy  cor¬ 
tex  to  sluff  away  from  the  strong,  black 
fiber,  which  resembles  the  hair  of  a  horst;’s 
tail. 

The  black  fiber  is  then  scattered  out  to 
dry.  The  roof  of  a  building,  fences,  tops  of 
levees,  or  anything  that  will  suspend  it  in 
the  air  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  are  used. 

After  diA’ing,  the  moss  is  ready  for  gin¬ 
ning,  which  operation  disentangles  the 
fiber  and  relieves  it  of  foreign  matter  such 
as  bark,  twigs,  and  leaves.  After  ginning, 
it  is  pressed  into  uniform  300  pound  bales. 

When  the  picking  is  good  one  man  can 
gather  1,000  pounds  of  green  moss  in  an 
eight  hour  day.  This  cures  and  gins  out 
to  about  400  pounds.  At  1 2  cents  a  pound 
for  ginned  moss,  the  average  day’s  wages 
amount  to  $48.00.  Although  moss  can  be 
picked  the  year  around,  conditions  are  best 
in  the  fall  and  w'inter,  and  the  gins  are 
in  full  operation  only  in  winter.  Picking 
the  moss  is  only  one  of  the  operations 
before  the  cash  is  in  hand.  Transporting 
it  from  the  swamps  and  spreading  and 
curing  it  takes  more  time. 

The  moss-picker  sells  to  the  ginner  who 
in  turn  sells  to  the  manufacturer  of  up¬ 
holstery.  The  fiber  is  used  in  many  articles 
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Silver  Shield 


IN  SILOS 

30  years  ago  Silver  Shield  created 
a  revolution  in  silage  storage  with 
the  first  comnnon-sense,  low-cost, 
low-upkeep  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silo 
design.  Man  sized  doors  and  chutes, 
greater  strength,  precision  “glove-fit"  parts,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  exclusive  Silver  Shield  features 
that  have  made  these  silos  famous. 


IN  CORN  CRIBS 

Silver  Shield  was  first  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  "Buckeye"  design.  The  rat- 
proof,  weather-proof,  time-proven 
corn  cribs  that  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority  in  actual  use  on 
thousands  of  farms. 


IS 

first 

again 


IN  GRAIN  BINS 

Who  but  Silver  Shield  brought  you  the  super-efficient  "Buckeye" 
design  Steel  Grain  Bins  so  well  made  and  with  so  many  common 
sense  improvements  that  it  set  a  standard  for  the  whole  farm 
field  ...  so  long  lasting  that  no  one  living  will  ever  see  the 
end  of  its  useful  life. 


I  I  i 


AGAIN 

Yes,  Silver  Shield  is  first  again,  for  Silver  Shield  now 
brings  you  an  automatic  electric  water  heater  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  farm  use.  Trust  Silver  Shield  to 
know  tnat  water  heaters  designed  for  easy-going  city 
use  are  a  far  cry  from  equipment  designed  for  tough, 
rugged  farm  punishment.  That's  why  the  new  Silver 
Shield  Water  Heaters  are  extra  fast  heating,  extra  economical  on 
current  and  give  extra  gallons  of  hot  water  every  hour  for  house  use 
and  chores.  We  built  a  tougher  tank  that  laughs  at  water  corrosion, 
and  put  in  extra  simple  fool-proof  fixtures  and  controls  .  .  .  remem¬ 
ber,  Silver  Shield  Water  Heaters  are  made  by  folks  who  made  their 
name  making  famous  farm  equipment.  You  know  you  can  be  sure 
with  Silver  Shield. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


CLAYTON 


LAMBERT  MFG. 


Louisville  10,  Ky. 


SILVER  SHIELD  IS  ANOTHER 


\  \  \  \ 


You  can  be  SURE  with  Silver  Shield 


/ 


of  stTvice,  such  as  automobile  seats,  cu^^h- 
ioned  chairs,  pillows  and  mattresses. 

Although  the  felling  of  the  big  trees 
that  originally  grew  in  the  swamps  dim¬ 
inished  the  tremendous  quantity  of  Span¬ 
ish  moss,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger 
that  demand  will  exceed  production.  Strip 
an  oak,  pecan,  tupelo  or  cypress  of  its 
ghost-like  shroud,  and  in  three  years  it 
will  be  completely  robed  again,  with  no 
serious  injuiy  to  the  tree.  The  tree  is  not 
a  host  to  the  moss  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  preyed  upon  by  a  parasite.  The  tree 
keeps  the  moss  suspended ;  its  food  and 
moisture  it  gathers  from  the  air.  This  air 
plant  gets  no  nourishment  whatsot'ver 
from  the  tree,  giving  botanists  opportun¬ 
ity  to  make  steadfast  claim  that  Spanish 
moss  docs  not  injure  the  living  object  to 
which  it  is  suspended.  But  some  of  the 
Louisiana  tree-doctors  disagree.  One  park 
super\  isor  has  accounts  to  show  that  ovi-r 
two  tons  of  moss  were  taken  from  a  large 
live  oak,  a  task  that  was  necessar\-  be¬ 
cause  the  moss  was  choking  the  tree  to 
death,  rendering  it  incapable  of  growing 
leaves. 

THE  AUTHOR—  Sam  Mims  was  born  on  a  Louisiana 
farm  and  icrrw  up  amon^  the  propir  of  thr  bayous. 
Lawyer,  soldier  and  government  research  sp«-cialist.  he 
has  written  a  number  of  bcHiks  on  his  native  state.  His 
■‘Chenault  of  the  Flying  Tigers’’  was  a  best  seller.  He 
now  lives  in  .Atlanta  and  is  a  contributor  to  many  national 
piiblir.'iiioii.. 


THE  LITTLE  FOXES 

(Continued  from  page  63} 

casses  can  be  found.  More  often  there  are 
only  bits  of  hair,  bone,  or  feathers  littering 
the  den  area,  and  these  are  clues  as  to 
which  animal  the  fox  killed.  Other  indi¬ 
gestible  materials  such  as  bones  and  beaks 
are  identified  by  breaking  apart  the  drop¬ 
pings. 

Field  mice  arc  the  primary  food  of  both 
the  red  and  gray  fox.  A  red  fox  will  cap¬ 
ture  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  mice  in  a 
single  hunting  foray  and  hide  them  be¬ 
neath  leaves  or  grass  to  pick  up  for  later 
use.  Gray  foxes  eat  almost  as  many  miee, 
but  they  cat  them  on  the  scene  rather 
than  hide  them.  Both  species  eat  large 
numbers  of  grasshoppers  and  crickets, 
especially  in  autumn  when  the  cool  days 
make  the  insects  sluggish.  Song  birds  are  a 
delicacy. 

During  the  summer  months  b<yth  species 
eat  a  variety  of  nuts  and  berries,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  eat  grass  and  wheat.  During  the 
winter  they  are  almost  strictly  meat  eaters, 
but  a  red  fox  will  dig  through  the  snow 
in  an  orchard  to  get  a  frozen  apple. 

Foxes  will  often  drag  carrion  to  their 
dens.  Wildlife  authorities  say  this  habit  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  belief  that  foxes 
will  kill  shf’cp  and  pigs,  .\ctually  foxes 
seldom  attack  anything  larger  than  barn¬ 
yard  poultry. 

Obviously,  foxes  may  be  either  friends 
or  foes.  It  depends  on  how  numerous  they 
are  and  what  safeguards  the  fanner  uses 


to  protect  his  poultry’. 

Any  adult  fox  can  wreak  havtK;  in  a 
chicken  yard.  In  one  reported  case,  two 
foxes  slaughtered  160  chickens  in  three 
days. 

Some  foxes  are  not  criminals.  Farmer^ 
tell  about  foxi’s  which  have  reared  litters 
of  pups  within  sight  of  their  barnyards 
year  after  year  without  molesting  tht 
chickens.  If  all  foxes  were  constant  chi«  k- 
en  eaters  there  probably  would  have-  been 
few  chickens  left  in  Butler  County  bi-fore 
Bill  tieisler  started  hunting. 

Farmers  living  in  fox  territ<»ry  can  ex¬ 
pect  h»-avy  losses  unless  they  take  tin 
precaution  of  penning  up  their  chicken>« 
at  night.  They  can  discourage  fox  raid' 
by  keeping  a  good  farm  dog  around. 
Brushy  cover  should  be  clean('d  away  from 
the  chicken  yard  fence,  and  the  ap¬ 
proaches.  especially  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  when  the  yard  is  popu¬ 
lated  by  young  tender  birds,  and  tin-  lo\ 
has  a  family  to  support. 

Foxes  nonnally  go  on  t  hicken  killing 
sprees  only  in  the*  spring.  Their  diet  ol 
rodents  and  insects  actually  makes  them  a 
friend  of  man  during  most  of  the  year. 
Rabbit  killing  may  not  endear  foxes  to 
the  hearts  of  sportsmen.  However,  it  is  a 
real  help  to  most  farmers  and  particularly 
to  vegetable  growers  and  orchardists,  who 
may  suffer  more  damage  from  the  rabbits 
than  the  foxes. 

.About  two  counties  south  of  fJeisler’s 
farm  is  the  fox  hunting  territf>rv  of  Fatlit  r 


CTAD  grain-crop  losses 

J  I  U  r  CAUSED  BY  MOISTURE 


A  Simple,  Effective  Forced -Air 
Grain-  Drying  Installation 


If  you  don't  know  the  ease  and  economy  with  which  a 
Hortzell  grain-drying  system  can  be  installed,  send  for  the 
sketches,  data  and  suggestions  we  have  ready  for  you. 
Shown  above  is  one  of  the  diagrams  included.  It’s  known 
as  an  “A"  Frame  system.  Others  are  the  horizontal  flow, 
slatted  floor,  wire-mesh  floor,  and  so  on.  And  remember 
— the  Hortzell  fan  gives  plenty  of  air  to  do  your  job  eco¬ 
nomically  and  resultfully,  year  after  year.  There’s  a  Hortzell 
dealer  near  you,  ready  to  help.  Send  for  his  name. 


The  harvesting  and  storage  of  high-moisture  corn 
and  other  grains  will  result  in  storage  losses  such  as 
heating,  molding,  souring  and  sprouting,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  insect  damage,  unless  the  excess  moisture  is 
removed  quickly  and  thoroughly.  A  Hortzell  grain- 
drier,  properly  installed  and  operated,  will  eliminate 
such  storage  losses.  Hortzell  forced-air  drying  of 
grain  offers  many  other  advantages  to  the  modern 
farmer.  It  allows  early  harvesting,  so  that  the  field 
may  be  prepared  for  the  next  crop.  It  insures  higher 
market  value.  More  and  larger  storage  space  may 


be  usfed.  Hortzell 
grain-drying 
equipment  will  pay 
out  promptly  in 
good  times  and,  in 
hard  times,  will  put 
profit  into  crop 
after  crop. 
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Francis  li.  Ilcidcr.  In  i(»ntiast  to  Gcislcr, 
Fathi-r  Hc'idrr  is  of  the  orthodox  fox  hunt¬ 
ing  sc  hool  which  calls  for  the  use  of  long- 
t'ared.  baying  fox  hounds.  He  keeps  four 
fox  hounds  anchored  in  the  locust  grove 
behind  his  parish  house  in  Witharnsville, 
Ohio. 

Father  Heider  has  b»-en  a  fox  hunt»‘r  for 
2")  years,  and  disagreeing  somewhat  with 
Bill  Geisler,  he  still  thinks  a  fox  is  foxy. 
It’s  a  matter  of  outsmarting  and  outwait- 
ing  them.  “I’ve  shot  more  male  than 
female  foxes,”  Father  Heider  says.  “The 
females  seem  to  be  smarter  at  protecting 
themselves.  They  all  have  a  strong  sense 
of  self  preservation,”  he  adds,  “and  they’re 
g(K)d  at  dodging  and  dashing  through 
heavy  cover  to  keep  away  from  dogs.” 

During  the  winter  of  1948-49  he  shot 
19  foxes,  and  claims  that  his  take  was 
below  average.  During  th«‘  pn-vious  win¬ 
ter  he  took  24  foxes.  He  has  the  hides 
taniK'd  and  made  into  double  scarves  and 
jackets,  which  he  sells  for  the  benefit  of 
his  church.  The  low  price  of  fox  fur, 
however,  has  discouraged  him  in  this  en¬ 
terprise.  Next  winter  he  figures  he  will 
just  hunt  for  the  recreation  and  not  worry 
with  having  the  pelts  made  up.  “It  costs  a 
lot  to  get  the  furs  made  up,”  he  says. 
“Whv  these  two  double  scarv(‘s  I  just  got 
back,  cost  me  80  bucks. 

“If  a  person  could  just  be  patient.”  he 
.iclds.  “he’d  get  more  foxes.”  Father  Heider 
figures  out  where  the  foxes  will  run  most 
often,  and  is  there  waiting  for  them  when 
the  dogs  bring  them  around.  He  has 
leajned  that  there  is  usually  some  favored 
s|K)t  in  their  itinerary  where  th«‘y  will  cross 
ev«‘iy  time  they  come  close  to  it.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  a  gulley  up  which  they  run, 
sometimes  it’s  a  ridge.  “You  can  find  these 
Icnations  in  winter  by  looking  for  concen¬ 
trations  of  tracks,”  Father  Heider  points  | 
out.  “Or  if  you  listen  to  the  dogs  for  a 
while  you’ll  begin  to  figure  out  where  you  ^ 
are  hearing  them  most  often.  The  fox 
travels  in  a  circle,  so  once  vou  find  the 
location  all  you  have  to  do  is  wait.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  hide,  ^^'ith  a  dog  on 
his  tail  the  fox  will  come  right  at  you.” 

Father  Heider.  like  Geish-r,  has  found 
little  trouble  locating  farms  where  he  can 
get  permission  to  hunt. 

Other  Vi  avH  of  lliiiiliiig 

Fox-harrassed  communities  which  have 
no  one  like  Bill  Geisler  or  F’ather  Heider 
to  keep  the  fox  population  whittled  down 
sometimes  organize  drives.  Hundreds  of 
jjcople  cooperate;  shouting,  and  beating 
the  bushes,  they  move  in  straight  lines  from 
four  directions  toward  a  single  field.  Foxes 
are  kept  moving  ahead  and  are  finally- 
trapped  in  a  tightly  knit  human  ring.  But 
fox  drives  usually  yield  only  reds.  Gray- 
foxes.  probably  the  more  criminal  of  the 
two,  hole-up  at  the  first  sign  of  danger. 

Foxes  may  be  hunted,  too,  with  no 
intention  of  killing  them.  4'his  tyjie  of  ro¬ 
manticized  hunting  involves  an  all-night 
fire  on  a  hillside  and  a  chorus  of  compet- 


How! AH-year-mnd Hpnyiny 

WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

Contains  the  powerful  2,4,5-T  as  well  as  2,4-D 


Vear-round  sjnuving  is  here.  In  spring, 
summer  or  fall,  mix  W  eedone  Brush 
Killer  82  with  water,  Diesel  oil  or 
kerosene  and  spray  on  leaves.  In  win¬ 
ter,  mix  Vt  eedone  Brush  Killer  82  w  ith 
Diesel  oil  or  kerosene  and  spray  stems. 
Sensational  results  have  been  obtained 
with  this  new  w  inter  method  of  spray¬ 
ing  while  plants  are  dormant. 

W  eedone  Brush  Killer  .82  kills  bram¬ 
bles  (blackberry,  raspberry,  etc.),  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  oaks,  Osage  Orange, 
wilb»ws,  wibl  cherry,  hickory,  buck- 
brush,  mulberry,  elderberry,  coral- 


In-rry  (devil's  shoestring),  buck-eye, 
hawthorn,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak  and 
(»ver  8.5  other  w'oo«ly  plants. 

Now  you  can  spray  whenever  it’s 
most  convenient — in  winter  after  the 
summer  rush  work  is  over.  Clear  p//.s- 
tures  of  bramble  and  brush  patches,  as 
well  as  thistles  and  other  weeds,  and 
get  a  permanent  stand  of  gra.ss.  (dear 
fence  roivs  and  roadsides  of  brush  and 
hfmeysuckle  that  rob  nearby  cn»ps  of 
moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving 
shelter  tf»  harmful  insects.  Spray  tree 
stumps  to  stop  ’’suckering.” 


A  Superior  Product  in  Many  Ways 


•  Wet-tton*-  Kriisli  Killer  .‘■12  greatly  redm-es 
annual  rust  ot  eontrolling  wixiily  plants 

•  Kills  a  greater  range  nf  plants  than  either 


2,  t-l)  nr  2,  t,.S-T  useil  alone— it’s  a  balanced 
ester  formulation  with  less  volatility  than 
an\  other  known  ester  weed  killer 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct.  Free  brush  killer  bulletin. 


BRUSH  KILLER  32 
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YOUR  NEW  LaMOTTE  SOIL 
HANDBOOK  IS  READY.  .  .  . 

48  pages  of  “up  to  the  minute"  information  on  soil  management  for  the  farmer, 
plus  6  pages  of  cataloged  material. 

Study  up  on  the  things  modern  farming  requires  you  to  know  and  to  do.  Soil 
testing  os  o  conservation  measure. 

—  the  story  of  Soil  Acidity,  its  importance  to- 

edoy  —  new  aspects  of  liming  —  soil  preferences  of 

—  the  latest  news  on  Trace  Elements  (Boron, 
Copper,  Cobalt,  etc.),  why  they  ore  needed  by 
the  plant,  their  importance  in  food  for  livestock 
and  humans. 

—  the  Major  Elements,  how  they  function  in 
plant  life,  how  they  work  together  in  the  soil. 

—  how  to  set  up  a  low-cost  soil  laboratory 
on  the  farm  — how  to  sample  fields  correctly 
—  advantages  and  economy  of  making  soil 
tests  on  the  spot  —  and  much  additional  infor- 
^  motion. 

—  written  for  everyday  use  of  the  farmer  —  oil  facts  assembled  by  the  LoMotte 
Research  Department,  pioneers  in  practical  soil  testing  controls  having  30  years 
experience  and  cooperation  with  soil  experts. 

A  tmoll  charge  of  25c  is  made  for  the  New  LaMotte  Soil  Handbook  to  cover  cosf  of 
printing  and  handling  only.  Send  remittance  with  your  request,  your  copy  will  be 
mailed  promptly. 

LoMOTTE  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Dept.  “FO" 


Towson,  Baltimore  4,  Md. 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


Use  BREADY  with  these  all¬ 
purpose  implements: 

•  Complete  line 
gardening  im¬ 
plements 

•  Snow  plow- 
Bulldozer 

•  Cutter  Bar 

•  Lawn  Mower 

•  Air  Compressor 

with  attach-  ^ 

ments 

•  2 -wheel  cart 


^  New 
Model 

with  cultivator 


'Ci.OA-' 


SEE  THE  NEW  BREADY  ECONOMY  MODELS  at  your  dealer's  now. 
New  low  prices,  new  features,  with  traditional  BREADY 
quality  and  dependability  backed  by  30  years  experience. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  and  name  of  dealer. 
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ing  hounds.  I  hi-  hunU  r  dciiv*-s  his  pU-as- 
urc  from  waU  hing  his  dogs  running  on  a 
hot  trail  with  thrir  heads  held  high,  or 
from  the  melodious  sound  of  a  baying  dog 
as  it  breaks  Irom  a  eonfus«'d  paek  to  lead 
on  a  freshly  found  trail.  \\  hen  the  hunter 
has  his  lill.  he  sounds  his  fox  horn  to  »  all 
in  the  dogs,  and  the  fox  luns  free. 

Hunters  such  as  th«-se  dread  the  })resene<- 
ol  a  tox  killer  like  CJeisler.  who  makes  in¬ 
roads  on  their  favorite  wild  atiimal.  I  hey 
make  him  promise  not  to  kill  foxes  near 
th(  ir  farms.  But  to  assure  thi-mselves  of  a 
fox  to  run  they  dig  out  a  d«-n  of  \oim": 
foxes  in  the  spring  of  the  y»-ar  and  bob 
their  tails.  gun-hunter  like  (iei'.ler  i^ 
usually  so  startltd  at  the  sight  of  a  b<»l>- 
t.iiled  fox  that  the  fox  makes  its  get-away 
belore  the  hunter  recovers  his  eomposme. 

Fox  fiiiiiiiiiig 

Foxes  are  the  most  talked-about  of  farm 
predators,  but  Geisler  (jiiestions  tlu’ir  re¬ 
puted  cunning.  He  believes  it  is  mostlv 
myth,  and  it  probably  is.  Vet  he  pass«-s 
along  his  share  of  stories  alrout  foxes. 

Vhere  was  a  farmer  wlu)  said  .i  big  reti 
fox  ttH)k  delight  in  tormenting  him.  He 
was  an  old  man  crippled  with  rheum.itism. 
His  chicken  yard  was  puslu-d  up  against 
a  bushy  hillside  and  surrounded  with  a 
split-rail  fence.  The  fox  concealed  hims«*lf 
in  an  elbow  ol  the  rail  fenee  and  waiteil 
for  the  old  man  to  come  out  to  gather 
tin-  eggs. 

As  the  farmer  hobbled  through  the 
chii  ken  yard,  the  fox  would  leap  the  fenee 
and  grab  a  hen  almost  from  under  the 
farmr-r's  feet.  Dodging  the  old  man’s  Hail¬ 
ing  cam-,  the  fox  would  lojji-  K  isurely  »)H 
with  its  prey.  Fin.illy,  the  old  man  r  ailed 
(ieisler  and  the  fox  fell  victitn  to  hi:. 
12  gauge. 

The  lox  (juestion  is  still  unsetth'd.  .-\1- 
though  wildlife  exp«-rts  are  still  investigat¬ 
ing  the  food  habits,  their  r-videne«-  so  fai 
indicates  that  loxes  are  gr  iu  ially  morr- 
iM-neiir  ial  than  harmful. 

In  spite  ol  th«’  ronstant  war  (»f  •  xtermi- 
nation  carried  on  against  lox«-s,  the  fox 
jjopulation  keeps  ahead  of  tin-  hunt<-rs. 
Or  casionally  they  become  abundant  and 
individuals  among  them  live  rrtf  meal 
taken  Irom  the  r  hir  ken  yard. 

It  t.ikes  only  one  errant  fox  to  sour  a 
farmer  on  the  whole  clan,  but  fo.x«‘s.  likr 
horses,  should  be  judgrrl  as  individuals. 


I'HK  ,\L"I  HOR  S.  l-it  hirr  is  j  proiiiixim;  xoiiiii: 

writer  oil  wildlife  i«nd  rural  sulijects.  A  ttraduaie  tn 
North  (.amliiia  Slate,  he  teaches  /(Hitiivjy  at  .Miami 
(Ohiti)  t’liixersity  ami  coiitiihuies  to  3porl>  and  seieii- 
tihe  iiiaKa/iiies. 


IIAM)LK  V^  ITH  CAKE 
(Continued  from  page  61) 

wasn’t  a  pig  that  wasn’t  bruised.” 

Havintr  a  ifood  chute  is  a  cfreat  help,  but 
there  are  still  problems  in  ejettintf  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  walk  up  into  the  truck.  When  tem- 
f)ers  flare  up  there  are  tor^  many  damapinp 
imj)lements  handy  to  use  on  a  recalcitrant 
animal.  Tie  rods  from  the  truck,  pitchforks, 
chains,  whips  and  clubs  have  all  been  used 
to  move  the  animal  and  lower  the  price  of 
his  carcass.  The  Live  Stock  Loss  Preven¬ 
tion  Board  recommends  the  us<-  of  a  canvas 
slapper,  a  reed  handle  with  a  double  lay«*r 
of  heavy  canvas  attached,  that  produces 
a  stinging  slap  to  the  stubborn  beast.  The 
slajjper  stings  a  little,  makes  a  loud  noise, 
usually  moves  the  animal,  and  doesn’t 
damage  the  meat.  Humane  societies  also 
put  their  mark  of  approval  on  this  t<K)l  and 
recommend  that  the  livestock  men  keep 
them  at  hand  so  that  when  they  are 
tempted  to  reach  for  a  club  they  get  a 
slapper  instead. 

Humane  society  people  are  divided  in 
their  opinion  of  the  electric  prod,  but  will 
usually  sanction  its  use  if  the  voltage  is 
kept  low.  Professional  livesto<k  handlers 
are  much  more  enthusiastic  about  its  use. 
They  point  out  that  the  electric  prod  will 
keep  the  animals  moving  along.  As  long  as 
the  current  is  kept  low  it  won’t  cause  cattle 
to  lunge  and  injure  themselves  by  collision. 
Without  it.  the  h-^ndlers  >isu.nllv  use  some¬ 


tht'ir  way  back  up  into  the  limited  space 
left  for  them.  Maximum  load  recom¬ 
mendations  are  shown  on  the  chart  on 
page  96.  On  the  other  hand  too  few  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  truck  get  no  support  from  each 
other  and  will  slide  the  length  of  the 
vehicle  on  stops  and  turns.  .\  partial  load 
should  be  partitioned  off  into  a  smalh-r 
space. 

Farmers  that  are  shipping  one  or  two 
animals  to  market  would  do  well  to  get  a 
regular  trucker  to  pick  them  up  when  he 
has  a  short  load. 

Partitions  should  also  he  used  when 
diffen'iU  classes  of  animals  are  shipped  in 
the  same  truck.  Calves  or  hogs  should  bf* 
separated  by  stout  partitions  from  cattle 
or  they  will  be  trampled.  Animals  that  will 
inflict  damage  on  the  rest  of  the  load,  like 
bulls,  boars  or  stags,  should  also  be  tied 
and  partitioned.  If  a  weakling  that  might 
not  stand  the  bumping  of  the  rest  of  the 
animals  is  being  loaded  it.  too.  should  b«- 
partitioned  off  to  protect  it.  Partitions 
should  be  stout  and  easily  adjusted. 

If  a  truck  driver  wants  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  reputation  with  farmers  as  a 
n'liable  trucker  and  if  he  wants  to  keep  in 
good  standing  with  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  he  has  to  know  the  safest  way  to 
load  his  truck  and  he  must  drive  with 
care  and  consideration  for  the  animals. 
The  farmer’s  job  is  to  find  such  a  man. 

A  meat  packer  who  is  constantly 
haunted  bv  the  problem  of  bruised  meat 


SAVE  TIME  WITH  WEED 
FARM  TRACTOR  CHAINS 


thing  more  lethal,  sure  to  do  costly  dam¬ 
age.  Dr.  John  F.  Gest,  a  U.  S.  Department 
of  .Agriculture  veterinarian.  s|x?aking  ol 
the  electric  prod  says,  “When-  the  electric 
current  is  kept  at  a  reasonable  voltag*-  the 
prod  d(K-sn’t  burn  or  injure  the  animal.  I 
<»ught  to  know  for  I’ve  been  poked  with 
one.  Far  from  b«-lieving  that  it  was  in¬ 
human.  the  man  that  prodded  me  thought 
it  was  rather  humorous.  It  shocked  me  for 
a  moment  and  1  moved  out  of  range,  but  1 
wasn’t  really  hurt.  Here  at  the  Cincinnati 
.Stock  Yards  th«‘  S<M  iety  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  .Animals  won’t  let  the-  prod 
be  used.  So  we  g«*t  a  lot  worse  damage 
done  bv  the  use  of  clubs  when  no  one  is 
looking.” 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


WEED  BULLS  give  3-way 
traction;  self-cleaning 

WEED  SPIRAL  GRIPS  are 
long-wearing,  low  cost 


Smm  or  call  your  implomont  doalor  and  ordmr  your  WEED  TRACTOR  CHAINS  now 


^  A  Yarfc,  P«.,  Oiicogv,  0«nv«f,  Dalroit.  lot  Angolot,  Now  York, 

Philodolphlo,  PMtburgh,  PorMond.  Son  Froncitco,  Iridgoport,  Conn. 


Inspect  The  Truck 

The  truck  itself  and  the  way  it  is  driven 
can  cause-  a  lot  of  damage-  and  the  farmer 
should  take-  care-  to  select  a  careful  driver 
who  has  g(K>d  e-(juipment.  Nails  or  bolts 
that  preiject  inte>  the  truck  will  cause-  dam¬ 
age-;  slippe-r\'  fleKers  without  sand  bedding 
will  cause  spre-aders,  cause  animals  to  fall, 
and  lets  them  slide-  into  each  other  and  the 
sides  of  the  truck  on  turns  and  stops. 
Broken  floor  boards  and  broken  le-gs  go  to¬ 
gether  and  eince-  an  animal  is  down  from 
an  injurv-  it  is  easy  for  it  to  be  killed  by 
trampling. 

.A  truck  canned  do  a  safe  hauling  jeib  if 
it  is  ove-rle>ade-d.  .Animals  that  go  down  are 
straddle-d  and  trample-d  and  cannot  fight 


No  costly  waiting  after 
rain  to  plow,  cultivate  or  har¬ 
vest.  Save  hours,  even  days, 
with  Weed  tractor  chains. 


Weed  tractor  chains  keep 
your  rubber  tired  tractors  roll¬ 
ing  when  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  without  them. 


Right  and  left  hand  twist 

retards  tightening  up;  no  ad¬ 
justing;  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off— a  one  man  job. 


Farm  tractors  equipped 

with  Weed  tractor  chains  will 
not  spin  or  side-slip  in  mud 
or  gumbo. 


%gdim»0 

PieAL.. 


you  feed  the  sow  Tuxedo 
Pig  Meal  both  before  and  after  far¬ 
rowing,  she  tends  to  produce 
stronger  litters  and  give  more  milk, 
and  the  pigs  get  off  to  a  winning 
start. 

When  the  pigs  are  three  weeks 
old,  start  feeding  them  Tuxedo  Pig 
Meal  in  addition  to  the  sow's  milk, 
to  supply  the  extra  vitamins,  pro¬ 
teins  and  minerals  the  pigs  need 
for  fast,  sturdy  growth  and  to 
avoid  weaning  time  setbacks. 

Ask  your  Tuxedo  Dealer  for  Tux¬ 
edo  Pig  Meal.  Ask  him  also  about 
the  other  high  quality  Tuxedo  hog 
feeds  —  Tuxedo  Big 
40,  Tuxedo  Pork- 
maker.  Tuxedo  Hog 
Ration.  It  pays  to 
feed  Tuxedo  from 
start  to  finish. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO. 

CINCINNATI  7.  OHIO  Estoblished  1881 

TUXEDO 

fftPS 


says,  “Look  at  those  black  skid  marks  on 
the  street  near  the  stop  li^ht.  I  can’t  look 
at  them  without  mentally  estimating  the 
amount  of  damaged  meat  such  a  sudden 
stop  makes.  I  saw  a  truck  stop  there  the 
other  day  with  three  steers  loose  in  back. 
They  skidded  the  full  length  of  the  truck 
and  crashed  against  the  front  end.  That 
I  one  stop  cost  somebody  plenty  of  money. 

I  If  they’d  been  partitioned  into  a  small 
1  space  in  the  front,  even  the  bad  driving 
wouldn’t  have  injured  them  so  much.” 

Travel  By  Rail 

Since  the  days  when  .Abilene,  Kansas, 
was  a  roaring  stock  town  that  marked  the 
end  of  ov’erland  trailing  and  the  beginning 
of  railroad  shipping,  the  railroads  have 
constantly  increased  and  improved  their 
stock  handling  facilities.  The  truckers  have 
cut  in  on  their  domain  as  far  as  short  hauls 
are  concerned,  but  the  railroads  still  han¬ 
dle  the  great  bulk  of  the  long  distance 
traffic. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  stock  that  is 
shipped  by  rail  are  ordinary  animals  on 
their  way  to  the  packers  or  to  the  feed  lots, 
but  the  railroads  provide  for  the  shipment 
of  expensive  breeding  stock  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  show  animals.  They  even  carry  pri¬ 
vate  cars  for  race  horses  that  arc  in  the 
upper  income  brackets.  The  more  expen¬ 
sive  animals  will  be  charged  a  higher  fare 
than  their  common  brothers. 

The  railroads  have  what  is  called  a  Uni¬ 
form  Live  Stock  Contract  which  provides 
for  the  shipping  of  “ordinary  livestock” 
and  “other  than  ordinary  livestock”.  The 
“other  than  ordinary”  must  be  listed  and 
described  and  a  declared  value  stated  for 
them.  The  ordinary  livestock  arc  valued 
at  current  market  rates.  In  the  fine  print 
on  the  back  of  the  contract  the  railroads 
outline  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
agreement.  It  is  well  to  sit  down  with  a 
reading  glass  and  an  interpreter  and  study 
this.  Boiled  down  to  a  veiy  general  state¬ 
ment  it  says  that  the  shipper  is  responsible 
for  his  own  livestock  from  loading  to  de¬ 
livery  and  that  the  railroad  can  be  held 
responsible  only  when  it  is  shown  that  they 
have  been  negligent. 

\Vhen  shipping  by  rail,  the  shipper  signs 
a  contract  and  arranges  with  the  local 
freight  agent  for  the  type  car  he  needs  for 
shipping  his  animals.  The  railroads  will  do 
their  best  to  supply  him  with  a  car  in  good 
repair,  but  it  is  well  worth  his  while  to 
inspect  it  to  see  that  there  are  no  nails  or 
bolts  in  a  piosition  to  claw  at  his  stock; 
that  the  floor  is  in  good  condition;  that 
the  walls  are  prepared  for  the  kind  of 
weather  the  stock  must  endure — plenty  of 
ventilation  in  the  summer,  papered  over  in 
the  winter  to  protect  them  from  freezing. 
It  is  the  shipper’s  responsibility  to  put  bed¬ 
ding  on  the  floor.  The  railroad  will  supply 
bedding  if  the  shipper  desires  it  and  charge 
him  for  it.  A  layer  of  sharp  sand  will  do 
wonders  in  preventing  slipping  and  should 
always  be  used.  In  the  winter  time  the 
sand  can  well  be  topped  with  a  good  layer 
of  straw  for  greater  warmth. 


Animals  should  be  delivered  to  the  rail¬ 
road  yards  early  and  given  a  chance  to 
cool  off  before  loading.  An  hour’s  rest  in 
the  loading  pens  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  settle  down  before  they  go  into  the  car. 
Checking  with  the  freight  agent  will  pre¬ 
vent  loading  too  far  in  advance  and  hav¬ 
ing  them  wait  in  a  crowded  car  until  the 
railroad  is  ready  to  couple  on  and  start 
them  on  their  journey. 


SAFE  LOADING  GUIDE 
TRUCK  SHIPMENTS 
CAHLE 

Average  weight 


per  head: 700  800 

900 

1000 

1100 

Number  of  animals 
in  1  3  foot 
truck:.  ...  11  10 

9 

8 

7 

Number  of  animals 
in  16  foot 
truck:.  ...  14  13 

12 

11 

10 

Number  of  animals 
in  20  foot 
truck:.  ...  18  16 

15 

13 

12 

Number  of  animals 
in  24  foot 
truck:....  22  20 

18 

16 

15 

HOGS 

Average  weight 


per  head:.  100 
Number  of  animals 

150 

200 

250 

300 

in  1  3  foot 
truck:  ....  43 

33 

26 

23 

20 

Number  of  animals 

in  16  foot 
truck:  ....  58 

44 

35 

30 

26 

Number  of  animals 

in  20  foot 
truck:  ....  70 

54 

42 

36 

32 

Number  of  animals 

in  24  foot 
truck:  ....  86 

65 

52 

45 

39 

SHEEP 

Average  weight 


per  head:.  .  .  50  75 

100 

125 

150 

Number  of  animals  in 

13  foot  truck:  50  40 

34 

30 

27 

Number  of  animals  in 

16  foot  truck:  65  54 

45 

42 

38 

Number  of  animals  in 

20  foot  truck:  84  67 

56 

50 

45 

Number  of  animals  in 

24  foot  truck:  100  80 

70 

64 

55 

Shipping  Laws 

As  soon  as  the  livestock  is  loaded  the 
time  is  noted  on  the  waybill  and  the  28 
hour  law  begins  to  operate.  This  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  animals  shipped  by  rail  shall 
be  taken  off"  the  cars  every  28  hours  and 
given  feed  and  water  and  a  rest  of  at  least 
five  hours.  The  shipper  may,  if  he  wants, 
lengthen  the  periods  between  rests  by  sign¬ 
ing  a  waiver  to  that  effect.  Even  with  a 
waiver  the  animals  must  be  fed  and  rested 
at  the  end  of  36  hours.  The  feed  that  is 
given  the  animals  is  charged  to  the  shipper 
and  he  may,  if  he  wishes,  specify  the  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  that  is  given  provided 
it  is  as  much  as  the  minimum  set  forth  by 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE— FEED  WITH  PRIDE 


FEED  DIVISION 


^  VITAL 
PRODUCTIVE 
FACTORS 


DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE  IN  KENTUCKY 


PeORIA.  OHIO 


BREEDERS  OF  ANGUS  CATTLE. 
POLAND  CHINA  HOGS.  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


VJ.  J.  RENNCR 


June  15,  1949 


V.r.  Evarts  Speed,  Jr. 

Manager,  Grain  Department 
Brown-Forman  Distillers  Ccrporation 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Thanks  for  the  promptness  in  handling 
our  recent  rush  order  for  m.ore  3-F  SuperSol.  No 
other  suppleme.nt  seem.s  to  take  its  place  in  promot¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  appetite  in  our  steers. 

V'e  recently  shipped  our  first  load  of 
Sprlng’.vood-Glencarnock  steers  to  Chicago  and  were 
highly  pleased  on  the  excellent  finish  and  high  rate 
of  gain  obtained  by  supplem.entlng  our  grain  ration 
v.’lth  B-F  SuperSol.  This  group  was  put  on  feed 
Nov.  10,  1948,  '.velghlng  600  lbs.,  and  was  sold  May  30, 
1949,  weighing  1037  lbs.,  at  Chicago.  A  gain  of  2.3 
lbs.  per  day  per  animal.  This  group  achieved  this 
gain  on  an  average  dally  allotment  of  li  lbs.  of  B-F 
SuperSol  per  head  compared  to  the  2  lbs.  allotment 
we  normally  use  when  feeding  other  protein  supple¬ 
ments.  "'e  received  .*28.25  per  cwt.  for  them.. 


Concerned  over  the  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing?  Remember  that  the  only  way 
to  measure  the  cost  of  your  cattle 
rations  is  not  in  the  cost  per  pound  of 
feed  —  but  in  terms  of  the  cost  per 
pound  of  quality  beef  produced  by 
the  feed. 


'"e  still  rave  35  h'^ad  of  Angus  steers 
on  full  feed  and  it  is  rer’.arkable  how  the  B-F 
SuperSol  maintains  their  appetite  even  during  this 
hot  humid  v.'eather  that  we  are  having. 


'  your  prompt  service 
ou  earlier  relative  to 


Thanks  again  f 
and  we  will  try  and  advise 
the  next  shipment. 


lhat's  where  B-F  SuperSol  comes 
in.  Millbrook  cattle  '‘achieved  this 
gain  on  an  average  daily  allotment 
of  1  V4  lbs.  of  B-F  SuperSol  per  head 
compared  to  the  2  lbs.  allotment  we 
normally  use  when  feeding  other  pro¬ 
tein  supplements.'’ 


•ours 


Kail  (e  Renner 


(Available  in  pellet  or  granular  form.) 


FREE  BOOKLET 
will  tell  you  what 

SuperSol 

will  do  for  your 
livestock  — at  a  cost 
of  only  2^c 
per  head  per  day! 


PROVIDES 


VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 

B-GROUP  VITAMINS 

RIBQFLAVIN,  THIAMIN 
NIACIN,  CHOLINE.  PYRI- 
DOXINE.  PANTOTHENIC  ACID, 
p-AMlNOBENZOIC  ACID 
BIOTIN,  FOLIC  ACID 

FATS  and  PROTEINS 
CALCIUM,  PHOSPHOROUS 

and  ESSENTIAL  TRACE  MINERALS 


/ 


thr  U.  S.  D«*partinent  of  Agriculture.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  ship¬ 
per  would  n*quest  less  feed  sinci-  the  specified  iiiiniinutn  is  a  bare 
subsistence  amount  and  is  considered  too  little  by  most  livestock 
men. 

It  is  not  nec«‘ssar\'  to  have  a  handler  ride  with  the  stock  to 
load  and  unload  them  for  their  legal  rest  periods.  Experienied 
railroad  employees  will  handle  this  work.  I’he  shipper  may.  if 
he  wishes,  send  along  a  stock  handler  at  no  «-xtra  cost.  Big 
hearted  stock  men  have  from  the  earliest  days  used  this  priviU'ge 
to  send  neighbor  kids,  college  students  and  others  on  a  free  trip. 
The  hitch  lies  in  that  a  clause  (in  fine  type)  on  the  back  of  the 
contract  says  that  the  railroad  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  the  stcx  k  when  a  stocktnan  acc  om¬ 
panies  the*  load,  nor  will  they  be  responsible  for  the  man  himself 
if  he  is  injured. 

Each  state  has  its  own  laws  governing  the  testing  and  quar¬ 
antine  of  stock  that  are  shipped  into  it.  .As  a  rule  these  laws  do 
not  apply  to  animals  that  are  being  shipped  to  a  packing  house 
for  immediate  slaughter.  Shippers  who  are  sending  livestock 
across  state  lines  to  be  used  as  breeding  sten  k  or  for  long  term 
feeding  would  do  well  to  check  the  booklet.  “State  Health  R<‘g- 
ulations  Governing  th«-  .Admission  of  Livestock”  issued  by  tin- 
U.  S.  Livestexk  Sanitarv  .Assen  iation  of  Trenton.  New  Jersey, 
and  B.  .A.  I.  Order  309  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Bureau  of  .Animal  Husbandry. 

Ilogsc  Are  Poor  Travelers 

Hogs  may  have  B.  O.  but  they  do  not  get  it  from  sweating. 
.As  a  matter  of  fac  t,  hogs  have  only  a  few  sweat  glands  and  these 
are  hn  ated  on  the  lower  part  of  their  legs  This  condition  makes 
it  difficult  for  them  to  cool  off.  I'hey  also  have  a  hard  time  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  bodily  wastes  quickly.  Like  dogs  they  must  get  rid  of 
a  lot  of  moisture  and  waste  through  their  breathing.  .And  here 
man  has  complicatc-d  their  problem.  We  have  fattened  them  to 
the  point  where  the  ample  lungs  of  the  wild  hog  are  compressed 
to  about  a  quarter  of  their  capacitv  by  fat.  Fhe  result  is  that 
over-heating  or  ovcr-cxc-rtion  will  kill  a  hog  in  short  order. 

rile  railroads  and  some  truckers  give  the  hogs  a  break  by 
wetting  the  sand  bedding  whenever  the  temperature  goes  above 
70  dc-grees.  The  wet  sand  doc's  a  lot  to  keep  tht“  load  cool.  .An¬ 
other  device  is  to  tie  sacks  of  ice  in  the  c  ars  to  keep  down  the 
t«‘mperature  and.  as  it  melts,  keep  the  sand  wet. 

Getting  the  proper  air  circulation  throu<>^h  a  load  of  stock 
is  a  tricky  business.  In  the  winter,  cold  blasts  will  cause  the 
hogs  to  pile  up  for  warmth  and  some  of  them  will  smother.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  little  air  circulating  through  the  load  can 
be  equally  disastrous.  Farmers  havi-  found  that  hauling  hogs  in 
a  tight-walled  grain  bed  truck  can  be  almost  as  fatal  for  the 
hogs  as  shooting  them,  even  though  the  top  is  t)p«-n.  Getting 
sufficient  air  through  the  bottom  deck  of  double  deck  trucks  is 
another  serious  problem. 

.A  holding  pen  with  a  loading  chute  and  quiet  handl’ngj  will 
minimize  the  risk  of  causing  hogs  to  overheat.  If  the  hogs  are 
driven  to  the  pen  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a  while  before  the 
truck  arrives  they  can  be  loaded  more  quickly  and  with  les 
effort.  Pigs  that  have  been  run  all  over  the  farm  vard  getting 
them  into  a  truc  ker’s  make-shift  chute  have  two  strikes  on  them 
before  they  start  their  trip  to  the  mark«*t. 

The  Big  Fill 

.All  sorts  of  devices  have  been  tried  by  wily  farmers  to  throw  a 
little*  extr^  wc-ight  into  their  animals  bc-fore  they  get  on  the 
scales.  An  extra  heavy  fe«‘d  is  sometimes  given  animals  about  to 
embark  on  a  short  trip.  Stexk  traveling  further  has  been  given 
a  constipating  fc*ed  with  extra  salt  to  make-  them  thirsty  in  the* 
hope  they  will  take  on  a  big  load  of  wat»*r  when  they  arrive. 
Most  observers  feel  that  farmers  gain  little  and  risk  much  by 
sue  h  tricks. 

Livc'stock  buyei's.  they  {x>int  out,  see  thousands  of  animals 
ev«*ry  day  and  grow  very  shrewd  at  gauging  the-  amount  ol  fill 
they  have  takc'n  on  at  the  yards.  They  trim  their  offers  accord¬ 
ingly.  .Animals,  particularly  hogs,  travel  bc-ttei  with  only  a  mod- 
c'rate  sized  meal  under  their  belts.  Over-feeding  hogs  bc-fore  a 
trip  causes  them  to  heat  up  and  this  brings  on  losses.  Even  stec-rs 


In  normal  car  uso 


1^0  MATTER  how  much  batteriot  Don't  bo  confuied  bocauso  bottorios 

look  aliko,  you’ll  have  liio  aniwor  look  alike.  Be  wise— switch  to  Auto- 

to  your  battery  problems  when  you  Lite  “Sta-ful."  Money  cannot  buy  a 

install  Auto-Lite  “Sta-ful,”  the  battery  better  battery.  See  your  neighbor- 

that  needs  water  only  3  times  a  year  hoed  Auto-Lite  Battery  Dealer  today, 

in  normal  car  use.  “Sta-ful”  *ln  teit>  conducted  according  to  SA.E  Lite  Cyde  Standards. 
Batteries  also  give  7C%  longer 
average  life*  than  batteries 
without  Sta-ful  features. 

And  you'll  have  the  right 
answer  when  you  select  the 
photograph  at  the  bottom  os 
lovely  Ida  Lupino,  producer 
of  the  Emerald  Production 
“Not  Wanted."  At  the  top  is 
Ariel  Ames  of  New  York  City. 


Hero's  hew  It  wr'vks 

Plotni  at  right  ore  kept  tully 
covered  because  of  the  big 
liquid  reserve  in  the  AUTO- 
UTE  "Sta-ful"  Battery. 


«A  large  portion  of  plates  at 
left  are  exposed  and  inactive 
because  of  the  small  liquid 
reserve  contained  in  the 
ORDINARY  Battery.  MoJV 

U«M  IttsI  tfent  It  Bstk  tottsrlH  ifttr  ssmI  rassriUsi. 
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BASIC  MASSEY-HARRIS  TRACTORS ...  A  SIZE  AND  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  FARM,  CROP  AND  PURPOSE! 


you’ll  make  it  .| 
Massey- Harris 


•  There’s  only  one  way  to  know  how  good  a  Massey-Harris 
Tractor  is  —  Get  up  on  the  seat  and  drive  one. 

Settle  down  into  the  "Velvet-Ride”  Seat . . .  feel  its  shock 
absorber  comfort  .  .  .  play  with  the  wheel  a  bit  .  .  .  look  at 
the  view  you  get  of  the  work  .  .  .  the  handiness  of  all  controls 
.  .  .  the  way  your  feet  almost  set  themselves  automatically  for 
the  clutch,  the  individual  rear  wheel  brakes,  the  power  lift. 

Then  step  on  the  electric  starter.  Instantly,  there’s  the 
deep  throated  roar  that  means  jx>wer. 

Now  take  it  out  into  the  field.  Get  the  feel  of  the  feather- 
touch,  castered- wheel  steering  that  saves  your  arms  and 
shoulders  .  .  .  the  smooth,  responsive  power  that  takes  you 
through  every  drawbar  and  belt  job  with  ease. 

Yes!  the  Massey-Harris  gives  you  an  entirely  new  con¬ 
cept  of  tractor  power.  And  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  you 
look  into  the  fuel  tank,  you’ll  realize  that  it’s  economical 
power  as  well. 

For  here’s  a  line  of  tractors  —  in  five  power  sizes  for 
every  size  and  type  of  farm  —  designed,  engineered,  tested, 
and  field  proved  to  do  a  better  job  easier,  at  lower  cost, 
for  a  longer  time. 

Your  Massey-Harris  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a 
demonstration  for  you.  Take  advantage  of  this  invitation. 
You’ll  learn  what  a  modern  tractor  is  like  —  you’ll  want  a 
Massey-Harris  on  your  farm.  For  a  folder  by  mail,  write  to 
The  Massey-Harris  Company,  Dept.  J-222,  Quality  Avenue, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


One-Plow  "Pony” 


’*‘AC’s  patented  processes 
make  Coralox  the  finest  msi>- 

lator  in  spark  plug  history. 

Improved  electrical  insulation* 
no  matter  how  high  the  tern* 
perature.  Better  heat  conduC' 
tion.  Maximum  resistance  to 
heat  shock.  Less  foulir>g*  harder, 
stronger,  longer*lived. 


GET  READY  for  cold  weather  driving!  Sharpen  up 

the  engine  performance  of  your  tractor,  truck  or  car  with 
the  finest  spark  plugs  ever  made  .  .  .  AC’s  with  patented 
CORALOX*  Insulator,  Instant  starting  in  coldest  weather! 
Steady  firing  at  any  engine  temperature!  Get  them  from 
any  implement  dealer  or  service  dealer  who  displays  the 
poster  with  the  above  picture. 


nr  nut  rn  su  Tin  sen 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


can  be  killed  by  tning  to  digest  too  big  a  load  of  feed  on  the 
ride  to  town. 

When  the  stor  k  is  delivered  at  the  yards,  the  farmer  and  the 
driver  he  employs  both  lose  control  of  the  handling.  Occasionally 
the  animals  are  handled  roughly  and  bruises  are  put  on  them 
that  the  farmer  must  pay  for.  The  stock  yard  management  and 
the  packing  companies,  however,  are  carrying  on  a  constant 
campaign  to  educate  the  yard  handlers.  Tours  of  the  packing 
|>Iants  are  arranged  for  the  handlers  to  show  them  the  bruised 
meat  that  results  from  their  roughness.  Perhaps  an  even  greater 
d«-t*‘rrent  is  the  presence  of  observers  for  the  S.P.C..\.  who  have 
the  authority  to  arrest  and  press  charges  against  a  man  who  lays 
on  with  a  club. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Loss  Previmtion  Board  has  sum¬ 
marized  all  of  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  the  livestor  k  shipping  busi¬ 
ness  into  22  precautions:  1.  Dehorn  cattle,  preferably  when 
young.  2.  Remove  projecting  nails,  splinters  and  brokim  boards 
in  feed  racks  and  fences.  3.  Keep  old  machinery,  trash,  and  any 
obstacles  that  may  bruise  out  of  feed  lots.  4.  Do  not  feed  grain 
heavily  just  prior  to  loading.  5.  Use  good  loading  chutes,  not  too 
steep.  (Blueprints  free  from  National  Live  Stock  Loss  Prevention 
Board.  700  Exchange  Bldg..  L'nion  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  9,  Ill., 
on  request.)  6.  Bed  with  sand,  free  from  stones,  to  prevent  slip¬ 
ping.  7.  Cover  sand  with  straw  in  cold  weather,  but  no  straw 
for  hogs  in  hot  weather.  8.  Wet  sand  bedding  in  summer  before 
loading  hogs,  and  while  enroute.  Drench  when  n<'cessary.  9.  Par¬ 
tition  pa(  king  sows  from  light  weight  butchers.  10.  Provide 
covers  for  trucks  to  protcc  t  from  sun  in  summer  and  cold  in 
wint(T.  11.  .\lways  partition  mixed  loads  to  separate  classes,  and 
calves  from  cattle.  12.  Have  upper  deck  of  truc  k  high  enough 
to  prevent  back  bruises  on  calves  below.  13.  Remove  protruding 
nails,  bolts  or  any  sharp  objects  in  truck  or  car.  14.  Load  slowly 
to  prevent  crowding  against  sharp  corners,  and  to  avoid  excite¬ 
ment.  Do  not  overload.  1.').  Use  canvas  slappers  instead  of  clubs 
or  canes.  16.  Tie  all  bulls  in  truck  or  car.  and  partition  boars, 
stags,  and  cripples.  17.  Bull  board  should  bc'  in  position  and 
secured  before  car  door  is  closed  on  loadc’d  cattle.  18.  Drive 
carefully.  Slow  down  on  sharp  turns  and  avoid  sudden  stops. 
19.  Inspec  t  load  en  route  to  prevemt  trampling  of  downc'd  ani¬ 
mals.  20.  Back  truck  slowly  and  squarely  against  unloading  dock. 
21.  L’nioad  slowly.  Don’t  drop  animals  from  upper  to  lower 
dc'clu  use  cleated  inclines.  22.  Never  lift  sheep  by  the  wool. 


POISON  IN  THE  PASTURE 
(Continued  from  page  51) 


name,  were  discovered  to  cause  the  same  sickness  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Later  Dr.  James  F.  Couch,  a  ch(‘mist  in  the  Department  of 
-Agriculture,  who  most  ret  ently  has  isolated  the  drug  rutin  from 
bu(  kwheat  in  commeri  ial  quantities,  extracted  an  oily  alcohol 
from  these  plants  which  he  named  tremetol.  With  tremetol  he  was 
abl«‘  to  reproduce  symptoms  of  this  poisoning  in  animals  and 
human  beings.  I’he  nuxins  by  which  the  poison  was  transmitted 
to  milk  was  also  determined.  The  alcohol  has  a  ready  affinity  for 
fat  in  milk,  contaminating  not  only  whole  milk  but  also  the 
butter  made  from  it.  One  way  to  help  cure  jioisoned  animals, 
therefore,  is  to  milk  them  regularly  to  remove  the  poison.  But 
destroy  the  milk! 

Still  anothiT  extraordinarv-  poison  which  plagued  settlers  in  the 
West  is  th(‘  so-called  alkali  poisoning  reported  in  parts  of  South 
Dakota,  N«-braska  and  Wyoming.  .An  army  surgeon  named  Madi¬ 
son.  at  Fort  Randall  in  Nebraska  'FerritoiT,  in  a  report  written 
in  18.36  gives  the  hrst  official  description  of  symptoms  of  this 
“disease”  which  struck  the  animals  of  the  post.  Since  then  wide¬ 
spread  rejjorts  of  this  type  of  poisoning,  also  called  the  “blind 
staggers.”  have  been  recorded. 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteen  thirties  that  it  was  discovered 
that  certain  plants  growing  in  soils  containing  selenium  will 
absorb  suffic  i«‘nt  quantities  to  poison  seriously  all  liv«-sto<  k  graz¬ 
ing  upon  them.  Much  confusion  arose  from  earlier  studies  to 
detennine  the  cause  of  poisoning  before  the  underlying  ror  ks 
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'  OTHING  ELSE  LIKE  IT! 


riable  cylinder  controls  trailinj;  plows,  harrows, 
'bines,  pickers,  etc.  No  chance  of  going  down 
fsr — adjustable  stop  on  cylinder  limits  depth.  It 


Its  SIMPLE 

IT  S  SEALED 

SUftc 


Raises  and  Lowers  Fast 

Operating  this  new  hydraulic  control  is  as  simple  as  running 
hot  and  cold  water  into  a  bathtub— in  fact,  more  simple  because  it 
has  only  one  little  lever  instead  of  two  handles.  Drop  in  at  your 
Case  dealer  and  put  it  through  its  paces,  yourself. 

Push  the  lever  all  the  way,  and  see  the  implement  raise  all  the 
way — in  a  flash.  Never  mind  the  lever — it  returns  to  neutral  when 
lift  is  complete.  Pull  it  all  the  way,  and  implement  goes  down  swiftly 
with  hydraulic  power  for  positive  penetration. 

Move  the  lever  part  way,  and  the  slow-motion  slots  in  the  one- 
piece  control  valve  let  a  trickle  of  hydraulic  power  adjust  the  im¬ 
plement  exactly  as  you  like.  Move  the  lever  farther  to  make  adjust¬ 
ment  quicker.  Let  go  the  lever  and  the  implement  holds  its  depth 
right  there. 

Get  this  time-saving,  strength-saving  hydraulic  control  now — 
either  on  a  new  Case  tractor  or  the  one  you  now  have.  Send  for 
catalog  on  the  full  2-plow  ”SC,”  3-plow  "DC,”  or  mighty  4-5  plow 
"LA.”  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  J-90,  Racine,  Wis. 


One  Little  Lever 
Does  It  All 


This  one  lever  raises  and  lowers,  angles  and 
^aightens  gangs — fast  or  slow  as  you  like.  Im- 

tments  are  held  at  any  point  you  desire,  adjusted 
often  and  as  accurately  as  you  like. 

(Full  control  of  all  tractor-mounted  Case  im- 
^ments,  also  all  trailing  implements  and 
^chines  with  ASAE  standard  mounting  for 
prtable  cylinder. 

Single  unit  contains  pump,  control  valve,  fil- 
ft,  etc. — all  sealed  in  compact  housing. 
jLow  pressure  operation  is  easy  on  hose,  cou- 
|rigs,  etc.  Needs  no  special  fluid — just  ordinary 
btor  oil. 

.Practically  fool-proof.  Self -bleeding  —  no 
I  locks.  Internal  breathing — no  outside  breather 

I  clean. 

^its  present  tractors.  Available  as  factory 
jLIpment  on  "S,”  "D,”  and  "LA”  Series  tractors 
■easy  to  install  on  earlier  models. 
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i..YOU’lL  SEE  WHY  IT’S 
AMERICA’S  NO.  f 
GARDEN  TRACTOR! 


wrrc  analyzed  and  the  poison  diseovered  there  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Many  of  the  apparently  dangerous  plants,  it  was  shown, 
were  perfeetly  harmless  growing  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  plants  which  will  absorb  selenium  and  become  potential 
killers  in  these  areas  are  arrowgrass.  wild  aster,  milk  vetch,  white 
sage,  euphorbia  and  poverty  weed. 

Plants  var\-  in  poisoning  ability  from  season  to  season,  such 
as  Dutchman’s  breeches  which  is  believed  poisonous  only  in  the 
spring;  some  have  only  a  few  or  single  part  which  is  poi.sonoiis 
sui  h  as  sneezeweed  and  cockle  seeds.  Plants  vary  in  the  effects 
of  their  toxic  principles;  bracken  for  example  is  a  cumulative 
poison;  the  photogenetic  poisons  tend  to  increase  the  sensitivity 
of  their  victims;  whereas  the  alkaloidal  poisons  create  immunity 
if  consumed  in  small  amounts.  Farmers  can  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  their  animals  apparent  immunity  or  disin¬ 
terest  in  a  noxious  plant,  only  to  find  they  have  a  serious  out¬ 
break  of  poisoning  when  conditions  change. 

Livestock  Susceptible  To  Poisons 

While  this  article  primarily  concerns  plant  poisoning  of  cattle 
it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  all  fann  and  domestic  animals  may 
be  affected  by  plant  poisoning.  'I'here  are  species  differences. 
The  cyanogenetic  plants,  hemlocks,  laurels,  locusts,  and  milk¬ 
weeds  are  dangerous  to  all  animals,  while  larkspur  affects  cattle 
and  not  sheep.  Horses  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  toxic  prin¬ 
ciple  in  young  growths  of  Icn  ust  and  they  can  dev(‘lop  depraved 
appetites  for  horsetail  mixed  in  carelessly  collected  hay.  Hogs 
an‘,  of  course,  restricted  in  their  pasturage  and  tertd  to  be  pois¬ 
oned  by  low-growing  plants  such  as  cocklebur  seedlings,  and 
pokeweed  and  hemlock  roots.  The  owner  of  sheep  and  goats  can 
safely  assume  that  most  poisonous  plants  affect  all  ruminants 
similarly. 

.  Here  are  listed  the  poisonous  plants  with  their  effect  on  all 
classes  of  farm  stock;  Larkspur — Poisons  cattle  only.  Horses 
will  not  eat  it  and  sheep  will  eat  only  a  few  varieties.  Equisetui’i 
— Poisons  horses  and  cattle  with  different  symptoms  for  each 
type  of  animal,  .\rrowgrass — Poisons  all  ty[)es  of  animals  under 
conditions  of  wilting  or  if  plant  has  assimilated  selenium.  Bracken 

Cattle  and  horses  are  susceptible.  Laurel — Goats,  sheep,  cattle; 
hors<-s.  Jimson  weed- -Cattle  and  possibly  hogs.  Nightshade 
.\11  animals.  Poison  Hemloik — All  animals.  Water  Hemlock — All 
animals.  I.,obelia—  Cattle  and  possibly  hogs  and  sheep.  Sneeze- 
we«-d  Cattle  and  sheep.  W'hite  snakeroot — Horses,  cattle  and 
sheep.  CtH'klebur-  Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Prunus--All  animals 
whii  h  can  reach  wilted  leaves.  Blaek  Locust — All  animals  which 
can  reach  bark  and  leaves.  Horses  arc  most  susceptible.  John¬ 
son  grass — All  animals  eating  wilted  or  drought-ridden  grass. 
Dutchman’s  breeches- — cattle,  horses  and  perhaps  hogs.  Poke- 
weed-  Cattle  and  perhaps  sheep  and  hogs.  Dogbane — Cattle 
and  sheep.  Milkweed — All  livesttx  k. 

Proeeclure  In  Case  of  Suspeetefl  Poisoning 

When  an  animal  shows  acute  symptoms  of  illness,  the  owner 
should  know,  and  quickly,  whether  he  is  dealing  with  an  in¬ 
fectious  disease  or  [)oisoning  and  whether  the  upset  is  serious 
enough  to  need  the  immediate  attention  of  a  veterinarian. 
While  it  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  between  infectious 
diseases  and  poisoninti  there  are  definite  signs  which  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  poisoning  that  are  not  present  with  an  infection. 

If  there  is  a  sudden  onset  of  an  obscure  illness  causing  paralysis 
or  convulsive  movements,  profound  stupor,  all  affecting  the 
nersous  system,  or  acute'  digestive  upsets,  sueh  as  nausea,  vomit¬ 
ing.  diarrhea,  all  without  visible  cause  and  without  accompani- 
nu'nt  of  fever,  poisoning  may  be  suspected.  .\nv  proloii'^eH  loss 
of  weight  without  reason,  loss  of  erei  t  gait  or  staggering,  or  signs 
of  large  blood  clots  and  hemorrhaging  may  indicate  a  cumulative 
|K)isoning.  Other  signs  usually  associated  with  poison  an*  sudden 
speeding  u|)  or  abnormal  slowing  of  heart  action,  stomac  h  and 
intestinal  irritation.  diiTicult  breathing,  and  blueness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  all  without  accompaniment  of  fever. 

simple  way  to  determine  the  presence  of  fever  is  to  feel  the 
nostrils  of  the  animal.  If  the  muzzle  is  hot  and  dry  that  is  a  re¬ 
liable  indication  of  fever.  A  handy  way  for  the  amateur  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  pulse  of  an  animal  is  to  run  a  hand  over  the  animal’s 
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^'Mastitis*  is  no  problem 
in  my  herd.«*l’m  using 

SQjLJIBB 

INSTANT-USE 
PENICILLIN" 

. . .  says  Clifford  Baright  of 

Squibb  i 

RFD  1,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


PCNICILLIN 

OINTMENT 


i 

This  statement  from  Mr.  Baright  is  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  comments 
^  we  have  received  from  dairymen  everywhere. 


j'  BREEDING  CHART!  Handy — valuable  for  keeping  breeding  and 

freshening  records.  Write  for  yours — and  for  booklet  on  Mastitis  Control.  Address 
£.  R.  Squibb  fls  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division, 
Dept.  FQ..T9,  74.S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22.  N.  Y'. 

*Duc  to  Streptococcus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of  the  largest  percentage  of  all  mastitis  cases. 


i 

s 

i 


“I  try  to  run  my  dairy  farm  on  an  efficient  basis.  I  can’t  do  that  if  I  have  to 
milk  ‘three-quarter’  or  ‘two-quarter’  cows,  or  lose  cows  entirely  to  mastitis. 


"With  good  sanitation,  fast  milking  tmd  Squibb  Instant-Use  Penicillin  on 
hand.  I’m  avoiding  such  losses. 


You,  too,  can  stop  mastitis*  losses  in  your  herd  and  keep  milk  production  up 
—by  using  Squibb  ‘‘Instant-Use’’  Penicillin.  Ask  for  it  at  your  druggist’s! 


"This  is  what  we  do.  We  always  use  a  strip  cup  on  each  cow  before  every  milk¬ 
ing.  If  any  cow  shows  heavy  or  spotty  milk— or  if  a  quarter  doesn’t  ‘feel  right’ 
after  milking— we  inject  a  tube  of  Squibb  Penicillin  before  leaving  the  bam. 
Often,  that  one  dose  is  all  that’s  needed.  Seems  to  me  this  ointment  penicillin 
brings  a  quarter  back  to  the  ‘right  feel’  and  to  normal  milk  more  quickly. 


“It  is  very  easy  to  do  this — and  takes  only  a  few  seconds.  The  Squibb  tube  is 
small,  goes  into  the  teat  very  easily  and  the  material  flows  out  readily. 


"I  guess  there  are  plenty  of  dairy  farmers  who’ve  found  this  Squibb  ‘instant- 
use’  tube  a  big  help.  Certainly,  it  would  cost  me  a  lot  less  to  buy  and  keep 
100  tubes  on  hand,  rather  than  lose  even  one  good  milking  cow  to  mastitis. 
And  that’s  truer  today  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Every  dairyman  knows 
it  costs  real  money  nowadays  to  replace  a  good  milking  cow.’’ 


\ 

EASY  TO  USE!  Simply  unscrew  cap,  insert  tip  of  Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment 
tube  into  teat,  squeeze  out  ointment.  That’s  all  I 


"It  is  the  easiest  and  most  effective  treatment  I’ve  found,  and 
it’s  keeping  mastitis  out  of  my  herd  of  55  Guernseys. 


"I  have  been  using  Squibb  Instant-Use  Penicillin  ever  since 
it  first  came  out— a  year  and  a  half  ago. 


UNTREATED  QUARTER  M  '  TREATED  QUARTER 


EFFECTIVE!  A  simple  experiment,  results  of  which  ore  shown  in  this  unretouched 
photograph,  demonstrates  how  thoroughly  Squibb  Ointment  disperses  penicillin 
throughout  a  treated  quarter  of  a  cow's  udder. 


lUH'k  ilose  to  thi*  shoulder  until  the  power¬ 
ful  pulsations  of  the  cart)toid  arter\-  can 
he  felt  and  the  beats  per  minute  timed. 

large  animal  nonnally  has  a  slowt'i 
pulse  rate  than  a  human.  But  if  the  farmer 
is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  pulse  is 
Jtormal  and  he  has  other  beasts  in  the 
barn  he  can  eompare  the  rates  of  the  well 
and  the  stricken  animals. 

If  a  farmer  is  familiar  with  indieatioiw 
of  gor>d  health  clear  eyes,  pink  color  ol 
mucous  membranes,  firm,  regular  pulse, 
and  breathing  rate,  cool,  moist  muzzle,  finn 
flesh,  and  good  muscle  tone  -  any  marked 
deviation  from  normal  can  b<‘  readily  ob¬ 
served  and  checked  for  its  meaning. 


Treatnieii! 

Clases  of  severe  poisoning  should  be 
treated  by  a  veterinarian.  \  farmer  with 
a  little  know-how  can  handle  light  cases 
himself.  modem  farm  should  have  in 
its  first  aid  kit  for  animals  epsom  salts, 
castor  oil,  tannic  acid  ciAstals,  activated 
charcoal  powder  or  tablets  kept  in  a  metal 
container,  and  linseed  oil  or  lard.  The  ac¬ 
companying  chart  will  indicate  which  of 
these  items  should  b<‘  used  in  first  aid. 
Epsom  salts  and  castor  oil  are  fast  acting 
purgatives,  whereas  bran  mash  can  be 
used  where  slow  action  is  needed.  Tannic 
acid  and  activated  charcoal  are  both  ef¬ 
fective  in  neutralizing  the  effects  of  alka- 
loidal  poisons.  Charcoal  is  particularly 
valuable  because  it  is  harmless  to  the  beast 
and  will  be  effective  in  a  great  many 
poisons.  In  the  absence*  of  either  of  th»‘se 
strong  tea  can  be  brewed  and  used  as  a 
starting  treatment.  Lard  and  linseed  oil 
are  valuable  where  an  oil  antidote  is 
called  for.  such  as  in  cocklebur  poison- 
in.  Warmth,  quiet  and  rest  are  important 
ing.  Warmth,  quiet,  and  rest  are  import¬ 
ant  to  poisoned  animals.  Promptness  is 
imperative. 

While  awaiting  the  development  ol 
poisoning  symptoms  the  hay.  pastures,  and 
dumps  should  be  examined  for  suspected 
plants.  If  the  animal  has  had  accc'ss  to 
fresh  paint  or  old  paint  which  produc«*s 
lead  poisoning,  evanosis  may  b<*  suspected, 

l*reveiitioii  Of  l*ois«>iiiiig 

Since  few  positive  cuies  are  known  foi 
plant  poisoning,  jjrevention  is  recom¬ 
mended  bv  agricultural  e\|j«*rts  as  the  best 
means  of  combating  loss,  .\nimals  in  care- 
fullv  controlled  pasturage  are  much  less 
fretjuentlv  |}oison»‘d  than  those  on  o|jen 
ranges.  Wise  dairy  farmers  also  regularly 
plow  their  pastun  s  and  resow  them  with 
forage  crops,  .\nimals  are  bc*st  able  to 
avoid  the*  tem|)tatic)ti  of  browsing  on 
dangerous  plants  if  thc'v  are  not  sent  into 
the  fields  ravenously  hungrv. 

Drought  and  early  frost  prc‘sc*nt  special 
problc'ins  and  most  farmers  do  fc-ed  thc*ii 
animals  supplementary  feeds  at  such 
time’s.  But  it  is  at  these  times  c‘spc‘cially 
that  there  is  danger  from  sorghums  and 
grassc's  suc  h  as  Sud.in.  johnson  and  velvc’t 
grass  which,  if  cut  for  extra  forage  and 


Don’t  spend  your  productive  work  time  doing  other  chores.  Cut  time  spent 
replacing  fence  posts  .  .  .  use  Penta-protected  posts! 

Treat  your  posts  with  Dow  Wcx>d  preservative.  It  contains  PENTAchloro- 
phenol — the  Dow  chemical  that  protects  wood  from  termites  and  decay. 
.411  you  do  is  soak  your  posts  for  24  to  48  hours  in  a  solution  of  Dow  wood 
PRESERVATIVE  and  petroleum  oil.  Your  empty  oil  drums  will  serve  as 
containers  for  the  soaking. 

Begin  today  to  protect  your  fence  posts  and  lumber! 

Send  for  free  literature  on  Dow  Wcx>d  Preservative.  It  tells  you  exactly 
how  to  treat  your  posts.  Xddre^s  l)«*pt.  I’E191. 


Now  Availablo  At  Your  Local  Doolor! 
.  .  .  Your  posts  will  last  two  to  four 
timos  longor. 
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Seat 


on  OLIVER  tractors 
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Get  over  to  an  Oliver  Dealer  and  take  a  ride 
on  an  Oliver  Tractor  and  you  will  find  that  real 
comfort  is  now  for  the  first  time  available  to  the 
tractor  driver. 

Gone  are  the  jarring  jolts  and  pitching 
bounds.  The  rider  literally  floats  over  the  rough¬ 
est  ground  when  seated  on  the  new  Ridemaster, 
now  standard  equipment  on  Oliver  tractors  at 
no  extra  cost.’*' 

The  Ridemaster  Seat  is  different  from  any  other 
seat  ever  put  on  a  tractor — you  haven’t  seen 
anything  like  it  before  or  expierienced  the  com¬ 
fort  it  can  give  you.  So  get  over  to  your  Oliver 
Dealer,  learn  about  another  Oliver  contribution 
to  better  farm  living  and  working. 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 

400  W  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Close-up  of  the  cushiony  rubber  torsion 
springs  that  absorb  the  jolts,  soak  up  shocks 
and  level  out  rough  rebounds. 

The  nev>r  Ridemaster  seat  is  adjustable, 
too  —  provides  utmost  comfort  for  a  farm 
youngster  of  100  pounds  or  a  husky  driver 
hitting  the  275-pound  mark.  It  is  also  ad¬ 
justable  fore  and  aft  to  suit  leg  length 
Moreover,  co-lateral  cushioning  softens 
side-rock. 

*  Cushion,  as  shown,  slightly  additional 
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OLIVER 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY^' 
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are  ignition  engineered  for 

IF  YOU  find  it  hard  to  tell  which  is 
*  glamorous  Joan  Bennett,  it’s  no 
wonder  you  are  confused  when 
you  try  to  select  the  best 
plug  from  outside 
But  if  you  pick  the  new  Auto-Lite 
Transport  Spark  Plug  you  get  a 
spark  plug  ignition  engineered 
especially  for  trucks  and  tractors. 

If  you  believe  the  girl  at  the 
bottom  is  the  real  Joan 
Bennett,  star  of  Columbia's 
"The  Blank  Wall,”  you  are  !" 

100%  right.  The  picture  on 
the  top  shows  Miss  June 
Cox  of  New  York  City.  You  can  score  your¬ 
self  another  100%  when  you  switch  to 
the  new  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plug, 
the  plug  that  gives  you  the  heaviest 
electrodes  of  any  commercial  spark  plug. 


farm  use 


THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
ToroPtfOr  Ontorio  Toledo  1/  Ohio 

Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs — Patented  U.S.A. 


TueBdoyt 


Tvne  in  **SwBpensof'*. 


. .  CSS  Radio  Network  Tkursdoyt . . 


.  CBS  Tolevieiofi 


allowed  to  be  trampled  by  the  cattle  and  to  wilt,  will  cause  great 
damage.  Ample  warnings  have  been  sent  out  by  agricultural  sta¬ 
tions,  but  not  long  ago  a  farmer  in  Prmnsylvaia  reported  the  loss 
of  a  dozen  hogs  from  wilted  Sudan  grass  poisoning. 

Here  are  some  rules  of  thumb  to  be  used  in  searching  for 
poisonous  plants.  Those  plants  having  milky  juices,  strong  or 
pungent  odors,  and  acrid  or  strong  tastes,  should  be  suspected. 
B«Tries.  seeds,  especially  thos«'  in  jxids.  bulbs  and  tubers,  fre¬ 
quently  harbor  dangerous  poisons.  Spoiled,  fermented,  fungus- 
infested  or  sprouted  plants  should  always  be  suspected.  Num«‘r- 
ous  ornamental  plants  cultivated  in  or  around  the  hou.se  con¬ 
tain  dangerous  poisons,  .^mong  th«-se  are  the  castor  bean,  del- 
phinia.  lily  of  the  valley,  flag  iris,  oh'anders.  foxglove,  English 
iv\'  and  opium  poppies. 

THK  AI  THORS 

Thf  .Matson>.  a  rhrmi'.l-bioUmy-lilcrary  tram,  havr  thr  idral  rombinatinn  of  lalriil> 
(or  sucb  artirlrs  a.<.  I'nimn  H  Vrrfi.  Dr.  Edvk'ard  MatMin  is  a  rrsrarcb  rbemisi  for  ibr  Abbott 
Laboratorirs.  Cbirago;  bis  wife,  Vircinia,  was  formrrly  a  bioloiry  traebrr  and  brad  of  tbr 
scirncr  drpartmrnt  at  Cbiraeo’s  Writs  Hiitb  Srbool.  I'oisnn  H'rrdi  rrprrsrnt.s  months  of 
rrsrarrb  and  rbrrkjnK  into  a  siibjrrt  about  vsbirb  littlr  ba.s  brrn  wriltrn. 


THE  HYBRID  CHICKEN 
(Continued  from  page  38) 

characteristics  begin  to  show  up.  Freaks  with  beaks  that 
cross  instead  of  meeting,  blind  birds  and  birds  with  pendulous 
crops,  twisted  neck  star  gazing  birds,  birds  with  bald  heads 
or  bare  backs,  all  show  up  in  the  hatch  as  the  recessive  genes  in 
the  hen‘ditar>-  make-up  of  the  parents  are  exposed.  As  these 
undesirable  traits  bt'comt*  visible  they  can  be  eliminated.  Less 
apparent  faults  such  as  a  tend<’ncy  to  broodiness  or  blood  s{x>ts 
in  the  eggs  are  also  exposed  and  eliminated. 

When  flocks  are  culled  to  a  point  where  less  than  a  dozen 
birds  survive  out  of  a  hundn'd  start«'d,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  geneticists  know  exactly  what  they  are  searching  for  as 
well  as  what  they  want  to  eliminate.  They  do.  They  compart' 
each  generation  of  inbreds  and  keep  those  showing  the  fastest 
rate  of  growth  and  feathering.  Later,  when  they  have  matured, 
they  check  the  adult  body  size,  <“gg  production,  egg  wright, 
the  quality  of  yolk  and  white,  shell  color  and  shell  texture. 
T  hese  comparisons  must  be  made  with  other  birds  having  the 
same  degree  of  inbreeding  since  the  process  of  inbreeding  cuts 
down  their  vitality.  When  the  hen  is  in  production  they  check 
her  further  to  sec  if  she  passes  on  the  desired  characteristics 
to  her  chicks. 

When  the  corn  breeder  reaches  this  stage  with  an  inbred  line 
he  can  bottle  it  up  and  store  it  in  a  cool  place  indefinitely.  'I  he 
|K)ultr>-  breed«T  must  continue  the  line  generation  after  gene-ra¬ 
tion  if  he  wants  to  hold  onto  it.  He  is  plagm-d  with  innumerable 
problems  such  as  deeply  buried  n-cessive  characte-ristics  coming 
to  the  surface,  high  death  losses  among  the-  inbreds  whose  vitality 
is  lower  than  the  ordinary  chick«-n’s.  and  e-ve-n  a  change  in  ty|M- 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  may 
cause  the-  line-  to  draw  away  from  the-  de  sire-d  standard.  .\s  soon 
as  dc'sirable  inbreds  are-  found  the  job  of  crossing  the*m  with 
e>the-r  inbre-ds  be-gins  .ind  he-re-  the-  e-le-me-nt  of  chane  e-  enters  the- 
pieture. 

,  The  Niek 

Whe-n  two  inbre-d  line-s  are-  crosse-d  the  re-  is  no  assurance  that 
they  will  preiduce  a  g(x>d  hybrid.  Hundre-ds  of  different  crosses 
e)f  inbre-d  line-s  may  have-  to  be  made-  be-fore-  two  are  found  that 
produce  the  de-sire-d  characteristics  in  the-  offspring,  or,  as  the 
bre-e-de-rs  say.  the-y  "nick.” 

I'o  illustrate  the  problem  of  making  a  successful  nick.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Schnetzle-r,  the  head  of  the  De-Kalb  |x»ultry  proje-ct,  says, 
"A  nick  is  like  finding  a  ke-y  that  ojx  ns  a  lex  k.  We  work  with 
hundre-ds  of  ke-ys  and  hundre-ds  of  lex  ks  and  whe-n  we-  try  a 
e TOSS  of  inbreds  we  can’t  pre-diet  that  we  have-  the  right  key  for 
the  partie  iilar  loe  k.  To  continue  the-  analogy,  if  the  ke-v  ope-ns 
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OVER  100,000 


TestYburSoil/VOW/ 


Plan  Ahead  for  Bigger^ 
Better  Crops  Next  Year 


Fall  is  the  ideal  time  to  test  your  soil! 
You’ll  want  to  use  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit  in  every  field  just  as  soon  as  it  comes. 
Not  only  will  crops  be  bigger  and  better  next 
year — you’ll  actually  save  money  because  the 
tests  show  exactly  what  each  field  needs  for 
the  crop  you  plan  to  grow.  There  is  yet  time  to 
correctly  fertilize  the  crops  you  put  in  this 
fall.  Experiment  station  tests  have  even 
proved  it  is  highly  profitable  to  test  and  fertil¬ 
ize  meadows  and  pastures. 

Some  farmers  waste  lime  where  it’s  not  needed 
— others  don’t  use  half  enough.  With  your  Sud¬ 
bury  Soil  Test  Kit  you  know  just  what  is  right. 
Some  fields  may  nei^  twice  as  much  phosphate 
as  others.  10-minute  tests  right  on  your  own 
!V  farm  tell  the  exact  proportions  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
A  phate  and  potash  to  apply,  so  the  fertilizer  you 
S'  buy  this  winter  or  next  spring  will  give  you 
I  bumper  crops  in  every  field  next  summer. 

Easy  to  do  expertly . . . 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 


Get  Back  $3.00  or  More  from  [very  Fertilizer  Dollar! 

Test  your  soil  and  you  can  get  back  up  to  $3.00  or  more  from  every 
dollar  you  spend  for  fertilizer.  Trials  on  seven  fields  in  Illinois  proved  that 
every  $14.42  spent  on  potash  and  phosphate  paid  off  $43.00  in  extra  crop 
yield.  In  Maine,  testing  and  fertilizing  pastures  increased  milk  production 
of  a  herd  from  33,000  lbs.  to  43,400  lbs.  This  brought  $370.00  additional 
milk  receipts  per  year,  at  a  co.st  of  $74.00  for  fertilizer — $296.00  extra 
profit  just  by  following  soil  tests!  In  Tennessee,  cost  of  producing  wheat 
dropped  from  69c  a  bushel  without  fertilizer  to  32c  a  bushel  with  fertilizer. 

Save  Time,  Effort,  Money 

Soil  tests  save  much  time,  effort,  and  money  often  waste*!  using  wrong 
kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizers.  An  Illinois  farmer  saved  $.600.00  by  using 
125  tons  of  lime.stone  instead  of  the  360  he  guesset/  his  .soil  needed.  Thi.s 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  all  the  phosphate  which  tests  showed  he  needed 
on  65  acres. 

Everything  You  Need 
for  Hundreds  of  Tests 

This  deLuxe  Professional  Soil  Test 
Kit  is  always  ready  with  the  right 
answers — no  waiting  for  reports.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  .same  kit  furnished  county 
agents,  gov’t,  departments,  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  as  well  as  progressive 
farmers  everywhere.  Tests  for  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphate,  potash,  and  acidity 
(pH).  Complete  directions  include 
charts  showing  needs  of  125  farm  crops, 
fruits,  trees,  flowers,  etc.  Handsome  life¬ 
time  hardwood  chest.  50 

Money-hack  guarantee . 

Super  deLuxe  Professional  Model.  Same 
kit  in  lifetime  welded  .steel  chest  with 
handle  —  compact,  SP7  50 

easy  to  carry .  t  I  ■ 


imim 

FERTIUZOt 


LIME  AND 
PROSPflAIE 


Phiftn  4'nurt^ny  WiMronitim  Otfrirulluml  StetsoM 

.Ik  thu4  pirfvre  ahou'8,  even  after  liming  and  umng  phoephaf*' 
yher0'  hoU  tentn  showed  they  were  needed,  also  adding  potash  raised 
earn  yields  greatly.  Balanced  fertilizer  guided  hy  soil  tests  can  prth- 
dnet  too  hushels  per  acre,  even  up  ty  Itiof 


Raise  Healthier  Stock 


A  famous  VirRinia  stable,  after  prcxlueina 
generations  of  champion  race  horses,  was  fast 
losinx  irround  in  spite  of  careful  breedinit. 
Fewer  and  fewer  winners  were  beinf;  prodticed 
and  frequently  foals  were  deformed  or  still¬ 
born.  Soil-conscious,  the  farm’s  manaftor  had 
tests  made  which  showed  the  blue  xrass  lacked 
phosphorus.  Superphosphate  was  applied,  and 
even  the  next  season  the  tide  changed.  Now 
the  stable  is  back  in  the  running. 

Your  livestock  will  be  much  healthier,  more 
profitable,  Rrazinir  on  pastures  and  foraire 
grown  on  tested  soil. 


BOOST  YOUR  YIELDS 


Whatever  crops  you  plan  to  raise,  you  can  make 
them  show  just  as  marked  improvement  if  you  test 
your  soil  and  make  it  right  the  Sudbury  way.  It’s 
a  lifetime  investment — the  soil  is  the  backbone  of 
your  farm;  more  important  than  all  your  buiMings, 
implements,  and  stock. 

Send  the  coupon  for  your  Sudbury  Kit  today — 
you’ll  use  it  right  away  this  fall,  and  keep  on  testing 
your  soil  every  season  for  years  to  come! 


Hardware,  Seed  A  Grain  Dealers, 
Implement  Dealers: 

Serve  Your  Customers  by  Carryintr  this 
Fssential  Aid  to  Better  Farming. 
Oraler.  Write  for  Special  Ofitr 


MAIL  COUPON  RIGHT  AWAY  I 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  931,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 

H  ttrld’s  Largest  Makers  ttf  Sttil  Testing  Equipment 


Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  marked  below 
del.iixe  Professional  Models  ft  $22.50 


Unclosed  is  $ 

Send  order  prepaid 


Send  C.O.D. 
plug  postage. 


Name 


City 

G  Send  me  the  Super  deLuxe  Model  ff  $27.50 


State 


the  l(H  k  we  know  that  tfic  genes  of  tl>e 
two  inbreds  eoinpleinent  each  other  and 
a  good  fiybrid  is  produced.  But  tfie  cfiance 
that  you  will  hit  a  nick  is  rare  and  you 
must  k«‘ep  trving  every  |>ossible  (ombin.i- 
tion.” 


The  Doiihle  (Imss 

When  the  bn-eder  jjroduces  a  siu  (  essful 
nick  he  has  a  hvbrid  that  carries  all  the 
d«*sired  characteristics  of  the  parent  inbred 
lines  plus  the  boost  giv«-n  by  hybrid  vigor. 
Hut  the  poultryrnen  are  confronted  by  the 
same  problem  that  haunted  the  produc«-rs 
of  hybrid  corn:  the  inbred  stock  won’t  pro¬ 
duce  enough  offspring  to  mak(“  the  project 
worth-while  financially.  'I'heii  solution  is 
tin*  same  as  the  corn  grower’s.  They  cross 
tlu'ir  first  hybrid  with  another  single  cross 
hvbrid  whose  ancestrv  is  unrelated  to  th<‘ 
first  and  try  for  another  successful  nick.  A 
second  way  to  produce  the  commercial 
hvbrid  is  the  three-way  cross,  where  the 
single  cross  hybrid  is  crossed  with  an  in- 
bred  line  rather  than  with  another  hvbrid. 
The  possible  mimb(M'  of  crosses  is  lai-ge. 
Starting  with  .aO  inbred  lines,  for  example, 
there  can  be  122.a  single  crosses,  55.272 
doubles  crosses,  and  58,800  three  wav. 


Every  "Ottawa"  Hydraulic  Front  End  Loader  is  guaranteed  to  out-perform  and  out-last 
any  loader  on  the  market  or  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Actual  service  under  toughest  farm  conditions  back  our  GUARANTEE  that  the  OTTAWA 
FARMER  Hydraulic  Loader  will— Lift  up  to  3,000  pounds— Raise  loads  over  8  feet-  Fill, 
raise  and  dump  fork  load  in  30  seconds.  The  OTTAWA  LOADER  is  engineered  to  last  the 
life  of  your  tractor,  with  ordinary  care.  Operates  from  tractor  seat,  assures  clear  vision, 
easily  attached  or  detached,  saves  manpower,  puts  tractor  power  to  work. 

Bulldozer  blade,  Sweeprake  and  Haystacking  attachments  available.  Available 
for  Most  Models  of  Row  Crop  or  Four  Wheel  Standard  Make  Tractors. 

Immediate  Delivery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST 


The  Reliietaiit  Salesmen 

\Vhen  successful  nicks  arc  made  and 
breeding  stock  increased  to  the  point  where 
the  hybrids  can  be  produced  in  a  big  w'ay. 
the  breeders  are  in  a  position  to  take  their 
product  to  market.  During  the  1949  sea¬ 
son  the  Hy-Line  Farms  sold  ov’er  15  mil¬ 
lion  chicks  and  hope  to  go  to  20  million 
in  1950.  DeKalb  has  not  released  their 
production  figures.  Neither  company, 
however,  is  going  in  for  splashy  advertis¬ 
ing  or  making  any  undue  claims  for 
their  birds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great¬ 
est  fear  of  both  organizations  seems  to  bi' 
that  the  public  might  get  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  new  chicken.  To  many  farmers 
the  word  “hybrid”  is  magic. 

H.  B.  Wallace,  the  head  of  the  Hy-Line 
Farms,  is  the  serious  minded  son  of  the 
former  Vice-President.  Tn  appearance  h«‘ 
is  a  voung  duplicate  of  his  father  and  has 
gained  from  him  his  keen  interest  in 
genetics.  .Appanmtly  polities  was  a  reces¬ 
sive  characteristic  in  the  Wallace  genes  for 
the  younger  Wallace  takes  no  more  than 
casual  interest  in  affairs  of  state.  In  selling 
his  chicks  h(‘  attempts  to  keep  from  over¬ 
selling  bv  limiting  his  advertising  claims  to 
n'cords  of  prodiu  tion  and  statem«-nts  by 
fanners  that  are  little  more  than  a  blunt. 

have  raised  Hv-I,ines  and  we  like 
them.”  .‘\mong  the  Hy-Line  production 
records  is  a  list  of  the  results  achii'ved  by 
91  farmers  in  the  annual  Hv-Lin*‘  Farm 
Flock  Contr'st.  Flu’  re<  ords  are  made  f>n  a 
hen-housed  basis,  that  is  the  average 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  car  h  ol  the 
hens  housed  at  the  br'ginning  of  the  season 
without  subtracting  tin*  birds  thnt  were 
culh  d  or  died.  (The  hvbrid  raisers  all  pre¬ 
fer  this  tvpe  rei Old.  inr  idruitally.  since  th«‘y 
feel  it  is  the  way  the  farmer  must  judge 
his  flock  to  be  r^ractital  and  also  this 


#  Prepare  land  for  planting,  generally  in  ONE  PASS  over  ground.  Many  Seaman 
owners  iill  and  plant  at  the  same  time,  operating  Tiller  and  Seeder  as  a  unit. 

#  Handle  the  entire  job  of  Seedbed  Preparation  from  start  to  finish  with  ONE  MACHINE  . . . 
using  less  Horsepower  Hours  of  engine  operation  (including  both  the  Tiller  and  tractor). 

#  Make  the  kind  of  a  Seedbed  best  suited  to  your  soil  and  crop  conditions  .  .  .  pulverize 
soil  os  fine  or  coarse  os  you  wont  it.  Just  o  few  simple  adjustments  required. 

#  Mix  cover  crops,  fertilizer  and  surface  trash  uniformly  throughout  Seedbed  for  quicker, 
more  complete  decomposition  into  usable  plant  food.  This  not  only  saves  the  soil  but  ac¬ 
tually  builds  up  and  improves  top  soil.  Many  Seaman  users  report  increased  crop  yields 
ofl07oto35%. 

#  Reduce  erosion,  control  weeds  and  crop  pests,  renovate  postureland,  clear  out  light 
brush,  hold  more  moisture  in  Seedbed  longer,  hasten  early  germination  of  seed,  aerate 
soil  when  required. 

Also,  the  latest  motorized  Seaman  Tillers  can  be  adapted  to  handle  heavy- 
duty  belt  work  or  to  operate  our  portable  irrigation  unit,  with  capacities  up 
to  1500  gal.  per  minute. 

ORDER  YOUR  SEAMAN  TILLER  NOW! 

20  different  models,  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  tillage  widths;  power  take-off  and  gas-  or 
diesel-powered.  See  your  Seaman  dealer  and  write  for  free  Bulletin  NST. 


=5 


iiu'thod  slums  thr  uniformly  liigli  n-rords 
and  livability  of  tho  hybrid  chic  ken.)  I  he 
winninp  Hoc  k  in  the  1947-48  Hy-Line  con¬ 
test  turned  in  a  record  of  270.9  e^ijs  laid 
for  c'ach  bird  housed.  4  he-  91  IIcm  ks  to- 
pc'ther  consisting  of  21.1.*)7  pullets  avc-r- 
afi[ed  222.47  e£i,e[s  per  bird.  Wallace',  hou- 
c-ver.  is  tpiic  k  to  point  out  that  these  fig¬ 
ure's  arc'  loadc'd  since  this  was  a  contc'st 
and  since  pc'ople  who  kc'c'p  careful  rc'cords 
arc'  usuallv  the  bc'ttc'r  fanners.  Hc'  is  far 
proudc'r  of  the  rc'cord  made  by  Hy-Liiu' 
chic  kc'ns  in  the  Iowa  Rc'Cord  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Flock  Projc'ct  conductc'd  by  the  Iowa 
State  Collc'gc'.  This  study  showc'd  that  four 
flocks  of  hvbrids  nc'ttc'd  thc'ir  ownc'rs  S:k88 
jX'r  hc'n:  four  floe  ks  of  White  Roc  ks  nc'ttc'd 
$l.;i4:  seven  flocks  of  New  Hampshire's 
nc'tti'd  $1.44;  and  nine  floc  ks  of  Lc-ghorns 
nc'ttc'd  $.70  a  bird.  To  do  this  the'  hybrids 
have  averagc'd  247  eggs  per  bird  housc'd. 
and  consumc'd  5.3  pounds  of  fec'd  for  I'ach 
doze'll  e'ggs  produee'd  while'  the'  eithe'r 
bre'e'ds  all  average'd  we'll  be'low  the-  two 
hundre'd  mark  in  e'ggs  laid  and  all  con- 
sunu'd  ove'r  sc'ven  pounds  of  fc'e'd  pe'r  dc'ze'ii 
e'ggs.  Wallace  |K)inte'd  out.  howc've'i.  that 
the  Hy-Line'  custome'is  tended  te>  follow 
lu'tter  managenu'nt  practices,  so  that  this 
production  advantage'  was  ne>t  all  due'  to 
Hy-Line  bree-ding  methods. 

The'  Hv-Line  pe'eiple  have  se'ven  differ- 
c'lit  hybrids  on  the  marke't,  all  bre'd  for  e  gg 
production.  In  appe'arancc  the'y  run  from 
ne'arly  white  with  an  occasional  black 
fe'ather  to  an  ove'r-all  reddish-bufl  color. 
4’he'  difTerent  crossc's  also  differ  in  c'gg  pro- 
duc  tion  in  winter,  summer  and  fall:  in  rate' 
of  maturity,  c'gg  wc'ight.  body  wc'ight,  non- 
broodini  ss.  and  in  the  te.xture  of  the  c'gg 
she'll  the  y  produce'. 

riirc'c  diflc're'nt  bre'cds  are  use'd  to  pro¬ 
duce'  the  inbre'd  line's  that  go  into  the  pre-s- 
e'nt  Hy-Line  bird,  Le'ghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshire's.  One  single 
cross  hybrid  pare  nt  is  made'  by  mating  two 
inbre  d  line  s  of  Le'cghorns.  the  othe-r  single 
cross  pare  nt  conu's  from  inbrc'd  lines  of  the 
other  two  brec'ds. 

Dc'Kalb  has  eight  diffc  rc'nt  hybrids  rc’ady 
for  c  omnu'rcial  produc  tion.  I  hre  e  of  the 
Dc'Kalb  line  s  arc-  bred  for  e'gg  production; 
thre'c  are'  dual  pur|)<cse'  chic  kens;  and  two 
line's  are'  broiler  chic  ke-ns.  Fhesc'  broilt'rs 
arc'  bound  to  run  into  stiff  compc'tition 
from  a  number  of  the'  fine  new  crossbred 
chic  kens  dc'velopc'd  by  various  brc'C'ders 
who  have  be'c'n  stimulated  by  the  “Chicken 
of  Tomorrow”  contc'sts.  Most  of  the  birds 
c'literc'd  in  this  contc'st  are  crossbrc'd  chick- 
c'ns^  not  hybrids.  Dc'Kalb  knows  this,  hut 
fc'C'ls  that  there'  is  plentv  of  room  for  all 
brc'c'dc'rs  to  work  for  the  improve'inc'nt  of 
the'  industry'.  “We  don’t  want  to  give  the 
inipre'ssion  that  we  feel  that  hybridization 
is  the'  only  way  to  get  better  results,” 
De'Kalb’s  .Sehnetzle'r  says.  “It  is  just  one 
line'  of  bre'C'ding  that  we  fc'el  will  show 
good  re'sults.” 

I’hough  the  De  Kalb  chicks  have  not  vet 
bee'll  put  on  the  market  the'y  have'  be'cn 
te'sting  the'in  e'Xte'iisive'ly  unde'r  fann  con¬ 
ditions  where  they  can  be  compared 


FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING- 

Get  better  silage  faster- 
at  less  cost -with  these  proven 
New  Holland  Forage  Machines 


Sav*  lima  —  labor 
monay  with  this 
Now  Helland 
Foraga  Harrastar 


New  Holland's  Farm  Engineered  Forage 
Harvester,  Hay  Chopper-Ensilage  Cutter, 
and  Forage  Blower  move  your  crops  into 
the  silo  with  minimum  labor  and  waste 

''The  Advantages  of  Putting  Up  Silage;  Re¬ 
turns  are  higher  from  an  acre  of  com,  alfalfa, 
soy  beans  or  other  crops  if  fed  in  the  form  of 
good  silage.  Larger  amounts  of  dry  matter, 
protein  and  carotene  can  be  obtained  by 
making  forage  into  silage.  And  silage  is 
more  palatable  and  succulent,  is  easier 

requires  less  labor  for  processing.] 


New  Holland's  great  Forage  Harvester  moves  feed  crops  from  field  to  wagon 
to  silo  in  one  operation.  Cuts  clean,  uniform  lengths  from  3/16  in.  to  4  in. 
Slic?es  like  a  knife — does  not  squeeze  crops  as  in  ordinary,  scissors-type  ma¬ 
chines.  Changes  from  row  to  windrow  attachment ,  or  back,  in  only  30  minutes! 


The  New  Holland  Forage 
Blower  gel*  crop* 
into  the  *ile  Fast 


New  Holland's  eersaiile 
Hay  Chopper- 
Ensilage  Cutter 


Pile  forage  onto  the 
extra-wide  feed  table 
of  your  New  Holland 
Heavy-Duty  Forage 
Blower.  Positive  feed,  140-8quare  inch  throat 
opiening.  Rapid  blowing  up  8"  pipe.  Handles  up 
to  23  tons  of  corn  per  hour — up  to  20  tons  of  hay! 


The  New 
Holland  Hay 
Chopper-Ensi- 
lage  Cutter 
feeds,  cuts,  blows 
corn,  hay  or  other  crops  to  silo  or  mow. 
Extra-wide  table.  112-8quare  inch  throat 
opening.  A  versatile,  high-capacity  machine. 


1^  New  Holland 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

A  Subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO 


Catalogs  giving  complete  details  about  New  Holland  Forage  Ma¬ 
chinery — and  other  labor-saving  New  Holland  products.  Please  check  items  in  which 
you’re  interested  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  909  Beaver  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Q  Forage  Harvester 
Hay  Pick-lTp 
How  Crop  Attachment 
Q  Side  Delivery  Kake 


Pick-Up  Bafer 
Baler  Twine 
Bale  Loader 
Forage  Blower 


O  Hay  Chopper- 
Fnsilage  Cutter 
Farm  Belting 
Hammer  Mill 


BE 


Cylinder  Husker-Sheller 
Cylinder  Corn  Shelter 
Portable  Tractor  Saw 
General- Purpose  Mixer 


^Strert  or 


i'Uy  atf*  Shite^ 


J\cfes  farmed? 


100 


WhicbONE  is 


lor 


"HioPMMMoNGeit" 


Sure,  they  all  may  be  deep  bodied,  healthy  producers  and  reproducers 
today.  But  .  .  .  will  they  continue  to  be  next  month  next  year?  Or, 
will  one,  or  more,  be  marked  by : 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"  Lack  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  b\  live' 
stock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Don  t  take  a  chance  with  future  stock  health  or  your  profits.  Feed 
Near's  MinRaltone  daily,  throughout  the  year.  It  protects  stock 
against  “Hidden  Hunger"  because  it  supplies  11  essential  mineral 
elements  (plus  Vitamin  Dj  which  may  be  lacking  in  the  daily  ration. 
Write  for  free  literature  which  tells  all  about  the  3  WAYS  to  feed 
MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  EftabiishMi  iS99  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE 


HAND  FEEDING 


PRE-MIXING 


FREE  ACCESS 


NEAR'S 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 
A  HEALTH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 


Management:  Supervised  management— Farm  analysis  and  survey  reports. 

Appraisals:  For  farm  buyers,  banks  and  organiiations  — Investment  and  loan  purposes. 
Consultation:  Farm  problem  studies  — Market  conditions  and  trends. 


A  Compter*  Form  Sorvico  For  Absentoo  And  Activo  Own# 


ORBAKER  AGRICULTRRAL  SERVICE 


with  standard  bred  flot'ks.  In  1949  alone. 
DeKalb  put  out  600,000  of  their  chickens, 
inainlv  to  the  farmers  who  are  dealers  for 
their  hvbrid  corn.  Wherever  possible  these 
(  hicks  were  raised  with  a  floek  of  standard 
breeds  and  careful  monthly  records  wen- 
sent  to  DeKalb  for  analysis.  They  feel  that 
their  egg  laying  lines  will  produce  about 
110  per  cent,  or  about  four  dozen  more  eggs 
a  year,  than  the  national  average  and  that 
their  broilers  are  ready  to  convert  feed  at 
a  fast  t'eonomieal  rate  into  good  white 
meat.  Their  present  goal  is  a  three-jxiund 
broiler  in  10  wi-eks. 

hut,  INo  FaiiltH? 

Fhe  breeders  of  these  productive  hybrids 
will  certainly  admit  that  their  birds  have 
some  faults.  Some  of  the  people  who  have 
bought  them  are  downright  anxious  to  list 
the  bad  |X)ints.  R.  E.  Hagans,  a  neighbor 
of  Milford  Byler’s.  bought  several  hundred 
hybrid  chicks  the  year  before  Byler  did 
and  wouldn’t  have  another  hybrid  on  the 
place.  “They  laid  their  heads  off.  just  like 
the  dealer  said  tlu-y  would.”  Hagans  says, 
"but  thev  were  the  flightii'st  bunch  of  birds 
vou’ve  ever  seen,  ^’ou  couldn’t  walk  past 
the  door  or  window  without  having  the 
whole  floek  fly  all  over  the  place.  It  got 
so  that  they  were  making  a  nervous  wreck 
of  me.  Thev  say  that  they  are  no  mori- 
nervous  or  flighty  than  a  flock  of  Leghorns, 
but  their’s  another  bunch  I  wouldn’t  want 
to  own.  I  want  a  nice  quiet  chicken  that 
takes  it  easy.” 

.Another  complaint  that  is  ofu-n  heard  is 
that  dealers  dock  the  fanner  on  egg  prices 
bet  ause  of  the  color  of  the  ('gg.  Most  of 
the  hybrids  lay  an  egg  that  is  slightly 
tinted,  not  white  enough  for  the  N(‘w  York 
market  or  brown  enough  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  Boston. 

.Around  chick  buving  time  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling  about  the  price 
you  must  pay  for  the  hybrid.  It’s  easy 
enough  for  the  dealer  to  t(‘ll  the  fanner 
that  his  hvbrids  will  more  than  make  up 
for  the  difference  in  price,  but  it  takes 
actual  experience  to  convince  him.  .\l 
present  the  price  for  laying  hybrids  is  HI 
cents  for  urrsexed  birds  and  62  cents  for 
pullets.  The  cockerels  in  this  group  are  a 
drug  on  the  marki-t:  most  of  th(-m  are  sold 
to  baeklot  broiler  raisi-rs  and  in  some  com¬ 
mercial  areas  for  around  eight  cents,  part 
of  them  are  drowned  at  the  chick  se.xing 
tables. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
.ilreadv  stepped  into  the  picture  to  tr\’  to 
prevent  a  misuse  of  the  word  hybrid. 
.Many  |x>ultrvmen.  however,  feel  that  the 
F.  r.C^  has  done  little  to  clarify  the  picture, 
riiev  point  out  that  it  is  permissable  under 
the  F.'F.C.  rules  to  call  a  crossbred  a 
hvbrid  as  long  as  the  two  bri'eds  which 
have  Ix-en  crossed  an-  listed.  If  the  word 
“hvbrid”  is  us<“d  alone  it  is  supposed  to 
mean  that  the  chick  is  the  result  of  crosses 
of  inbreeds.  Fhis  muddled  situation  has 
caused  the  breeders  to  dejx'nd  on  their 
own  trade  names  rather  than  on  the  word 
hvbrid.  The  Pioneer  chicken  is  called  Hy- 
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Lint*  and  thfir  advertising  carries  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “First  chicks  bred  like  hybrid  corn.” 
.\nothcr  Iowa  breeder  sells  under  the  name 
Ames  In-Cross,  and  DeKalb  will  put  their 
i  hick  on  the  market  simply  as  The  DeKalb 
Chick  and  rely  on  their  reputation  in  corn 
to  put  the  hybrid  idea  across.  Until  the 
F.T.C.  or  the  state  governments  clarify  the 
use  of  names  it  would  pay  the  poultry 
buyer  to  investigate  carefully  the  “hybrids” 
that  are  offered  for  sale. 

The  ork  (voesi  On 

riiough  DeKalb  and  Pioneer  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  the  problems  of  the  hy¬ 
brid  breeder  they  are  not  the  only  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  field.  They  are  probably  the 
only  ones  set  up  for  national  distribution 
of  the  new  hybrids,  but  there  are  a  numb«-r 
of  smaller  breeders  who  havt*  developed 
hybrid  chickens  or  who  are  working  on 
this  probh'in.  In  addition  to  the  commer- 
i  ial  prodiu  ers  the  USD.A  has  been  de- 
Ncloping  and  testing  hybrid  ihickens  at 
Beltsville  and  at  the  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  The  government  may  eventuallv  re¬ 
lease'  parent  stock  to  breeders  as  they  did 
with  corn  inbreds,  but  they  will  not  pro- 
(liu  e  hvbrids  for  sale  to  the  fanner. 

Though  there  are  several  good  lines  ol 
hvbrid  chickens  on  the  market  or  reads 
for  sale,  the  breeders  don’t  feel  that  they 
have  the  whole  problem  whipped.  'I'heir 
breeding  programs  are  still  in  full  swing 
in  the  hope  of  finding  new  lines  that  will 
push  their  present  lines  out  of  the  running. 

In  the  meantime  farmers  are  raising  the 
lu'w  chicken.  “I  would  no  more  think  of 
giving  up  the  hvbrid  chicken  than  I  would 
of  going  back  to  open  tjollinated  corn.” 
savs  William  Knoff.  speakint^  as  one  satis¬ 
fied  customer.  “I’m  sold  on  them.  Wlu'n  I 
give  up  hybrids  it  will  be  because  I’m 
going  out  of  the  poultrs-  business.” 


liROOMCORN 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

machine  or  I  can  do  it  invself  if  I  have  to 
and  not  get  down  on  knees  to  beg  anvbodv 
to  help  me.  But  broorncom  vou  can’t  work 
that  way.  Vou’v«'  got  to  hire  labor,  and 
plenty  of  it.  to  harvest  the  crop.  This  last 
year  workers  wen*  walking  oH  mv  fit'ld  at 
the  end  of  the  dav  with  $!)2  in  their  jeans 
for  a  day’s  work,  and  all  you  need  to  be  a 
broomcorn  harvester  is  a  strong  back,  a 
weak  mind,  and  a  fiftv-cent  broomcorn 
knife!” 

Rennels  twistr-d  the  extra  thumb  on 
his  double-thumb<'d  cottc»n  gloves  as  he 
talked,  “The  way  you  harvest  broomcorn 
hasn’t  changed  a  bit  since  the  days  when 
my  daddy  used  to  grow  it.  You  stilt  table, 
it.  cut  it,  thresh  it,  cure  it  and  bale  it, 
.ind  the  machines  we  have  are  about  thr- 
same  as  he  used.  Mostly  it  is  just  a  musch- 
job.  To  make  a  table  you  walk  backwards 
betwet'n  two  rows  and  brtak  the  stalks 
forward  diagonally  in  front  of  vou  so  that 
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CULTI-HAillOW  •  •  •  CULTI-HOE  •  •  •  CUITI -MULCHU 
CUITI-TIEADO  •  CULTI-rACKE>  •  C UlT I  •  fULVdlZEt 


CULThUNE 


Every  CULTI -MULCHER 
has  this  trade  name  and 
'The  DUNHAM  Company"  on 
the  frame.  Look  for  it  and  be  sure! 

CULTI -MULCHER  features  that 
meon  so  much  in  accomplishing 
more  and  better  soil  preparation  are 
exclusive— no  other  tillage  tool  has 
them!  Ask  your  DUNHAM  Dealer 
to  show  or  demonstrate  the  CULTI- 
MULCHER  to  you,  and  you'll  see  why 
it's  your  best  buy. 


Sec  the 
CULTI-UNB  at  your 
STATE  and  COUNTY  FAIkS 


PoUnts  CrontM 
and  fcndtng 
Trod«  Marks 
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MODEL 

31-A 


’OU  NEI 

for  Every  Hauling 
and  Dumping  Job 

It  is  the  form  wagon  with  the  built-in  tractor- 
power  operated  HYDRAULIC  HOIST  for  quick, 

sole,  easy  dumping  Lorge  volume  (150  bu.  groin- 

tight  box  I  and  heavy  load  capacity  (4  Vi  tons 
maximum  I,  Built  big  and  sturdy  to  do  your  tough 
hauling  jobs-  ond  to  out  perform  any  other  form 
wagon.  The  more  hauling  you  have  the  more  you 

save  in  time,  hard  work  and  cost  of  extro  help. 

Five  utility  attachments  for  the  some  7  ft.  x  12  ft. 
platform -you  buy  only  the  ones  you  need. 

look  for  the  COBEY  EXHIBIT 


c»«omi  wagon 


MORE  HAULING  COST-SAVERS 


HI  SPEED  WAGON  Model  21  A 
Similar  construction  and  convert 
ibility  to  Model  31-A  except  it  has  o 
stotionory  7  ft.  x  14  ft  platform, 
iNO  HOIST),  3-ton  maximum  co 
pocity,  and  100  bu.  groin-tight  box 
POWER  DRIVEN  SPREADER 
and  SELF  UNLOADING  WAGON 
Model  100,  the  lost  word  in  manure 
spreaders.  Lime  spreader  ottoch 
ment  All  operotions  accomplished  by 
direct  power  from  tractor  and  con¬ 
trolled  from  tractor  seot 

WAGON  GEAR  Model  11  A, 
for  Cobey  Wagon  Boxes. 
Telescoping  reach-pole  and  od|ust 
able  bolsters  also  permit  using  any 
home-mode  or  monufoctured  wogon 
box.  Extra-strong  construction;  3 
ton  copocity. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO 
Dept.  FQ-W  Gallon,  Ohio 


this  coupon 


ILAI  rtATKXaa 

Automo¬ 
tive  type  steering 
and  r^ler  beer- 
ing  wheels. 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

Depf.  F<P-99  Gallon,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 
Q Power  Driven  Spreader  0))-A,  Wagon  Gear 
^^31-A,  Dump  Wagon  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 

□  21 -A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  2- Wheel  Trailer 
n  2- Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 


.  Stote . 
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th*‘y  t TOSS,  and  the  brush  from  the  left 
hand  row  sticks  out  bcvond  the  ripht  hand 
row,  and  the  Inrush  from  the  right  hand 
row'  hangs  out  on  the  left  side,  ^’ou  have 
to  table  so  that  you  can  get  at  the  brush 
easily,  so  you  make  the  break  about  waist 
high.  W’c  all  plant  our  rows  80  rods  long 
so  when  a  man  finishes  making  a  table  he 
has  two  rows  broken  down  to  form  a  flat 
table  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  with  the 
brush  hanging  over  the  edge.  Then  he 
conic's  back  up  the  row  cutting  the  brush 
on  one  side  and  then  down  the  other.  A 
good  cutter  can  cut  from  three  to  five 
tabh's  a  day  and  you  pay  him  b\  the  table. 
'I'he  price  has  gone  from  around  $3. .50  to 
$6.25  a  table  and  last  year  we  paid  $8 
toward  the  end  of  the  season.  5’ou  se<*  why 
some  farmers  are  giving  up  the  crop? 

The  dump  wagon  rides  down  th«-  tables 
■  ind  a  man  on  each  side  of  the  wagon 
piles  on  the  brush. 

The  loaded  dump  wagons  bring  the 
brush  from  the  field  to  the  thresher,  a 
jKiwer-driven  de\ice  that  has  revolving, 
toothed  cylinders  that  « omb  ofT  the  se«'ds. 
In  front  of  the  thresher  is  a  T-shaped 
table  where  the  brush  is  prepared  for  the 
thn'sher.  First,  the  brush  must  be  sep¬ 
arated  into  small  bundles  by  two  bunch 
(  Utters  who  hand  them  to  four  men  who 
untangle  the  brush  and  straighten  it  out. 
The  brush  then  goes  to  two  butters  who 
butt  the  bundles,  sia-d  head  down,  to  even 


them  for  the  thresher.  When  thev  have 
butted  the  bundle  and  made  it  uniform, 
they  pass  it  on  the  feeder  who  runs  it 
through  the  thresher. 

It  takes  from  10  days  to  two  wi'cks  of 
dr\’  weather  to  cure  the  brush,  .\fter  it  is 
cured  it  is  baled  and,  here  again,  it  takes 
man-power  to  do  it.  \  crew'  of  10  men 
take  the  brush  off  the  shelves,  butt  it, 
and  lav  it  in  the  baler  with  the  bnish  end 
in.  When  the  bale  is  compressed  it  is 
bound  with  wire  and  is  ready  for  shipment. 
A  horse  is  generally  used  to  [jowcr  the 
balers.  . 

“I  plant  two  different  varieties.”  Ren- 
nels  continued,  “in  order  to  stagger  the 
load  at  har\est  time.  Black  Jap.  they  call 
it  Blai  k  Spanish  now.  and  White  Italian. 

The  Black  Jap  is  ready  about  two  weeks 
before  the  Italian  and  you  can  harvest  it 
and  have  it  out  of  the  curing  sheds  before 
the  Italian  is  ready  to  cut.  The  Jap  has  a 
bad  tendency  to  fall  down  and  it  will 
crook  a  lot  more  than  the  Italian.  Crook¬ 
ing  is  when  the  brush  grows  so  fast  that 
the  tender  bottom  part  is  too  weak  to  hold 
it  u|)  and  it  bends  over.  Once  it  crooks 
owr  vou  can’t  straighten  it  out  and  vou 
get  docked  for  it.  Ihe  Jap  also  has 
shorter  brush,  which  doesn’t  bring  quite 
as  mu(  h.  but  you  can  harvest  it  early 
when  labor  is  cheaper  and  vou  can 
cure  a  bigger  crop  in  your  sheds  this  way. 

"With  the  changing  cost  of  labor  apd 


the  (x-casional  attack  of  root-rot  it  seems 
you  either  make  a  pot  of  money  or  lose 
your  shirt  on  brcxnncorn.” 

Rennels’  description  of  broomcorn  har¬ 
vesting  would  apply  to  Hlinois  and  Okla¬ 
homa  but  not  to  the  Western  region. 
There  the  major  crop  is  the  dwarf  variety 
w'hich  dot'sn’t  need  to  be  tabled  for  a 
man  to  reach  the  brush.  They  don’t  have 
to  cut  the  brush  either,  for  a  man  can 
give  it  a  jerk  and  pull  it  out  of  the  boot. 
The  threshing  process  is  much  the  same, 
but  instead  of  curing  the  brush  in  sheds 
the  diy  climate  permits  them  to  stack  it 
in  ricks  in  the  open  for  curing. 

Marketing  The  Krush 

“One  of  the  difficulties  in  buying 
broomcorn,”  Thomas  Monahan,  a  broker, 
says,  “is  that  there  are  no  standards  for 
the  crop.  The  Dc'partment  of  .Agriculture 
tric'd  to  work  out  a  government  grading 
systc-m  for  broomc'orn  but  gave  it  up  alter 
10  years.  It  rc’ac  hed  the  point  where  in 
onc'  bale  thc'v  found  320  grades  of  brush. 
The'  brush  from  twci  plants  growing  side 
bv  side  is  different  and  tfie  brush  from 
two  fields  or  two  broomcorn  regions  is 
c'vc'n  more  differc'nt.  In  gc  nc-ral  we  classify 
the-  brush  into  thc-se  groups;  Insidc's  (Top. 
which  is  mainlv  rough,  shorter  fibers  to 
be  used  inside  the  broom;  Hurl,  the- 
smooth  long  fibers  that  go  on  the  outside 
of  a  broom;  Self- Working  Crop,  which  is 


Ton'ie  wise  if  yon're 
using...  eS-MjN-El. 

Essential 


Growers  all  over  the  nation  are  using  ES-MIN-EL 
to  return  essential  mineral  elements  to  their 
soil.  By  returning  to  the  soil  essential  min¬ 
erals,  these  growers,  in  most  cases,  are 
O  \  increasing  production  and  producing 
healthier  crops  rich  in  vitamins. 


ES-MIN-EL  contains  the  essential 
mineral  elements  of  Manganese, 
Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  Magnesium  and 
Boron.  It  is  available  in  5  lb.  bags, 
100  lb.  bags  or  in  carload  lots.  For 
further  information  write  us  today. 


Atlanta.  Georgia 


For  information  on  mineralized  fertilizer  write: 

Tennessee  Corporation,  Grant  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


AND  VEGETABLES  RICH  IN  VITAMINS  CANNOT  GROW  IN  SOU  POOR  IN  MINERALS 


r'  C  0  R  P  0  R  A  T  I  0  N 

'*^*o**  Lockland,  Ohio 
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like  its  name,  a  erop  with  enough  Insides 
Crop  and  Hurl  to  make  up  a  whole 
broom;  Whisk,  shorter,  finer  fibtTS  that 
are  used  in  the  whisk  brooms;  and  Ware¬ 
house  which  an*  the  very  coarse  lonjSf 
fibers.  The  trouble  is  that  you  may  find 
all  of  these  general  types  in  a  single  bale. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  look  over  the 
outside  of  the  bale  to  check  for  color  and 
pull  samples  from  it  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  average  type  and  quality  of  the  brush 
and  then  hope  we  are  right.” 

.As  soon  as  the  brush  is  harvested  most 
growers  plow  under  the  stalks,  which  are 
still  green.  If  they  wait  too  long  the  stalks 
bt'comc  tough  and  hard  to  manage  and 
break  down  in  the  soil  more  slowly.  Ken¬ 
nels  figures  that  he  can  plow  under  four 
tons  of  humus  if  he  gets  to  it  with  the 
plow  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  in;  otherwise, 
it  has  to  be  burned  off  the  land. 

The  seed  that  is  threshed  from  the 
brush  is  generally  scattered  over  the  field 
as  fertilizer.  Since  the  seed  is  threshed  in 
the  early  dough  stage  it  does  not  produce 
a  volunteer  crop.  Some  Illinois  fanners 
feed  a  little  seed  to  chickens,  but  don’t 
care  much  for  it.  In  Oklahoma  feeding 
tests  conducted  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Thompson  of 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  College  showed  that  dried  ground  seed 
was  worth  69  per  cent  of  corn  when  fed 
as  a  quarter  of  the  ration  to  pigs. 

.Almost  all  of  the  seed  for  planting  in 
the  United  States  is  raised  around  Areola. 
Illinois.  The  real  difference  between 
growing  the  crop  for  seed  and  for  brush 
is  the  time  of  harvesting.  The  seed 
growers  let  the  seed  ripen  in  the  field, 
which  is  bad  for  the  quality  of  the  brush, 
but.  to  them,  the  brush  is  only  a  by¬ 
product. 

Farmer  Broom  Makers 

.A  few  growers  hold  back  part  or  all  of 
their  crop  of  brush  and,  in  the  winter 
months,  make  up  their  own  brooms  for 
sale.  The  machineiy*  needed  to  turn  out 
a  broom  is  so  inexpensive  that  these  buck¬ 
eye  shops,  as  they  are  called,  can  be  set  up 
for  as  little  as  $50. 

“Billy  Bugh,  an  old  fellow  who  died  a 
few  years  ago,  used  to  have  another 
product  that  he  sold  from  broomcorn,” 
P.  A.  Lindenmeyer,  editor  of  Broom  and 
Broomcorn  News,  said.  “He  used  to  go 
out  in  the  fields  after  harvest  and  split  the 
stalks  and  whittle  out  the  pith.  He  got  a 
nice  price  for  it  from  the  metal  polishing 
industry.  No  one  has  the  patience  to  do 
it  any  more;  as  a  matter  of  fact  fewer 
and  fewer  farmers  are  willing  to  put  out 
‘he  effort  and  hire  the  labor  to  raise 
broomcorn.  I  have  talked  to  several  of  the 
growers  and  their  av<*rage  lost  last  year 
ran  around  $50  an  acre,  $9  for  preparing 
the  land,  75c  for  seed,  $2  for  cultivation 
and  $39  for  harvesting,  curing  and  baling. 
Some  of  the  growt*rs  were  grossing  $300 
to  $350  an  acre,  so,  you  see,  they  make 
more  on  it  than  on  most  other  crops,  but 
they  would  rather  get  less  and  raise  a 
crop  thev  can  handle  with  machinery.” 


GRAND 
CHAMPIONS 
from  ANY 
ANGLE! 


Grand  Champion  Pan, 
1948  Ohio  Stata  fair. 
Ownars,  Ralph  Rainiar 
and  Sons,  Grovoport,  Ohio 
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A  Tokheim  Air  Compressor  can  help 
you  solve  the  manpower  shortage.  By 
doing  so  many  jobs  so  much  faster — 
around  the  barn  or  out  in  the  fields 
— it  adds  hours  to  your  days,  for 
leisure  or  productive  work.  Some 
say  it’s  ’’better  than  a  hired  hand”. 


GREASES  mechanical  equipment  •  INFLATES 
tires  •  PAINTS  buildings,  fences,  screens, 
furniture  •  SPRAYS  trees,  stock  barns,  etc.  • 
CLEANS  and  DUSTS  machinery  and  equipment. 

Available  in  electric,  gasoline,  or  tractor* 
powered  models.  Built  to  last.  Moderately  /• 
priced.  See  your  implement  dealer  today  or 
send  coupon  below  for  literature. 


OKHEIM 


Tekh.<m  Oil  Tank  and  Pump  Ca.,  Owiwal  Product.  Division 
1424  Wabash  Avo.,  Fort  Wayno  1,  Ind. 

Pl.as.  smd  litwolur.  dascribina  your  .iKtrIc  and  gaioi'm. 
poww.d  oir  conipr.stort  for  forms.  If  a  doalw,  chMk  harm  □ 

Norn. . . . . 


USE  AW  POWER— SAVE  TOUR  POWERI 


#  Addrms. 


Ovprritfht  ie49-  folihoiaOU  Tank  A  t*uaaCe. 


LIME  UP  TO  DATE 
(Continued  from  page  87) 

pushes  its  way  into  a  crowded  molecule, 
other  elements  arc  forced  out,  and  become 
food  for  plants. 

Acidity  Can  Be  Added,  Too 

Now  that  we  know  that  we  need  lime¬ 
stone  in  our  soil,  and  we  know  that  lime¬ 
stone  has  a  bad  habit  of  making  soils  less 
acid  and  more  alkaline,  what  can  be  done 
about  preventing  or  offsetting  the  undesir¬ 
able  alkalinity?  There  are  several  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  necessary  task.  Some 
are  quick;  others  are  slow.  Some  are 
costly;  others  are  cheap.  But  no  matter 
what  method  we  select  we  will  be  off¬ 
setting  or  preventing  alkalinity  by  adding 
or  by  ker'ping  some  acidity,  and  when  W'C 
keep  or  add  acidity  we  are  keeping  or  add¬ 
ing  the  vital  hydrogen  contained  in  that 
acid. 

Prevention  is  simple.  In  putting  lime¬ 
stone  on  the  soil  we  must  not  add  car¬ 
bonate  or  alkalinity  equivalent  to  the 
acidity  originally  present.  We  must  keep 
some  acidity  on  hand  there.  If  excessive 
limestone  is  added  to  the  point  where  no 
acidity  exists,  then  acid  must  be  restored 
to  the  soil.  Theoretically,  this  could  he 
accomplished  by  spraying  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  soil.  A  slow’  method  is  to 
spread  powdered  commercial  sulphur.  Sul¬ 
phur  will  do  its  work  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  plowed  under  or  left  ujxm  the  surface. 
The  sulphur  slowly  but  constantly  forms 
sulphurous  acid,  which  is  a  milder  acid 
than  sulphuric  acid;  since  we  are  after 
acid  in  our  soil,  to  offset  the  alkalinity  of 
the  limestone,  acid  is  what  we  are  getting. 
.\nother  method  is  the  substitution  of 
“gypsum”  (calcium  sulphate)  for  lime¬ 
stone.  This  salt  will  provide  our  soil  with 
calcium,  and  at  the  same  time  will  prevent 
the  soil  from  going  over  on  the  alkaline 
side  of  the  pH  scale.  Gypsum  costs  more 
than  limestone,  but  gypsum  needs  no  sup- 
])lcment  to  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming 
neutral  or  too  alkaline.  However,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  important  point 
that  limestone  cannot  he  used  excessively 
and  successfully  by  itself;  so  let’s  get  on 
with  the  stor>-,  and  we  will  see  why  lime¬ 
stone,  alone,  will  put  your  farm  on  the 
shelf. 

The  type  of  agricultural  lime  added  to 
the  soil  is  also  ver\’  important.  Calcitic 
limestone,  for  example,  has  the  tendency 
to  make  magnesium  unavailable  to  plants. 
The  use  of  dolomitic  limestone  gets  around 
this  fault  and  also  supplies  magnesium,  a 
ver\’  necessary  plant  food. 

Minerals  Released  by  H  Action 

Acid  soils  a»'e  soils  which  contain  more 
of  the  acid  H  units  than  they  contain  of 
the  alkaline  (OH)  units.  Soil  contains 
minerals,  and  in  the  minerals  are  metals 
such  as  potassium  and  phosphorus,  cobalt, 
manganese,  magnesium,  copper,  zinc,  and 
iodine.  These  metals,  weathered  out  of 
minerals  by  nature,  are  packed  into  the 


At  an  amazingly  low  price! 


*  Voigtor  f4.5  Unt 

•  Built-in  s«lf-lim«r 


Optical  cport  flndar 


*  Ali-matal  construction 


*  Built-in  flash  synchronization 

•  Shuttor  spoods  1  soc. 
to  1/200 -T  B  B 


Availabl*  at  yewr  dealer  or 


8  pictures  2W  x  3Vt"  or 
16-1%"  X  2%"  prints 

Trigger-type  shutter  release 
on  baseboard 

lens  mount  accepts  standard 
Series  VI  Alters 


WORLD'S  LARGiST  CAMIRA  STORi 
BXTiNDING  A  FULL  CITY  BLOCK 

110  West  32nd  Street  *113  West  31  st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  LOngocre  4-1600 


Here’s  a  triple  value  for  every  farm  home  — in 
profit,  pleasure  and  learning.  Your  Victor  Sound 
Projector  and  hundreds  of  16  mm  films  bring  you 
the  latest  in  agricultural  advancements,  the 
best  in  entertainment,  and  in  education.  You 
can  now  buy  a  Victor  projector  for  as  low  as 
$295.00.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the 
AT  HOME  booklet  and  FILM  SOURCES. 
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M  Division  OP  cunriss-wnieiiT  con po n tno n 
Dept.  FQ~20  •  Home  Office  and  Factory:  Davenport,  fowa 
Hew  York  •  Chicago  •  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


with  Hudson  lekfrik'AfV  ventilation 


AUTOMATIC  FRESH  AIR  INTAKE  automati¬ 
cally  controls  inflow  as  wind  velocity 
changes.  Diagram  shows  intake  in¬ 
stalled  at  mow  floor.  Intake  can  be 
installed  in  joists  or  other  suitable 
locations,  air  eliminator  mounts  on 
wall,  as  shown. 


HUDSON  Lektrik-Air  Ventilation  is 
“packaged”.., set  up  ready  to  install 
when  you  get  it... with  easy-to-follow 
directions!  It  consists  of  two  simple 
units:  (1)  Hudson  air  eliminator 
which  rapidly  expels  foul,  wet  air; 
(2)  FRESH  AIR  INTAKES  through  which 
healthful,  fresh,  clean  air  floods  into 
the  building.  In  cold  weather,  Elim¬ 
inator  draws  used  air  from  the  floor 
through  the  wall  cabinet  preserving 
animal  heat  and  maintaining  the  cor¬ 
rect  temperature.  In  warmer  weather, 
excess  moisture  and  warmth  is  drawn 
from  the  ceiling  by  opening  Elim¬ 
inator  upper  door! 


Only  the  Hudson  fan  unit,  with  its 
special  construction,  is  built  to  over¬ 
come  resistance  (static  pressure) ,  and 
expel  air,  even  when  outside  wind 
pressures  are  high! 

Hudson  butterfly-damper  prevents 
drafts  when  fan  is  idle.  Weather-hood 
provides  extra  outside  protection  from 
strong  winds,  snow,  rain! 


THERMOSTATIC  CONTROL  switches  fan 
on  or  off,  depending  on  temj^ra- 
ture  and  moisture  changes  within 
the  barn.  A  Hudson  TTiermostat 
pays  for  itself  in  uniform  heat- 
regulation;  current-saving. 


Increase  production!  Protect  investment  in  herd,  flocks  and  buildings! 


Here’s  the  modern,  inexpensive  way  to  get  extra 
earnings  from  your  dairy  herd,  livestock  and 
poultry.  Count  on  Hudson  “Lektrik-Air”  Ventila¬ 
tion  for  Spring-time  air  the  year  ’round!  Get  the 
most  out  of  the  fine  feed  and  fresh  water  you 
provide  your  valuable  stock  by  giving  them 
balanced  jresh  air.  Every  building  of  importance 
on  your  farm  should  be  properly  ventilated  for 
better  stock! 


Watch  your  milk  checks  grow.  Cows  receiving 
the  benefits  of  better  ventilation,  will  produce 
more  and  better  milk  for  you,  stay  in  better 
health.  Hudson  ventilation  eliminates  the  danger 
of  moisture  and  its  destruction  of  wood,  inetal 
and  other  parts  of  your  buildings!  Low  in  cost, 
too.  Only  $2.10  per  cow  for  a  herd  of  10  cows 
over  10  years’  time!  Simple  to  install.  Hudson 
supplies  all  necessary  engir.etring  help. 


Send  for  your  free  pamphlet  today  on  Hudson  “Lektrik-Air”  Ventilation! 


SIGN  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 


HUDSON  MANUFACTURING 


^€4Ud  mmd 

SMUYIVS  AND  OUSTEVS 
HAY  TOOa  AND  OARN  COUlfMlNT 
UVCSTOCK  EOUtfMENT 
EARM  VENTIUTfON  EOlNfMENT 
fOUlTRY  EOUIRMENT 


that  clumsy  stove 
with  a  beautiful . . . 


FIREDAIRE 

Combinotion  Furnace  and  Fireplace 


A  living-room  furnace  with  removable 
doora  for  use  as  a  real  open  fireplace, 
tool  Comes  prefabricated,  mantel  to 
hearth,  in  many  designs.  Saves  space, 
fits  any  chimney,  bums  any  fuel.  In¬ 
stall  it  yourself  in  a  few  hours.  No 
damage  to  walls  or  floor,  no  extra 
masonry.  Heats  4  to  7  rooms  on  1  to 
2  floors.  Adds  beauty  and  value  to  your 
home.  Models  also  available  for  use  as 
fireplace  only.  Priced  as  low  as  $89.  SO. 


Writs  today  for  dotoilt. 

Anderten  Stove  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  Dept.  JA 


Cut  feodin^  costs  from  20  to  40%  and  increase  the  weight 
of  stock  animals  by  feeding  home-grown,  GROUND  shel'ed 
or  ear  corn,  with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa, 
clover  and  soy  bean  hay.  A  BELL  "Modern"  Ha-nmer-Miil 
will  do  it  for  as  little  as  %  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds. 
1000  pounds  of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  as  mrch 
Milk  or  Meat  at  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  p'qs,  and  other  stock 
animals  it  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in- 
created  weight. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
GRINDING  COSTS! 

BELL  HAMMER  MILLS  are  made  for 
ELECTRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2 
Universal,  Low  Cost,  Sizes,  Capacities 
up  to  a  ton  of  shelled  corn  thru  a  '/it" 
screen,  or  1400  lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a 
tc'ecn,  par  hour.  Write  today  for 
fuli  information. 

BELL'S 

HAMM£R-mLL5 
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clay  of  the  soil.  Metals  and  hydrogen  do 
not  get  along  well  together.  In  school  we 
are  taught  that  the  hydrogen  in  acids  will 
go  after  a  metal,  but  what  really  happens 
is  that  a  metal  goes  after  the  hydrogen  in 
that  acid.  So,  when  we  have  an  ample 
amount  of  the  H  units  in  our  soil  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  clay  will  make  a  “deal” 
with  the  H  units,  and  the  deal  is  to  ex¬ 
change  a  unit  of  metal  for  a  unit  of  H.  .\t 
this  point  the  metal  is  no  longer  bound  to 
the  clay.  It  “goes  on  the  road”,  we  might 
say,  in  search  of  a  home.  It  has  been 
pushed  out  to  become  active,  and  is  there¬ 
by  available  for  absorption  by  the  root  of 
the  plant. 

But  look  at  what  happens  when  our  soil 
is  neutral,  which  means  there  are  just  as 
many  (OH)  units  in  the  soil  as  there  are  H 
units.  Each  H  unit  has  a  very  strong  liking 
for  an  (OH)  unit,  and  since  there  are 
enough  (OH)  units  to  keep  every  H  tied 
up.  no  deals  for  metals  can  be  made  with 
the  clay,  and  no  metals  come  out  of  the 
clay;  therefore,  the  roots  of  the  crops  do 
not  get  as  much  metal  as  they  need  to  feed 
themselves,  and  to  feed  humans  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Such  crops  are  “empty”  foods,  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  make  sufficient  protein, 
enzymes,  vitamins  and  other  esi.entials  we 
have  not  yet  discovered. 

\Vhen  our  soil  goes  over  to  the  alkaline 
side  there  is  a  surplus  of  (OH)  units 'and 
even  though  the  roots  of  a  crop  have  the 
wonderful  ability  to  excrete  H  units  for 
the  purpKTse  of  helping  the  plant  to  get 
metals  into  it,  the  plant  starves  because 
as  fast  as  the  roots  excrete  the  H  units, 
these  H  units  are  grabbed  by  the  excess 
(OH)  units  to  give  nothing  but  water.  Be¬ 
cause  limestone  has  the  ability  to  create 
(OH)  alkaline  units,  and  because  lime¬ 
stone  puts  vital,  important  calcium  into 
the  soil,  the  time  has  come  for  every  farmer 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  degree  of  pH 
of  his  soil  whenever  he  applies  limestone  or 
lime  to  his  soil,  lest  he  make  his  soil  neutral 
or  alkaline,  and  the  calcium  he  applied  be 
less  active  than  when  acidity  accompanies 
that  calcium.  .\n  acid  soil  is  a  desirable 
condition.  It  is  worth  repeating  here  that 
acidity  in  soil  is  a  fundamental  and  im¬ 
portant  principle  upon  which  nature  docs 
her  best  to  grow  crops  filled  with  food 
value. 

High  soil  acidity,  by  nature,  means  low 
soil  fertility.  Consequently,  it  means  also 
low-quality  yields,  and  usually  also  low- 
quantity  yields,  .\dding  some  single  cle¬ 
ment  of  fertility  may  bring  about  high- 
quantity  yields,  but  only  plenty  and  well- 
balanced  fertility  additions  to  a  soil  left 
acid  and  not  alkalized  completely  by  that 
treatment  can  give  high-quality  as  well  as 
high-quantity  yields.  These  are  the  facts 
that  call  for  the  help  of  soil  testing.  It  is 
the  soils  of  ample  and  balanced  fertility 
with  some  acidity  that  make  a  high- 
quantity  of  high-quality  products. 


Litmus  paper  has  been  used,  and  still  is 
being  used,  to  tell  whether  scil  is  more 
acid  than  alkaline,  and  vice-versa.  But 
litmus  paper  will  not  tell  you  how  MUCH 
more  acid  than  alkaline:  neither  will  lit¬ 
mus  paper  tell  you  how  MUCH  more 
alkaline  than  acid.  When  your  soil  is 
tested  an  accurate  pH  testing  kit  which 
will  show  the  difiference  between  a  pH  of 
5.5  and  5.6  and  5.7  and  5.8  and  5.9,  etc. 
should  be  used.  These  close  ranges  are 
important  because  they  will  show  you 
exactly  what  degree  of  acid  is  present  to 
ward  off  the  alkaline  quality  of  limestone. 

To  apply  limestone,  or  lime,  in  such 
quantities  that  we  reach  the  point  of  exces¬ 
sive  alkalinity,  is  very  much  like  buying  a 
new  automobile,  and  then  taking  off  the 
wheels  to  prevent  the  automobile  from 
wearing  out.  It  is  true  that  the  automobile 
will  not  wear  out,  but  you  have  labored 
for  something  which  will  be  of  little  use  to 
you.  Likewise,  when  we  put  limestone  on 
soil,  year  after  year,  to  the  degree  of 
bringing  about  the  alkalinity  of  that  soil, 
we  are  unknowingly  reducing  the  yield, 
lower  and  lower,  year  after  year,  until  we 
are  operating  at  a  loss  instead  of  at  a 
profit,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
statement.  “Limestone,  by  itself,  will  put 
your  farm  upon  the  shelf,” 

.4eeurate  Soil  Tests  Needed 

This  new  approach  to  limestone  appli¬ 
cation  will  result  in  some  radical  changes 
in  fann  practices.  A  soil  testing  service 
much  more  accurate  than  is  available  at 
present  is  one  of  the  first  recommenda¬ 
tions.  A  second  must  is  to  apply  just  the 
right  amount  of  lime  for  the  crop  to  be 
planted.  For  alfalfa  and  clovers  and  other 
crops  that  like  soil  on  the  swi-et  side,  a 
careful  balance  should  be  the  goal,  a  bal¬ 
ance  which  will  leave  some  acidity  along 
with  the  alkalinity.  It  may  be  that  after 
the  acidity  is  reduced,  a  change  to  gypsum 
should  be  made,  or  sulphur  or  other  acid- 
producing  material  should  be  applied. 
The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  too 
much  limestone  can  be  applied,  either  at 
one  application,  or  that  constant  applica¬ 
tions  year  after  year,  without  offsetting  the 
alkalinity,  can  accumulate  too  much  and 
the  soil  will  stop,  or  diminish,  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

We  might  sum  up  the  functions  of  lime¬ 
stone  thus:  (1)  To  provide  plant  foods, 
(2)  to  reduce  the  excess  acidity  for  th<‘ 
benefit  of  a  few  special  crops. 

Some  soils  are  so  acid  that  a  form  of 
limestone  should  be  applied  to  reduce  the 
acidity  as  well  as  to  supply  plant  food. 
However,  a  soil  may  be  acid  and  still  have 
a  high  exchangeable  calcium,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  useless 
to  add  calcium  except  as  a  plant  food. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  person  who  has  only 
a  layman’s  knowledge  of  chemistry  to 
understand  how  acidity  and  alkalinity  can 
exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil,  since  it 
is  implied  that  one  neutralizes  the  other. 
Pure  water  is  an  example  of  this:  it  con¬ 
tains  exactly  the  same  number  of  H  units 
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YOUNGBLOOD’S 


3maif  idea ! 


It  “hatched”  him  50  poultry  farms,  a  processing  plant, 
a  feed  mill,  4  restaurants,  2  million  chicks  a  year! 


IF  you  live  in  Texas  or  have  visited  there, 
you  have  probably  tasted  some  of  J.  H. 
Youngblood’s  chicken.  His  restaurants  in 
Waco,  Dallas,  and  Austin  are  famous.  This 
Ford  Truck  user’s  slogan,  “We  hatch  ’em  . . . 

grow  ’em  .  . .  prepare  ’em _ fry  ’em,’’  stands 

for  some  of  the  most  tender,  delicious,  full- 
meated  chicken  you’ll  find! 

He  figured  that  in  order  to  make  money 
out  of  chickens,  you  have  to  control  every 
step  in  production  and  marketing.  And  he 
did!  Today,  Youngblood’s  operation  covers 
the  entire  Southwest  .  ,  .  has  grown  to  where 
he  needs  20  Ford  Trucks  in  his  business. 


"Wf  START  with  the  hen  that  lays  the  egg.  Young¬ 
blood  (right)  and  one  of  his  managers  examine  a 
New  Hampshire-White 'Leghorn' chick.  65,000  of 
these  special  crosses  are  hatched  each  week.  And  a 
carload  of  mixed  feed  comes  from  the  company’s 
mill  every  day  to  feed  them! 


YOUNGBLOOD’S 


Smait 


move! 


He  uses  20  Ford  Bonus  Built  Trucks  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  Smart  Move!  .  .  .  Smart  Business! 


^  "MT  rifST  of  20  Ford  Trucks  gives  me  fast,  reliable  trans¬ 
portation,”  Youngblood  (right)  tells  Ford  Dealer  Jack 
Kultgen.  “But  my  special  pride  and  joy  is  this  145-h.p. 
Big  Job  which  delivers  to  almost  every  large  city  in  Texas.” 
“You’ve  chosen  the  best,  when  you’ve  chosen  Ford,” 
remarks  Kultgen.  “We’ve  got  over  150  models!  Pickups 
and  Stakes  for  your  farm  work!  Big  39,000  lb.  G.V.W. 
Fords  for  intercity  hauling — all  Bonus  Built!” 


“ROWiR  BRAKINO  for  the 

double  cylinder  rear 
brakes  on  the  Ford  F-7 
multiplies  shoe  pressure 
more  than  100  pier  cent. 
Even  with  that  boost 
the  driver  doesn’t  lose 
the  ‘feel’  of  the  brakes.” 


“YOU  SAVI  money  with 
this  Ford  Shiftoguide 
speedometer.  It  tells 
your  drivers  exactly 
when  to  shift  transmis¬ 
sion  gears  for  best  get¬ 
away  pierformance  with 
the  least  number  of  en¬ 
gine  revolutions.” 


YOUNGBLOOD’S 


Smarfbefi 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 


Using  latest  registration  data  an 

6,106,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer  I 


FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  po¬ 
sition  shows  you  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off.  A  leaking  hy¬ 
drant  is  sure  to  ireeze 
in  winter. 

it 


VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Ftr  litirMtiM,  SM  iPNr  Htrtst  PImMii 
Smiy  Htra— sr  If  in  ■riti  n  Mrwt, 
stm  Iki  cMMti  e  wklek  in  in  IsnM. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.  TSr 


•  Handles  ALL  hay  and  row  crops. 

•  Quickly  and  easily  changed  over  from 
one  crop  to  another. 

•  Saves  time,  labor  and  twine. 

•  Savings  on  twine  alone  during  life  of 
machine  offset  the  extra  investment. 


See  your  Popec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin 
of  this  ad  for  free  booklet. 

Popec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


fOtAOf  MARVESratS  HAY  CHOPPfR-SIlO  FILURS 

MSRAOi  CUYYERS  HAMMER  MHIS  HAY  HARViSTfRS 
CROP  RlOWfRS  FiBI  MIXERS 


a.s  it  d(K*s  (OH)  units.  There  are  many 
soils  with  a  pH  as  high  as  7.6  which  raise 
fine  crops.  The  Red  River  \’allcy  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Black  Land  soils  of  Texas 
and  Alabama  are  alkaline  and  they  grow 
excellent  crops.  In  these  soils,  however, 
there  is  sufficient  acidity  present  for  good 
plant  growth.  It  is  when  soils  are  excessively 
acid  or  when  not  enough  alkalinity  exists, 
that  calcium  should  be  added  to  supply  the 
alkalinity  or  reduce  the  acidity. 

Few  soils  can  be  over-limed  for  field 
crops.  Truck  gardens  and  greenhouses 
sometimes  are  over-limed,  but  this  is  a 
question  of  imbalance  rather  than  acidity 
df'struction.  The  goal  towards  which  every 
fanner  should  aim  is  the  proper  balance  of 
acidity  and  alkalinity  for  the  crops  he  is 
growing  and  the  application  of  the  proper 
amount  of  calcium  for  plant  finid. 

THE  .4UTHOR— Dr.  Win.  .■\.  Allirrrhl,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  SoIIk  at  .\flvMiiiri  f^illeue  of  .\Kriciilliire, 
is  the  author  of  many  scientific  and  popular  articles  on 
soils  and  soil  fertility.  Regarded  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  soil  scientists,  he  has  spearheaded  the  efforts  of 
scientists  to  bring  a  practical  applicatiiin  of  scientific 
research  to  the  farmer.  "Lime  iip-to-Date"  is  an  esample 
of  his  interpretation  of  scientific  truth  for  inquiring 
minds.  It  is  an  esample.  tiMi.  of  indepi-ndent  thinking 
and  his  courage  in  onpo  ing  old  theories  when  those 
theories  are  questionable. 


KET  CLOVER 
(Continued  from  page  35) 

manure  crop.  The  time  to  plow  it  under 
as  a  green  manure  is  determined  largely 
by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  grown  or  by 
the  place  it  occupies  in  the  rotation. 

If  grown  mainly  for  restoring  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  badly  depleted  soils,  it  is  usually 
allowed  to  go  to  full  flowering  stage  or 
maturity  before  being  plowed  under.  The 
biennial  sweet  clovers  grown  as  a  green 
manure  for  com  and  other  cash  crops  are 
generally  plowed  under  in  the  spring  of 
the  second  year.  To  obtain  maximum  soil 
improving  value  it  should  be  plowed  under 
when  the  new  growth  is  from  6  to  8 
inches  tall,  for  at  this  stage  the  maximum 
quantity  of  plant  food  is  stored  in  the  tap 
roots  and  young  shoots.  More  active  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  added.  By  plowing  later 
the  farmer  adds  more  organic  matter  to 
his  top  soil,  but  no  more  fixed  nitrogen. 

Fall  plowing  of  first  year  sweet  clover  is 
a  valuable  practice,  especially  when  win¬ 
ter  wheat  follows,  and  in  some  sections 
with  com.  However,  the  plowing  under  of 
first  year  biennial  clover  has  two  real  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  clover  is  likely  to  volun¬ 
teer  and  be  troublesome  in  the  succeeding 
crop  unless  the  crowns  are  severed  from 
the  main  root.  If  the  fall  plowirig  is  done 
early,  there  may  be  less  danger  of  volun¬ 
teer  plants,  but  the  maximum  quantity  of 
fixed  nitrogen  will  not  be  obtained. 

.\nnual  sweet  clovers,  which  are  used 
extensively  in  the  Southwestern  states,  es¬ 
pecially  Texas,  when  fall  sown,  can  be 
plowed  under  in  late  spring  or  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  and  if  spring  sown,  in  late  summer 
or  fall. 

In  feeding  value,  sweet  clover  pasture  is 
comparable  to  alfalfa.  It  yields  well  when 
most  permanent  grass  pastures  are  not 
providing  much  feed  in  mid-summer. 


“LIVING  FENCE” 

Rosa  MultiHera  Japonicat  Thrivoi  undor  o  wida 
range  of  soil  types  and  condition;.  Forms  impeno' 
trable  livestock  barrier,  excellent  game  refuge. 
10^-15''  conservation  grade:  $63  tor  1000;  500 
for  $40.  Write  for  free  literature. 

FRENCH  HYBRID  LILACS 

Plant  lilacs  now  for  lovely  bloom  next  Spring.  Wo 
ore  offering  the  outstanding  vorieties  found  in 
Rochester's  world'famed  Hightoni  Park  collection. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
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//t  <^^SCOTTDEL 

COB  STRIPPER 

The  Scottdel  Cob  Stripper  is  designed  for 
progressive  farmers— really  strips  cobsr/rdit 
and  fast.  Low  Scottdel  hopper  makes 
shoveling  easy  .  .  .  places  cobs  in  trail¬ 
er,  bin  or  stack  .  .  .  has  Cob  Stripper 
Plate  to  remove  every  kernel  from 
the  cob  .  .  . 
places  corn  in 
bag  or  bin. 
Write  today  for 
free  booklet. 


Price  Complet. 

$187.S0 


SCOTTDEL,  Inc. 

DEPT.  37,  SWANTON,  OHIO 
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Sweet  (lover  requires  good  pasture  management.  Pasture 
lightly  the  first  year  after  the  plants  have  attained  a  height  of 
8  to  10  inches,  and  not  closer  than  four  inches  for  short,  fine 
stemmed  varieties,  and  si.\  inches  for  large,  coarse  stemmed 
varieties. 

For  best  results,  sweet  clover  should  be  pastured  close  the 
second  year.  .Animals  can  be  turned  onto  it  after  the  plants  are 
six  to  eight  inches  high  and  it  should  be  grazed  enough  to  keep 
it  at  a  uniform  12  to  16  inches,  otherw’ise  the  sweet  clover  will 
become  coarse  and  unpalatable.  If  it  does  get  out  of  hand  be¬ 
cause  of  under-grazing  it  may  be  clipped  with  the  sickle  bar 
raised  to  not  less  than  eight  inches.  Care  must  be  exercised  that 
cutting  is  above  live  buds  on  the  lower  stems  and  branches  to 
assure  satisfactory  growth  renewal. 

Along  w'ith  its  advantag(‘s  as  a  pasture  crop,  sweet  clover 
dcK-s  have  some  shortcomings: 

1.  It  is  not  palatable  to  livestock  at  the  first  feeding.  A  liking 
for  it  must  be  developed  but  once  accustomed  to  it,  most  animals 
will  eat  it  readily. 

2.  Since  sweet  clover  grows  rapidly  the  second  year,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  balanced  grazing. 

3.  Young  pasture  may  cause  scouring,  making  it  necessary  ' 

to  give  the  stock  dry  feed.  j 

4.  Prevention  of  bloat  is  a  problem  in  pasturing  sweet  clover, 
although  there  is  less  danger  than  from  alfalfa  and  red  clover,  j 

Sweet  clover  is  not  a  common  hay  crop.  Well-cured  first  year  j 
hay,  however,  has  a  feeding  value  about  equal  to  alfalfa.  Excel¬ 
lent  hay  is  oft(‘n  cut  from  the  first  year  growth,  but  such  clip¬ 
ping  may  reduce  the  next  year’s  yield  of  forage.  However,  dair\'- 
men  and  others  who  need  high  quality  hay  for  their  animals 
may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  maximum  yields  the  st'cond  year  to 
harvest  fine  stemmed,  leafy  hay  the  first  year.  The  second  year 
growth  generally  makes  comparatively  low  quality  hay.  This  is 
because  it  is  difficult  to  cure  the  large  succulent  plants  which 
are  mostly  coarse  stems.  Occasionally,  second  year  hay  causes 
a  disease  called  “sweet  clover  poisoning”  which  caust's  internal 
bleeding. 

Sweet  clover  is  still  the  backbone  of  the  bee  industiy.  Not 
only  does  this  plant  yield  an  abundance  of  nectar  easily  gathered, 
but  the  honey  derived  from  it  is  light  colored  and  mild  flavored. 

The  bulk  of  the  sweet  clover  seed  produced  in  this  country' 
comes  from  an  an‘a  extending  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
corn  belt  from  Texas  to  Canada.  Seed  production  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  eastern  half  of  Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Da¬ 
kotas  and  the  western  section  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Maximum  set'd  production  is  nonnally  obtained  from  the  | 
entire  growth  of  the  second  year.  However,  tall,  rank  varieti(*s 
may  require  grazing  or  clipping  not  lower  than  10  inches  in 
early  spring  to  reduce  the  plant  height  and  make  harvesting 
easier. 

Since  sweet  clover  seed  shatters  easily,  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  harvest  at  the  pio|)er  stage  of  maturity.  Highest 
yields  of  good  quality  seed  have  been  obtained  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  by  harvesting  when  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the  seed 
pods  are  black  or  brow  n.  Shattering  is  greatly  reduced  by  cutting 
when  the  plants  are  damp  from  dew  or  rain. 

No  machine  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  for  seed  harvest¬ 
ing.  However,  an  economical  prtM-edure  that  now  is  used  quite 
('xtensively  by  seed  growci-s  is  to  windrow  with  a  grain  binder 
<»r  windrower  and  thresh  with  a  pick-up  c(jmbin»'  when  cured. 

Of  the  many  species  of  sweet  clover,  only  biennial  white  and 
biennial  yellow  are  grown  extensively  in  the  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  regions  of  the  United  States.  Common  White  is  the  most 
important  variety  which  makes  up  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
sweet  clover  in  the  corn  belt. 

Common  White  is  a  large,  white-blossomed,  coarse  variety, 
wfiich  under  favorable  conditions  may  attain  a  height  of  30 
inches  the  first  year,  and  seven  feet  in  the  second  year. 

Sangamon  is  a  new  variety  of  biennial  white  flowered  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Illinois  Station  from  late  wild  plants  growing 
along  the  Sangamon  River. 

Crundy  County,  a  small  typt“  of  biennial  white  is  of  compara- 
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tivcly  uniform  growth  and  maturity.  It 
matures  10  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Common  White. 

Of  the  biennial  yellow  species.  Common 
^'ellow  is  the  predominant  variety.  It  is 
smaller,  finer  stemmed,  less  upright  than 
Common  White,  and  matures  10  to  15 
days  earlier. 

New  varieties  of  biennial  yellow  have 
been  recently  introduced.  Madrid  is  one 
which  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity. 

Hubam.  the  only  important  variety  in 
the  group  of  annual  white  flowered  sweet 
i  lovers.  grows  two  to  seven  fi'et  high  with 
numerous  strong  st('ms  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  leaves. 

Emerald,  an  entirely  new  type  of  white 
blossom  annual  is  well  adapted  wherever 
Hubam  is  grown,  and  best  adapted  as  a 
pasture  and  forage  crop,  where  Hubam 
b(‘comes  coarse  and  rank. 

In  Rotation 

There  is  no  general  rule  on  the  best 
place  for  sweet  clover  in  the  rotation. 
There  are  varieties  that  fit  into  either 
short  or  long  rotations.  In  the  corn  belt  it 
should  logically  precede  corn  because  of 
corn’s  ability  to  utilize  the  large  quantities 
of  plant  food  supplied  by  the  clover. 

If  the  soil  is  low  in  available  nitrogen, 
there  may  be  an  advantage  in  having  win¬ 
ter  wheat  or  spring  grains  follow  one  or 
two  crops  of  sweet  clover.  ^Vhere  alfalfa 
is  to  be  grown  on  land  that  is  in  a  run¬ 
down  condition,  sweet  clover  may  be 
planted  first  to  pave  the  way. 

Fortunately,  sweet  clover  is  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  serious  diseases.  However, 
<uch  diseases  as  Mosic,  Black-stem  disease, 
Root-rot  and  Leaf  Spot,  do  become  severe 
in  limited  areas,  especially  in  the  most 
humid  regions.  There  is  no  cure  for  in¬ 
fested  fields  other  than  to  keep  losses  to  a 
minimum  by  crop  rotation. 

The  “sweet  clover  weevil,”  a  little  fel¬ 
low  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
is  the  only  insect  known  to  cause  heav\’ 
damage  to  sweet  clover.  In  recent  years 
the  weevil  has  caused  enough  damage  to 
discourage  some  farmers  from  growing  the 
crop.  The  adult  cats  notches  in  the  leaves, 
and  if  infestations  are  severe,  they  may 
eat  the  entire  leaf.  This  can  destroy  the 
crop,  particularly  on  first  year  seedings. 
Second  year  plants  usually  outgrow  weevil 
injurs’,  but  the  production  is  lowered.  One 
weapon  against  the  weevil  is  DDT  dust. 
Another  is  early  or  late  seedings  so  the 
plants  are  not  young  when  the  weevils  are 
thickest.  Seeding  can  be  done  as  early  as 
February  or  late  as  mid- June. 

THE  .\UTHOR  — Bf»rn  on  a  Mirhiaran  farm,  Evari  V^anHer 
Mfulen  directed  the  field  crops  division  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  station  after  his  graduation  at  Michigan  State 
in  1939.  While  there  he  made  the  first  Ladino  plantings 
in  the  state.  Formerly  director  of  field  seed  research  ffir 
the  Cornell  Seed  Company,  he  is  no\%  in  the  field  seed 
division  of  the  Produrer's  Crop  Imprr>\ement  Assiiciation. 
His  b>-line  on  an  article  is  a  Kiiaraiitee  <if  thoroii|$hiiess. 


THE  NEVi  LOOK  IN  HOGS 
(Continued  from  page  81) 

offspring  superior  to  their  purebred  ances¬ 
tors,  the  powerful  breed  associations  might 
be  very  unhappy,  .^nd  the  scientists  had  a 
very  strong  hunch  that  would  happen.  In 
that  case,  Congress  and  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures  might  get  stirred  up,  and  the  chief 
sponsors  of  tomorrow’s  pig  live  and  work 
by  the  good  will  of  the  taxpayers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  was  a  long  chance  to  take 
for  the  sake  of  a  pig ! 

But  that  was  not  all.  Immigration  into 
this  free  land  is  virtually  closed  to  any¬ 
thing  on  four  legs.  We  haven’t  t'ven  an\ 
quotas.  The  explanation  the  law  makers 
put  out  is  that  foreign  animals  are  crawl¬ 
ing  with  dangerous  germs  and  such,  but 
fear  of  their  competition  with  our  do¬ 
mestic  beasts  may  possibly  have  had  some 
influence  on  th<‘  framing  of  the  laws. 
Yet  if  you  want  to  produce  the  b<*st  that 
can  be  grown,  legal  bars  may  b<‘  a  seri¬ 
ous  handicap.  Science  and  politics  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye. 

•So  back  in  19.34  the  first  Landracc 
hogs  to  set  foot  in  this  country  had  to 
sneak  in.  so  to  sp<’ak,  by  th(“  back  door. 
They  had  to  swelter  down  in  the  X’irgin 
Islands  while  up  in  Washington  the  heads 
of  bureaus  pounded  one  another’s  desks 
and  tried  to  decide  their  fate.  That  took 
six  months,  and  the  delay  irked  the  scien¬ 
tists.  But  it  also  brought  to  light  a  seri¬ 
ous  weakness  in  the  Landrace  breed,  one 
that  would  have  been  serious  in  the  South. 

Being  blond,  thin-skinned.  us»’d  to  a 
coolish  climate  and  to  being  kept  indoors, 
the  Landrace  hogs  developed  severe  cases 
of  sunburn  under  the  torrid  Virgin  Islands 
sun.  .After  all  the  trouble  they  had  cost, 
the  U.S.D..'\.  was  of  no  mind  to  lose 
those  hogs.  So  John  Z<‘ller,  one  of  the 
Department’s  best  experts,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  shipment  South,  got  busy. 

Yet,  had  not  volunteer  help  appeared 
from  an  unexpected  source,  Zeller 
would  have  bt'en  stump’d.  The  Virgin 
Islands  used  to  Ix’long  to  Denmark.  We 
had  bought  them  in  1917  and  a  good 
many  old  Danish  residents  stayed  on.  The 
hogs  stirred  memories  of  home  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  these  Danish-.Ameri- 
cans.  none  of  w  hom  had  seen  a  Landrace 
on  the  hoof  since  childhood.  It  was  a 
matter  of  honor  with  them  to  do  every- 
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OF  MODERN  FORAGE  HARVESTING. 


Ij^lTH  the  Fox,  hand  work  is  practically  eliminated.  In  hay  and  silage  harvesting, 
■  •  hard,  back-breaking,  field  and  barn  work  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  Fox  is 
not  an  experiment  or  a  new  machine.  The  present  model  has  been  delivering 
trouble-free,  efficient  service  for  the  past  1 3  years  to  thousands  of  farmers  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  Fox  Forage  Master  plays  an  important  role 
in  soil  conservation.  Recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Division,  the  Fox  has  been  widely  recommended  by  experts  and  county 
agents  all  over  the  United  States.  Write  us  today  for  complete  information  about 
the  Fox  Forage  Master  —  where  you  can  buy  it  and  how  soon  you  can  get  delivery. 
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you  cut  corn  of  any  height, 
chop  it  into  wagons,  aii  in 
one  operation. 

One  man,  with  the  FOX,  can 
pick  up,  chop  and  ioad,  reday 
for  the  mow  or  stack,  2  tons 
of  dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 


FOX  RIVER 
TRACTOR 
COMPANY 

F/oneers  of  Mod»rn  Forage  Harvstlng 
N.  RANKiN  STREET 


FGX 


WiSCONSiN 


WRITE 
T»diy  f»r  il. 
iHttratMl  fold¬ 
er  F-9.  end 
neiae  ef  near- 
oot  dealer. 


SURE  STAND 

PACKS^ 


Tht^rt  ’s  no  othtT  nianhin^  like  It  .  .  . 

It  s  thf  new.  entirely  ilifferent  Krt-«s 

fteeilint;  puherir-er  uni!  pinker  .  .  .  the 
onl.v  niHi-hine  that  Is  two  seeders  In  one 
plus  a  soil  puherizer.  See  how  it  saves 
you  seeil  (5  to  ^  Ihs.  tier  arret. hours  of 
haril  laivor  tjust  onie  over  the  fieltl  and 
you  have  a  niulehed  '•eed  lied  without 
lumps  or  har<i  elo«lsl  .  .  and  all  these 
add  up  to  s<H»n  paylnie  its  Initial  cost. 
Kill.  t»est  of  all,  you  will  have  a 
rairh — a  sure  stand  .  .  .  for  many  sea- 
siais.  Iieeause  it's  made  to  last  .  .  . 
to  "take  ’  t'Miay’s  hiah  tractor  stveeds. 

Just  think'  With  tlie  model  illustrated 
}ou  can  f^eed  leauiiie  and  hronie  at  the 
same  time  .  .  .  truly  "two  seeders-in* 
one."  And  there's  the  sinale  Ihix  model 
that  seeds  leaiimes  only  .  .  .  we  ll  alad- 
ly  tell  >ou  alMiut  it.  too. 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS  INC. 

BRILLION  WISCONSIN 


BE^T5  ALL  HOW 
W  JUST  A  LITTLE 

I  BLUE  RIBBON 
I  CONDENSED  BUTTEKIAILK 

\  PUTS  POUNDS  ON 
)  POULTRY  AND  PIUS 
/  WHILE  I  SiT  HERE  AND 
WATCH.  IT  SAVES  FEED 
DOLLARS.  TOO.  BV 
STRETCH INOr  OUT  THE 
GRAIN  THATS  NEEDED. 


thin;^  thfv  could  to  Ifvscn  the  distn'ss  ot 
tho.se  four-fcxTtc'd  refugees  from  back 
home.  Zeller  savs  that  without  their  help 
he  never  eould  have  treated  all  those 
sunburn  cases,  or  brought  the  hogs 
through  their  exile  alive. 

Finally  the  refugees  reached  Beltsvillc* 
and  a  program  of  naturalization  along 
scientific  lines  was  marked  out  for  them. 
That  delicate  skin,  for  example*,  would 
have  to  go.  It  would  be  best  to  turn  the 
white,  thin-skinned  Dam*  into  a  red 
.\meriean  or  a  black  om*.  So  the  Land- 
race  was  crossed  with  Duroc-Jerseys. 
Tamworths  and  Hampshires,  t*ach  of 
which  bn*«*ds  had  some  of  the  eharact(*r- 
istics  the  scientists  wantc*d.  Lati-r  an  Eng¬ 
lish  bn*ed  known  as  Large*  Black  was 
brought  into  the  program. 

.\  pair  of  black  animals  without  spots 
may  occasionally  produce  spotted  off¬ 
spring.  In  the  language  of  the  geneticist 
.spotting  is  recessive  to  solid  black.  Recessive 
e  haracteristics  may  pop  out  at  inconvenient 
times  to  hamper  the  breeder,  for  they  may 
control  other  characteristics  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  mere  color.  By  systematic 
inbnM*ding,  geneticists  now  know  how  to 
bring  such  hidden  traits  to  the  surface. 
Once  they  have  been  so  revealed,  they  can 
either  be  bred  out,  or  fixed  in  the  brt*ed 
so  thi*y  will  be  passed  on  to  succe(*ding 
gen(*rations  without  variation.  Thus,  if  the 
desired  hidden  genes  are  present,  you  can 
turn  a  white  race  into  a  black  race,  or 
a  black  race  into  a  spotted  one. 

Geneticists  are  learning  to  bring 
about  these  uncanny  changes  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  matings.  .\t  B«*lt.sville 
vou  can  follow  the  course  of  evolution  of 
an  entirely  new  race  of  animals  on  a 
fairly  simple  chart.  Beginning  with  one 
white  Landrace  parent  and  a  black  one, 
it  took  the  B«*lt.svilk*  men  just  eight  gen¬ 
erations  to  produce  a  strain  of  solid  black 
hogs  which  possessed  most  of  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  two  parent  breeds 
in  a  true  breeding  form. 

The  eighth  generation  actually  has 
81 '/4  p(*r  cent  of  Landrace  genes,  and 
only  183^  per  cent  of  some  domestic 
black  or  n*d  breed,  ^’et  that  generation 
has  already  turned  into  an  entirely  new 
race  of  hogs  in  which  the  color  is  firmly 
fixed. 

.\nd  by  the  eighth  generation  far  more 
imjjortant  changes  have  taken  place  in¬ 
side  Mr.  Hog.  For  example,  the  B«*lts- 
ville  exp«*riments  show  that  tht;  rate  at 
which  a  pig  puts  on  weight  is  in  part  a 
heritable  characteristic  ;  to  lx*  exact,  it  is 
about  30  per  cent  heritable  in  any  one  gen¬ 
eration.  Over  a  number  of  generations. 
howev«*r,  such  characteristics,  which  used 
to  be  left  to  chance,  can  he  altered  to  a 
surprising  extent. 

I'o  dale,  the  Beltsville  exp**riments  have 
resulted  in  eight  new  tailor-made  strains 
of  swine.  Four  of  them  are  red,  and 
four  black.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of 
these  new  strains  as  crossbreeds.  They  are, 
according  to  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  chief  of 


LAWNS  SMOOTH  AS  VELVET 


with  a  PARKER 
LAWN  SWEEPER 


Buiy  formers  and  their  wives  Bnd 
this  labor-saving  unit  just  the 
thing  for  quick  lawn  grooming 

Picks  up  leaves,  sticks,  stones  and 
other  surface  debris. 

Power  models  for  lorger  lawn 
oreos-  Write  for  information  and 
prices. 


PARKER  PATTERN  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

BECHTIE  AV.  DEPT.  F  SPRINGFIELD,  O 


FLAME  GUN 
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»  W^eds 


AEROIL  _ » 

PRODUCT^ 


■lalka.  Madi  &  roota 
and  dMlroy*  insacta  at  aoma 
tima.  Orar  600.830  in.  uaa. 
Endoraad  by  laadiag  Agii. 
Autkoritiaa.  Dtainlacta  Poult¬ 
ry  Houaa  &  lama.  Cracka 
rocka  &  buma  out  atumpo. 
MIg.  ahipa  al  onco.  No.  M 
includoi  All  Stool  WELDED 
4  goL  lank,  7  ft.  oil  rooiaL 
boaa.  and  aaomUaa  ataal  ra- 
movablo  coil  bureor.  Raady 
to  till  orith  kaioaona  &  uao. 
Nothing  alao  to  bu 
antood  lor  on#  lull' 
yooT.  Fioa  BulUtii 
on  roquaak, 

I  10  Weticy  St. 

I  South  Hackensack,  N. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

$29.95 


12-Gallon  Capacity 

Kills  the  pests  and 
parasites  on  plants, 
orchards,  poultry, 
livestock.  Disinfects 
and  whitewashes 
buildings  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Solution  can't 
settle  or  clog.  If 
your  dealer  does 
not  handle  Par¬ 
agon  Sprayers, 
write  direct  for 
ten-day  trial 
with  money-back  guarantee.  Air  Coiiqo  $2.60  oafra. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


21  STATE  AVE, 


HARRISON,  OHIO 


Parks’ 

Barred  rocks^*' 


WORLD'S 

OLDEST 


STRAIN 


BIG  BIRDSI  Terrific  loyertl  U.S. 
— 'R.O.P.  rocords  to  349  oggs 
and  flock  averages  over  250. 
Pullorum  Cleon  &  U.S.  Certified.  Chicks 
grow  fast  ond  don't  need  to  be  pomperedi 
They  con  toke  iti  Write  for  Catalog. 


JOE  PARKS  a  SONS,  altoona.  pa. 


Just  writ*  l»  SCOTT  PAIM  SEED  CO. 
taewsr  St.,  Muthan/tiburg,  Oh  lu 
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thr  Bureau  of  Atiiiiial  Iiidu>tiy’s  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Division,  “mildly  inbred 
closed  lines  of  true  breedinjEf  hogs  developc'd 
from  a  cross-bred  foundation.”  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
eight  new  and  as  yet  nameless  breeds  of 
“purebreds.”  If  a  farmer  wanted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  carcass  quality,  thriftiness,  and 
consistent  performance  of  his  farm  herd, 
lu*  would  use  them  for  bn-eding  purposes 
exactly  as  he  would  use  any  purebred. 

It  will  be  som«‘  time,  however,  before 
any  but  a  very'  few  farmers  and  breeders 
get  them.  Boars  from  Beltsville  are  in  use 
in  swine  bn-eding  programs  in  20  states 
where  some  of  them  will  b«-come  the 
foundations  of  herds  for  local  farm  distri¬ 
bution.  It  is  from  these  sources  that  they 
will  eventually  reach  farmers  and  bn-ed- 
ers. 

It  is  hard  to  say  as  yet  which  of  the 
eight  Beltsville  lines  is  the  real  champ. 
One  line  based  on  Landrace  and  Poland 
China  parent  stocks  has  averaged  high¬ 
est  in  carcass  quality  for  several  years. 
But  another  line  based  on  the  Landrace 
and  the  Chester  White  seems  to  be  pushing 
for  first  place  now.  The  line  which  may¬ 
be  of  greatest  interest  to  breeders  in  the 
next  few  years  is  one  based  on  the  Land- 
race  and  the  Large  Black.  Some  experts 
expect  that  this  line,  when  crossed  with 
domestic  breeds,  will  show  a  higher  rate 
of  improvement  than  any  other.  Why? 
Simply  because,  being  based  on  two 
parent  stocks  from  abroad,  it  is  more  dis¬ 
tantly  related  to  our  domestic  hogs. 

This  hope  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
heterosis  or  “hybrid  vigor”  which  has 
been  so  much  discussed  in  recent  years. 

The  principle  of  hybrid  vigor  has  given 
a  convincing  demonstration  in  the  Belts¬ 
ville  experiments.  Each  of  the  eight  closed 
lines  shows  substantially  better  and  more 
consistent  fx-rformance  than  any  of  the 
parent  stocks.  But  whenever  one  of  the 
eight  is  crossed  with  another  of  the  eight, 
a  further  improvement  takes  place.  From 
weaning  time,  when  the  average  weight 
is  about  30  pounds,  to  the  day  they  reach 
225  pounds,  the  average  rate  of  gain  for 
the  closed  lines  is  1.4  pounds  pt-r  day. 
But  for  crosses  beticeen  two  lines  the 
average  daily  gain  is  1.65  pounds.  This 
means  crossbred  pigs  actually  reach  mar¬ 
ket  wi-ight  two  weeks  earlier  than  pure- 
breds ! 

Beltsville  and  the  Regional  Sw  ine  Breed¬ 
ing  Laboratory’,  with  headquarters  at 
Ames.  Iowa,  can  be  considered  the  starting 
points  for  the  advance  of  scientific  swine 
breeding,  but  new'  hogs  developed  at  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Minnesota  Experiment  Stations 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.D..-\.  are  far 
better  known  to  .American  fanners.  What 
is  learned  at  Beltsville  will  affect  breeding 
programs  all  over  the  country’.  Both  the 
Montana  and  Minnesota  hogs  are  in  com¬ 
mercial  production  and  are  going  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  many  Midwest  farms.  The  Mon¬ 
tana  hog,  first  known  as  the  'Tlamprace,” 
is  a  solid  black  hog  now  officially  called 
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WE  ARE  THE  OHLT  FENCE  COMPANY  IMPORTING 
FRENCH  WOVEN  PICKET  FENCE  DIRECT  FROM  FRANCE 


DAVID  TevDiKA  •  Eft.  1918  20XlKid  BD^MALVEW  PJL 
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Thera’s  always  plenty  of  work  for  Wisconsin  Air- 
Cooled  Engines  to  do  around  the  modern  farm, 
dairy  or  orchard.  Whether  it's  bucking  cordwood, 
operating  a  hammer  mill,  seed  cleaner,  corn  and 
grain  elevator,  meat-  and  bone-chopper,  pumping 
water  in  below  zero  weather  ...  or  any  one  of 
a  great  many  other  jobs  you  can  think  of  .  .  . 
you  can  usually  put  a  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine 
to  good  use  at  any  time. 

But  regardless  of  what  you  want  an  engine  for, 
there  is  a  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine  of  the 
right  size  and  power  to  fit  the  job,  within  a  2  to 
30  H.P.  range.  You  never  have  any  cooling  chores 
or  troubles  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  heavy- 
duty  design  and  construction  are  your  assurance 

»of  MOST  HORSEPOWER  HOURS  of  on- 
the-job  service  —  and  that’s  what  you 
pay  for  when  you  buy  an  engine. 
Write  for  complete  descriptive  folder  — 
and  ask  your  local  dealer  about  Wis¬ 
consin  Engines.  Or  write  for  the  name 
and  address  of  our  nearest  distributor. 


Handling  corn  with  Winchostnr  Convnyor. 
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TO  FENCE 


Either  barbed  wire  armed  at  top,  or 
plain.  Atlas  Fence  resists  trespass  and 
keeps  your  own  within.  Proof  against 
climbing  or  destruction,  it  serves  night 
and  day,  year  after  year.  Years  longer 
lasting — electrolytic  application  of  pro¬ 
tective  rust-proof  coating  puts  the  heavy 
steel  core  exactly  in  the  center  of  every 
wire.  Advisory  service  available  from 
offices  in  principal  cities.  Skilled  erect¬ 
ing  crews  install  all  our  fences.  Catalog 
upon  request. 

ATLAS  FENCE  COMPANY 

Venango  A  Gaul  Sts.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 
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y  ro  THE  touch  o/^ 


The  Titlivator  not  only  it 
the  finest  cultivating  methoH 
today  but  also  the  cheope:t 
known  mechonizpH  method 
for  row  crop  cultivation,  its 
accuracy  is  unsurpassed.  In  ONc  opera* 
tion  it  completely  destroys  weeds,  elim* 
inating  bond  weeding  and  labor  necessory 
to  produce  row  crept.  Any  combination 
of  row  widths  con  be  cultivated  accurate* 
ly  .  .  .  the  Tiliivator  handles  eosily  .  .  . 
adjustable  to  row  spacing  and  row 
widths  with  simple  adjustment  for  uni¬ 
form  depths.  Cultivoting  may  be  done 
close  to  the  row  as  the  Td/ivafor  responds  quickly  and  occur- 
otely  to  the  touch  of  the  levers  even  wiien  cultivating  at 
3  P.  H.  Write  for  complete  details. 

ARIENS-TILLER— the  original  all  American  all-purpose  tiller 
end  cultivating  com-  ^  ^ 

bine  •  •  .  the  only 
tiller  with  full  horse¬ 
power  motor,  designed 
for  heavy  duty  service 
...  9  H.  P.  in  Model 
E  illustrated  here. 
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ARIEN£ 

TILLER 


ARIENS  COMPANY  vvis'consTn 


Montana  Number  One,  and  is  duly  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  Inbred  Livestock  Registry- 
.\ssociation,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul  1, 
Minn. 

In  1936,  three  hrst  generation  Ameri¬ 
can-born  Landrace  boars  and  13  sows 
were  shipped  from  Beltsville  to  the  L’.  S. 
Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station  at 
Miles  City,  Montana.  These  were  crossed 
with  purebred  unbtdted  Hampshires. 
Later  seven  more  Landrace  purebreds 
were  shipped  out  for  back-crossing.  The 
result  of  this  breeding  program  is  an 
animal  whose  ancestral  genes  are  5.’)  per 
cent  Landrace  and  45  per  cent  Hamp- 
shin*.  Though  Montana  Number  One  has 
a  far  smaller  share  of  Landrace  genes 
than  the  Beltsville  lines,  its  performance 
compares  favorably  with  theirs  in  many 
respects.  Litters  have  averaged  10.6  pigs 
farrowed  with  8.1  pigs  weaned.  Rate  of 
gain  from  weaning  to  maturity  has  aver¬ 
aged  better  than  1.4  per  day.  Carcass 
quality  has  been  high,  the  primal  cuts 
averaging  47.1  p>er  cent  of  live  weight  at 
market  age. 

Landrace  genes  appear  in  the  famous 
Minnesota  Number  One.  develojM'd  from 
parent  stocks  of  Landrace  and  Tamworth 
purebreds.  Here  again,  to  quote  Prof.  L. 
M.  Winters  who  developed  the  breed,  the 
objective  was  “to  stay  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  types  and  breeds  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country,  on  the  theoiA-  that 
a  line  developed  from  such  a  foundation 
might  be  expected  to  cross  well  with  the 
stock  in  this  ,  countiA’.  Farmers’  reports 
verify  this  expectation.” 

Minnesota  Number  Two  was  dev’el- 
oped  later  for  two  reasons.  First.  Prof. 
Winters  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
kind  of  breeding  program  which  had 
succeeded  once  would  succeed  a  second 
time,  for  he  b<‘lieves  that  in  the  future 
many  good  new’  lines  can  be  developed 
on  the  foundation  of  existing  breeds.  Sec¬ 
ond,  he  wanted  to  develop  a  line  that 
would  cross  well  with  Number  One.  For 
this  purpose  he  chose  Yorkshire  and  Po¬ 
land  China  as  the  parent  stocks. 

Both  these  closed  lines  have  crossed 
exceptionally  well  with  each  of  6ve  im¬ 
proved,  inbred  lines  of  Poland  Chinas  also 
develojx’d  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station.  Both  the  closed  lines  themselves 
and  the  crossbreds  are  unusually  thrifty 
and  rate  far  higher  than  the  standard 
domestic  breeds  in  carcass  quality. 

Perhaps  two  other  new  “pure  breeds” 
have  a  place  in  this  story.  One  is  being 
developed  from  a  foundation  of  Land- 
race  and  Berkshire  parent  stock  by  th«- 
University  of  Maryland  cooperating  with 
the  U.S.D.A.  This  work  is  being  done  at 
Blakeford  Farms,  Queenstown,  Md.  An¬ 
other  is  a  white  strain  built  on  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Landrace  and  Chester  White  at 
Pullman,  Washington. 

Where  does  the  farmer  6t  into  this  pic¬ 
ture?  .\n  example  of  how  fanners  can  do 
so  to  get  full  beneht  of  the  principle  of 


You'll  save  up  lo  SIO  per 
ton  on  feed  alone  with  a 
Scottdel!  And  you'll  save 
time  . . .  raise  healthier  live¬ 
stock  . . .  increase  milk  yield 
through  a  well-balanced 
feed  mixture  free  from  toxic 
weed  seeds.  Scottdel  mixers 
are  available  in  four  models 
and  three  sizes,  with  or 
without  power  unit.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet, 
with  pewur  unit  $210  up 

SCOTTDEL,  Inc. 

DEPT.  J.  SW ANTON,  OHIO 
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HAMSTERS 


The  new  wonder 
animals  from  Syria, 
called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets ...  Every¬ 
one  wants  them... Labo¬ 
ratories  need  thousands. 
Clean,  odorless.  Raise 
anywhere.  Profitable  and  interesting. 
Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


MAKE  $1000  A  MONTH 
IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  GIVES  YOU 
^  EXTRA  CASH  IN  “OFF-SEASON” 

TAKE  Toor  BELSAW  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill  right  to  the  trees— turn  out  valu¬ 
able  lumber  for  local  yarda,  all  kinds 
of  building  material— do‘'cuitom  saw¬ 
ing"  for  neighbors  ^Thousands  of  satisfied  owners.  One 
writei;  "I  make  *1000  00  a  month,  and  do  it  easy!”  No  crew 
needed.  Power  with  old  auto  en¬ 
gine  or  tractor.  Fast  mechanical 
feed,  poeitive  top  dogs,  steel  con¬ 
struction  safety  features.  Begin¬ 
ners  get  excellent  results  at  once. 
BELSAWS  last  a  lifetime.  Low  factoi7- 
^.you  price  .pay  only  *02.60  down.  Build 
big-profit  bnsiness  Send  postcard  for 
>  FKEE  BOOK,  "How  To  Make  Lumber. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

57A  Field  Bldg.,  31 S  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


BILTMORE  JERSEYS 

■reeding  Better  Jerseys  Since  1B97 


BILTMORE  FARMS 

Biltmore  INeor  Athevlllel,  North  Corolino 
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“hybrid  vigor”  is  Prof.  Winters’  suggestion  of  four  ways  in  which 
fanners  can  use  the  various  Minnesota  lines,  A  similar  program 
can  be  followed  with  the  Montana  hog. 

1.  The  alternate  use  of  Minnesota  Number  One  and  Number 
Two  boars. 

2.  The  alternate  use  of  Minnesota  Number  One  boars  with 
any  of  the  five  inbred  lines  of  Poland  China  hogs. 

3.  The  rotation  breeding  of  Minnesota  Number  One  and 
Number  Two  with  any  of  the  five  lines  of  Poland  Chinas. 

4.  The  use  of  the  inbred  boars  of  any  of  these  seven  lines  on 
farm  herds. 

I'he  F.\RM  QU.^RTERLY  will  supply  lists  of  breeders  of 
Minnesota  Number  One  and  Number  Fwo  in  your  area. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  in  charge  of  the  .Animal  Husbandry'  Division 
at  Beltsville,  sounds  a  note  of  warning  for  all  fanners  interested 
in  the  streamlined  pig  of  the  future.  He  says,  “Selective  breeding 
will  improve  meat  yi(‘ld  and  reduce  the  lard  yield,  but  remember 
that  ANY  pig  will  get  too  fat  if  you  feed  it  long  enough;  market 
yours  at  225  pounds  or  lighter,  live  weight.” 

THE  AUTHOR — Alfred  H.  Sinks  has  made  a  livin;^  for  25  years  interpreting  science 
for  the  lay  reader.  His  articles  show  thorough  research  and  a  profound  respect  for 
truth  and  fart.  He  has  a  farm  in  the  famous  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  area  and  he 
dues  his  most  entertaining  writing  on  farm  subjects. 


FOOT  ROT 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

in  the  country,  for  there’s  certainly  plenty  of  air  out  there.  How¬ 
ever,  those  well  ventilated  country'  surroundings  also  include 
cjuite  a  few  places  where  there  isn’t  much  air.  How  about  mud 
and  manure,  which  certainly  meet  specifications  by  furnishing 
damp  and  dark  hiding  places  for  fastidious  bacteria?  And  how 
about  the  barnyard?  .And  the  rotten  manure  piles?  And  the  old 
mud  holes  in  the  pasture?  And  those  low  places  around  the 
tanks?  .And  the  swamp  pasture?  And  the  edges  of  the  brook? 

After  the  germs  get  into  the  feet  through  a  cut  or  scratch, 
nature  teams  up  with  them  by  providing  comfortable  quarters. 
Wounds  have  a  tendency  to  scab  over,  thus  scaling  out  air  so 
that  one  important  requirement  is  met.  Once  sealed  over,  the 
depths  of  a  cut  are  pretty  certain  to  be  both  dark  and  moist; 
another  favorable  break  for  necrophorus.  As  time  goes  on,  pus 
formation  helps  to  improve  an  already  ideal  set-up  for  the  germs. 

Now,  as  the  text  books  say,  let  us  take  a  tour  with  the  foot  rot 
germ,  tracing  it  from  the  mud  through  to  the  time  when  it  is 
causing  a  bad  case  of  foot  rot.  We’ll  start  with  a  happy,  innocent 
old  cow.  In  the  interests  of  getting  something  to  eat  she  goes 
sauntering  around  the  landscape,  and  eventually  steps  on  some¬ 
thing  that  breaks  the  skin  of  her  foot.  It  may  be  a  sharp  stone 
or  a  piece  of  glass  or  alfalfa  stubble  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  things. 

The  injury  smarts  a  little,  but  the  cow  generally  keeps  on 
with  her  browsing.  Eventually  she  sticks  the  injured  foot  into 
filth.  Maybe  the  injury  orcurs  at  a  time  when  seasonal  rains 
are  making  the  whole  farm  a  sea  of  mud.  Or  it  may  be  the  driest 
part  of  the  summer  when  the  cows  hang  around  in  the  shade 
along  the  bank  of  the  meadow  creek.  It  may  even  happen  in 
the  winter  when  they  stand  all  day  in  wet  manure. 

The  chances  are  good  that  necrophorus  germs  are  present  in 
the  mud  or  manure.  Once  smeared  into  the  wound,  the  germs 
lose  little  time  in  setting  up  living  quarters  and  raising  large 
families. 

That  is  the  general  belief  as  to  how  foot  rot  gets  started.  Now 
what  to  do  about  it? 

No  veterinarian  just  at  present  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
pick  out  any  one  treatment  and  recommend  it  as  the  best.  This 
is  because  the  necrophorus  germ  isn’t  particularly  hard  to  kill 
when  it  can  be  reached.  For  another  thing,  practically  every 
stockman  and  his  neighbor  has  a  pet  treatment  that  is  effective 
against  foot  rot  in  cattle.  It  may  be  chlorine  or  copper  sulphate 
or  carbolic  acid  or  creosote  or  pine  tar  or  any  one  of  a  hundred 
other  products.  It  may  or  may  not  call  for  ingenius  methods  of 
bandaging  the  foot  to  keep  it  clean  and  dry.  Deeper  infections 
are  a  lot  harder  to  take  care  of  than  those  that  are  little  more 
than  skin  deep.  Deeper  infections  are  not  likely  to  be  cured  by 
any  of  the  standard  methods  of  treatment. 


DEALER. 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE. 


Put  AIR  to  work  on  your 
farm  . . .  but  be  sure  to  get  an  air 
compressor  big  enough  to  really 
do  farm  work  . . .  painting,  spray¬ 
ing,  filling  tires,  cleaning, 
dusting,  lubricating  machinery. 
Wayne  offers  Packaged  Units  of 
Power  .  . .  dependable,  man-size, 
tank-mounted  compressors  like 
you  find  in  filling  stations  every¬ 
where,  not  toys.  Wheel  them  any¬ 
where  there’s  a  1 1 0  v.  outlet, 
save  labor,  time  and  money  in 
scores  of  farm  operations.  Built  to 
give  years  of  automatic,  trouble 
free  service.  Other  units  up  to 
10  H.  P.  Gasoline  models  avail¬ 
able.  Reasonably  priced.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  giving  his  name. 


THE  WAYNE  PUMP  CO.^ 

530  TECUMSEH  ST.  FORT  WAYNE  4  ,  IND. 

Fleas*  send  lileratwr*  describing  your  line 
of  electric  and  gasoline  powered  air  compres¬ 
sors  for  farms. 


NAML 
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Just  imagine  a  colony  of  germs  sevi-ral 
million  strong  and  multiplying  by  the 
second,  doing  business  several  inches  deep 
in  a  foot.  The  old  original  injury  may  have 
long  since  healed  over,  and  the  infected 
area  may  be  entirely  walled  in  by  perfectly 
healthy  tissue.  How  in  the  world  is  anyone 
goinc  to  know  just  where  the  germs  are 
located  in  that  swollen  foot?  Even  if  thev 
did,  how  to  get  into  such  a  place  with  dis¬ 
infectants  to  kill  the  trouble-makers  is  a 
poser  for  the  average  person.  It  isn’t  lik»‘lv 
that  soaking  the  foot  in  some  kind  of  solu¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  enough. 

For  such  cases  there  are  at  present  two 
effective  methods  of  treatment.  The  first 
one  consists  of  giving  certain  sulfa  drugs 
by  mouth  or  the  sodium  salts  of  such  drugs 
by  way  of  the  jugular  vein.  In  either  case 
the  sulfa  is  picked  up  by  the  blood  stream 
and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  That 
means  that  the  site  of  foot  rot  infection  is 
reached,  regardless  of  how  deep  it  may  be 
in  the  hoof.  The  drug  then  kills  off  the  n(‘- 
crophorus  germs,  and  there  is  no  blind  cut¬ 
ting  and  stabbing  to  get  the  area  opened 
up  for  treatment. 

The  second  and  more  drastic  treatment 
consists  of  amputating  one  of  the  claws  at 
the  top  of  the  hoof.  When  this  is  done  th<' 
foot  is  really  opened  up  so  it  can  be  cleaned 
out.  Pus  is  drained  off  and  air  is  allowed 
to  get  in  so  that  conditions  are  no  longer 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  necrophorus 
germs.  \N’hen  kept  bandaged  the  foot  soon 
heals,  and  the  animal  gets  along  nicely 
with  only  one  toe  instead  of  the  customary 
two.  .Aside  from  giving  the  foot  a  peculiar 
appearance,  the  cow'  is  not  injured. 

A'eterinarians  are  inclining  more  and 
more  to  the  use  of  sodium  sulfapyridine  , 
given  by  vein.  They  like  it  because  it  is 
easier  than  wrestling  with  an  animal,  and 
maybe  getting  a  lump  on  the  head  while 
monkeying  around  with  a  sore  foot.  The 
owner  likes  it  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  works  in  about  98'' r  of  the 
cases,  which  is  a  rare  average  for  any  kind 
of  treatment  for  any  kind  of  disease.  Re¬ 
sults  are  generally  evident  in  24  hours  as 
shown  by  less  lameness  and  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  treated  animal.  Then, 
too.  there  is  nothing  for  the  owner  to  do 
other  than  help  hold  the  animal  while  the 
sulfapyridine  solution  runs  into  the  vein. 
No  casting  of  cows  that  may  be  heavy  with 
calf,  no  cutting  or  trimming  of  feet,  no 
daily  soaking  or  doctoring,  no  bandages 
to  put  on  or  take  off — it’s  quite  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  ways  of  treating 
foot  rot.  .As  a  general  rule  only  one  treat¬ 
ment  is  requin*d.  This  consists  of  one  pint 
of  a  12''r  sodium  sulfapyridine  solution.  > 
In  exceptionally  bad  cases  the  treatment 
may  have  to  be  repeated  a  week  or  so  later, 
but  second  shots  arc  seldom  needed.  The 
average  cost  for  one  treatment  is  about 
six  dollars  depending  on  the  distance  the 
vet  must  travel. 

Prevention 

Since  wounds  are  necessaiy  to  start  foot 
rot  trouble,  common  sense  says  to  start 
out  by  doing  away  with  all  objects  on  the 
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DUBOIS 


WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


Affords  privacy  and  protaction.  Beautifias  and  scraans 
from  automobila  qiara.  For  country  astata,  suburban  home, 
city  lot  or  panthouse.  Makas  a  lovely  background  for 
qardan  vines  and  plants.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  to  erect. 
Never  requires  painting.  Lasts  for  a  generation. 

3  styles — Close  Woven— Close  Cleft 
Open  Cleft 

Heights  I8”  3'  Itt"  4'  11"  *•  t"  «  r 


DUBOIS  <DRi  Jfa£ii)ioncti  ^osit  anb 
i^ail  jFence 

The  favorite  fence  for  suburban  and  country  homes.  Hand 
split  chestnut,  with  either  chestnut  or  locust  posts.  2,  3  or 
4  rail  styles,  4  feet  high,  creosoted  post  ends. 

Write  tor  free  fefdert 

DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Ridgefield,  New  Jersey 
t  3f90  Chevy  Chase  Dr.,  Los  Angeles 


There’s  a  Future 
with 

HOLSTEINS 


Ahll  to  thrive 

cl imatC'S  — large  capacity 

for  economical  feed 

utilization  —  large  calves  liilHIIIM 

—  long  life— high  vol-  - 

ume  production  —  these 

and  many  others  are  -MRBI 

the  reasons  why  Hoi-  > 

steins,  and  especially  jL 

registered  Holsteins,  are  JgJ 

a  most  profitable  breed. 

Get  the  full  story  in 
"THE  HOLSTEIN 
HANDBOOK” 

This  beautifully  illustrated,  52  page  book 
tells  a  story  of  profits  you  will  not  want  to 
miss.  The  book  is  yours  for  only  25c  (Do 
not  send  stamps).  L^se  the  coupon  today . 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSN  OF 
AMERICA 

Box  116  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

1  enclose  25c.  Send  me  "The  Holstein 
Handbook.” 


Name. 


Address. 


Post  Office. 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  and  TREES 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
Box  1(^1  k .  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


Famous 

COVER 
Keeps  You 


All  Weather 
Top  Optional 
At  Low  Extra  Cost 


tm  Back  Panel 
Optional  At 
Low  Extra  Cost 


Keep  warm  while  doing  tractor  work!  Get 
a  famous  COVER  that’s  custom- 

fit  for  your  tractor.  Converts  to  a  complete 
cab,  if  desired.  Use  the  Top  in  summer  as 
sun  and  rain  protector.  Back  Panel  &  Top  Jit 
any  I9iS-i9-50CN  Series  .(SOMFORp  COV¬ 
ER.  See  your  dealer  or  write . . . 


.COMfOrr^  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

BaarinK  Oistribiitors  Co. 

1919  CC  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


YOUR 

ISSUE 

Ready  for  Mailing 


Every  milk  producer  should  have 
a  copy.  Make  request  today. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  CORP 

DEPT.  M,  ALBANY  6,  NEW  YORK 


BUY  OUR  BEARING  AGE 
‘State  Inspected ’STOCK  ^ 

Have  fruit  to  oat  and  sell  within 
60  days,  this  year.  Why  WAITT^fl^^B 

Learn  all  about  our 
MORTGAGE  -  LIFTER. 

Early  Rlack  Raspberry. 

NEW  FAIR- HAVEN  gMD|n 
peach. Cultivated  BLUE- 
BERRIES 


_  large  as  a 

nickel.  Easy  to  grow. 

Thornless  BO  Y.SENBERRY.^^PWI 
THORNLESS  Red  Raspberry.  V|r 
MORRISON  Black  Raspberry  (late),  w 
Large  as  a  quarter.  DWARF  fruit 
trees.  CHESTNUT,  FILBERTand 
WALNUT  trees.  ‘‘MIRACLE”  jS® 
Plum.  NEW  STREAMLINER 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Fruitin  VBj 
60 days:  3  crops  in  18  months;  bears^pnl 
July  to  Winter;  delicious  flavor. 

10  other  varieties.  Also  Yellow  Rasp-  w 
berry.  White  Blackberry,  Hansen  Bush 
Cherry,  Valentine  Rhubarb,  Roses, 

Shrube,  Evergreens,  "Mams",  Per-.-  r~  - 
ennials,  Everblooming  Climb- WUlTi 
ing  Rows,  Cross  seed,  cnn 

Priee  Winning 


preniisrs  that  an-  capable  of  causing  foot 
injuries.  There  isn’t  much  excuse  for 
wire,  broken  bottles,  pieces  of  tin,  and 
other  assorted  junk  being  scattered  around 
in  the  pasture  or  cow  lot.  I'hat  goes  too 
for  sharp  stones  and  cinders  which  are 
sometimes  unloaded  in  cowpaths  and 
barnyards  to  fill  mud  holes. 

Well,  suppose  we’ve  been  good  owners 
who  have  done  our  best  to  prevent  foot 
injuries.  With  all  this  d<*ne.  then-  still  is 
this  matter  of  mud.  In  spite  of  our  best 
efforts,  th(‘re  are  still  going  to  be  a  f<-w 
foot  injuries  around  the  place.  A  pn-ven- 
tion  program  calls  for  doing  something 
about  necrophorus  hangouts. 

The  best  of  famu-rs  can’t  do  much 
about  the  weather,  so  there  will  always  he 
times  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  the 
average  farm  will  be  all  mud.  However, 
the  dirtiest  of  all  places  at  such  times  is 
the  barnyard,  and  we  can  do  something 
about  that. 

The  most  satisfactory-  barnyard,  of 
course,  is  one  of  concrete.  However,  most 
of  us  will  never  be  able  to  have  one  of 
that  kind,  so  we’ll  have  to  figure  out 
something  to  do  that  will  give  us  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  substitute.  A  common  and  prac¬ 
tical  measure  consists  of  draining  the  yard. 
It  doesn’t  have  to  be  an  elaborate  engi¬ 
neering  project  with  tiling  and  all  the 
trimmings.  An  entirely  satisfactory  drain¬ 
age  system  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
wide  shallow  ditch  sloping  off  in  the  right 
direction. 

If  the  lay  of  the  land  prevents  drainage. 


there  is  still  th<-  old  prai  tice  of  hauling  in 
materials  to  cover  up  the  mud  and  so 
build  a  dr\-  surface.  The  use  of  sharp 
stones  or  cinders  for  this  purpose  is  m»t 
recommended.  I'he  best  choice  for  the 
job,  unless  you  can  put  in  concrete,  is 
sand  and  smooth  creek  gravel. 

With  the  barnyard  taken  care  of.  there 
are  still  those  pasture  mud  holes  to  con¬ 
sider,  Usually  there  is  one  of  two  things 
to  do  with  such  places.  First  of  all,  it  may 
be  possible  to  drain  them.  If  the  spot  is 
tfX)  low  or  the  presence  of  a  spring  pn-- 
vents  drainage,  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  fencing  them  off  so  cattle  can’t 
tramp  through  them.  We  realize  that  there 
sometimes  isn’t  much  to  be  done  when  a 
whole  bottom  pasture  of  marsh  land  is 
involved.  However,  a  little  figuring  will 
often  show  how  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  mud 
that  may  otherwise  cause  foot  rot  in  cat¬ 
tle  and  other  troubles,  since  mud  can  also 
support  oth(‘r  bacteria  which  cause  mastitis 
and  a  variety  of  infections. 

THE  AUTHOR  — Dr.  Jack  Bailey  nerds  no  intr<Kliirtion 
to  h'arm  Quarterly  readers,  for  he  has  l)cen  vsilh  the 
iiiavazlne  as  a  prartiral,  authoritative  author  on  the  ills 
of  farm  stock  since  the  first  issue.  Cows  and  their  health 
are  his  special  interest,  since  he  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farm,  and  is  nowr  ministering  to 
some  of  the  fine  herds  in  that  state. 


DAISY  (^aXtie 


DELIVERY  O.NE  TO 

THREE  DAYS  POSiPAlU 

No.  21— FOR  NECK.  Adjast- 
able  chain.  Numbered  both 
sides.  S11.5S  per  dosen. 

No.  17— FOR  IIORN.S.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $8.00  per 
doien. 

No.  25M  — .Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rinr 
Fasteners.  $6.50  per  dosen. 

No.  38— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper  por¬ 
tion  strap:  lower  portion 
chain.  $12.58  per  dosen. 
No.25 — norBI.E  pr  ATE 
ALL  CHAIN  MARKER. 
SOLID  BRASS  .MARK¬ 
ER  PLATES,  numbered 
both  sides.  Chain  is  brass 
plated.  Weisht.  1  lb. 
each. 

Price:  $14.50  per  dosen 

ample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Oept.  11,  Box  7  Hnntinftoa.  Indixax 


MUITIFLORA  ROSES 

FOR 

FENCING  AND  HEDGES 

500,000  Seedlings 
1c  to  6c  according  to  six* 

Write  now  for  planting 

and  growing  instructions — they  sell  out  early 

BROWNELL  ROSES 

LiniE  COMPTON,  RHODE  ISLAND 


The  better  the  barn  \ 
The  better  the  farm  \ 


A  “Rilco  farmstead”  is  becoming 
another  way  of  saying  a  “better 

farm”.  And  it’s  not  just  that  Rilco  buildings  make  a  farm 
l(ntk  better — they  increase  farm  efficiency  and  farm  value. 

Rilco  construction  offers  important  values.  \X’ide  post- 
free  areas  simplify  problems  of  storage,  heating  and  interior 
arrangements  for  modern  labor-saving  equipment.  Rilco 
Rafters ,  continuous  from  foundation  to  roof  rid  ge,  give  space 
with  strength.  Rafters  are  delivered  pre-cut  and  drilled 
and  are  fastened  at  the  ridge  and  foundation  with  pre¬ 
engineered  metal  connectors. 

Every  detail  of  Rilco  construction  is  “farm  engineered” 
for  a  successful  farm  operation.  It’s  no  wonder  that  the 
“Rilco  farmstead”  is  becoming  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
rural  scene. 

The  new  Rilco  Farm  Catalog  illustrates  Rilco  Rafters 
for  all  types  of  farm  buildings.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


RlUO 


WORKS  WONDERS  WITH  WOOD 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1396  First  National  Bank  Building  •  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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These  are  not  peanut  size  miniature 
l»iill>s  i>ut  our  finest  mixed  GIAN  1  Dar¬ 
wins— famous  Stumpp  &  Walter  Exhi¬ 
bition  Tulifis  to  fill  your  garden  with  glori¬ 
ous  color  next  spring.  Over  200  varieties  in 
every  imaginable  variance  of  brilliant  tulip 
colors:  reds,  blues,  yellows,  purples,  etc. 


Prepaid  East  of  the  Mississippi 


FREE  FALL  CATALOGUE 


tig,  celer-illutlrat*<l  book  of  flowering  bulb( 
and  shrwbt  to  plant  this  fall  for  tpringtimo 
beauty. 


132  Church  St.,  Dept.  FO,  New  York  fl,  N.  Y. 


In  your  crossbreeding  program, 
be  sure  to  select  your  Purebred 
Brahman  herd  sire  from  breeding 
stock  whose  beef-producing  abil¬ 
ity  is  unsurpassed,  os  shown  by 
the  calves  pictured  above. 

For  a  good  selection  of  choice 
yearlings,  priced  reasonably,  we 
invite  you  to  contact  us. 

•  •  • 

NORRIS  CATTLE  CO. 

R.  G.  “tab"  Herrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 
Ocala  Florida 


.M.4RCH  OF  THE  SPITTLE  BUG 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

farmers  discover  the  insect  and  identify 
him  in  time  to  apply  the  best  control 
measures,  (2)  if  they  do  decide  there  is 
a  need  for  action  they  seldom  have  the 
necessary  spraying  and  dusting  equipment. 

The  first  step  is  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  field  should  be  sprayed  or  dusted. 

Dr.  Parks  says  that  if  there  is  spittle  on 
every  third  clover  or  alfalfa  plant  it  is 
time  to  go  into  action.  He  recommends 
the  use  of  benzene  hexachloride  at  the 
immature  stage  when  the  insects  are  en¬ 
cased  in  spittle.  DDT  will  not  kill  the 
young  efficiently.  Benzene  hexachloride. 
commonly  called  BHC,  .should  be  applied 
early,  preferably  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  May  in  Ohio,  and  slightly  later 
in  Michigan.  The  lapse  of  time  between 
spraying  or  dusting  and  the  harvesting  of 
the  forage  crop  will  give  the  chemical 
time  to  lose  its  potency.  This  is  important 
since  the  Pure  Food  &  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  frowns  on  the  presence  of  BHC  in 
foods  and  feed,  and  it  can  show  up  in 
cooked  foods  or  even  milk  when  applied 
too  soon  before  harvest.  Early  application 
is  especially  important  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

BHC  can  be  applied  either  as  a  dust 
or  as  a  liquid  spray.  If  dust  is  used  the 
field  should  be  treated  with  25  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  BHC  carrv’ing  0.5  per  cent 
gamma  isomer,  either  with  a  power  duster 
or  an  airplane. 

I-ow  pressure  sprayers  have  met  with 
little  success  in  applying  BHC  spray.  The 
sprayer  should  apply  150  gallons  to  the 
acre  at  400  to  500  pounds  pressure,  which 
will  drive  the  spray  downward  into  the 
plants.  In  mixing  the  spray  use  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  BHC  powder  carrv’ing 
6  per  cent  gamma  isomer  for  each  100 
gallons  of  water. 

The  following  rules  should  guide  the 
farmer  in  his  use  of  the  chemical :  ( 1 ) 
Don’t  apply  to  berries  within  two  weeks 
of  the  first  picking.  (2)  Don’t  use  on 
pastures.  (3)  Don’t  apply  to  hay  crops 
within  three  weeks  of  cutting.  (4)  Don’t 
breathe  the  dust  more  than  necessary  and 
use  care  in  handling  either  dust  or  spray. 

Benzene  hexachloride  should  not  be 
used  for  spittle  bug  after  the  first  of  June. 

.\t  that  time  the  bugs  are  beginning  to 
mature,  and  during  most  of  June  part  of  j 
them  will  be  adults  and  pant  of  them  j 
will  be  nxmiphs.  During  this  pieriod  the 
BHC  will  kill  only  those  which  still 
haven’t  graduated  to  the  adult  class. 

One  other  chemical  recommended  by 
scientists  for  the  control  of  spittle  bug  in 
place  of  BHC  is  toxaphene,  or  chlorinated 
camphene,  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  and  ' 
a  half  quarts  per  acre  after  the  spittle 
masses  are  seen  on  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  plants.  This  is  the  chemical  suggested 
for  the  job  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  | 
It  should  not  be  applied  to  crops  that  will  , 
be  fed  to  stock. 


1950  EDITION 

GERARD  K.  KLYN'S 

OEIIGHTFUL 


Every  page  in  full  color. 
Describes  82  famous-name 
roses.  Features  the  spectacular 
beauty  of  the  four  varieties  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  National  Rose  Jury 
as  listed  below; 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
1950  ALL-AMCRICA  AWARD  ROSES 

Fashion  — exquisite  new  Floribunda  rose; 
color  unknown  before  in  roses  —  coral 
pink  overlaid  with  gold.  (Plant  Pat.  7891  $2.00 

Capistrano  —  vigorous  hybrid  tea  rose  of 
intense  lovely  fragrance;  rose  pink.  (Pat. 

App.  For)  .  2.50 

Sutter’s  CoM  —  long-pointed  buds;  hybrid 
tea  rose;  copper -colored  with  pink  shad¬ 
ing.  (Pat.  App.  For)  .  2.50 

Mission  Bells— hybrid  tea  rose;  salmon  pink 
flowers  often  5  Vi"  across.  (Pat.  App.  For)  2.50 

All  four  regularly  priced  at .  $9.50 

SPECIALLY  PRlCED-all  four .  S.15 

Postpaid  anyuhtrt  in  U.  S,  A.  y_.. 

Northern-grou'H. 

GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM. 

Shipped  in  time  for  Fall  or  Spring 
1  planting. 


GERARD  K.  KLYN,  INC. 


90  HOPKINS  RO.  MENTOR.  0. 


THE  TRACTOR  TO  BUY 
For  Lasting 

Economy  and  Efficiency! 


Is  this  tentolional  all-in-one  mobile  power 
unit,  useful  every  day  in  yeor  —  6  hp.  Wis- 
con.in  — No  WAlKiNC,  pushing  or  strain¬ 
ing— Send  NOW  for  Free  Folder  OF  for 
ALL  THE  BEAVER  FACTS. 


BEAVER 

iriVM  TIACTOI  CO  .  IMC  .  STRATFORB,  COHN 


DIG  HOLES 

SITTING  DOWN 


Digging  by  hand  is  os  obsolete  os  the  horse  and  buggy. 
No  more  bock  aches,  tired  muscles  and  calloused  hands. 
The  Donuser  Digger  attachment  for  popular  mokes  of 
tractors  it  turo,  automatic  and  fasti  Quality  built;  Tim¬ 
ken  bearings;  augers  4"  to  24";  dig  any  size  hole  — 530 
to  600  per  day.  Writ#  Dept.  U. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO.,  Fulton,  Me. 


DICCEH 
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To  kill  The  Adults 

The  adult  spittle  bug,  no  longer  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  spittle,  can  be  killed  with 
DDT.  Dr.  Parks  says  a  three  per  cent 
dust  spread  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  to 
the  acre  will  do  the  job.  The  safety  rule 
with  DDT  is  that  the  dust  should  not  be 
applied  to  a  crop  less  than  three  weeks 
before  it  is  harvested.  With  all  the  quest¬ 
ions  presently  being  asked  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  damage  DD  F  can  do  to  food  for 
human  consumption,  and  in  view  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  DDT,  the  three  weeks 
time  limit  should  never  be  cut  short. 

One  good  machine  for  applying  DDT  or 
liHC  dust  to  meadow  crops  is  an  airplane. 
S('veral  Ohio  farmers  tried  the  aerial  at¬ 
tack  method  during  the  past  year  and 
pronounced  it  successful.  M.  J.  Kern  of 
Champaign  County  had  a  22  acre  alfalfa 
field  that  he  thought  he  was  going  to  lose 
to  the  spittle  bug  until  he  had  an  airplane 
come  in  to  treat  it.  Kern  hired  the  V’an 
Wert  Aerial  Dusting  Service  in  V’an  Wert, 
Ohio.  That  was  on  May  12  and  the  spittle 
bugs  were  still  in  the  spittle.  This  calk'd 
for  BHC.  The  field  was  dusted  with  300 
pounds  of  the  chemical  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  bug.  Dr.  Parks  went  to  see  the 
field  the  following  day  and  found  that 
only  those  spittle  masses  in  the  top  half  of 
the  plants  had  disappeared.  A  few  hours 
later,  however,  there  was  a  rain  and  the 
dust  washed  down  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  plants  and  killed  the  remainder  of  the 
bugs.  After  the  spraying  the  field  was 
clear  of  spittle  bugs,  but  near  the  Kern’s 
farm  house,  where  the  dust  hadn’t  fallen, 
the  bug  was  still  holding  out  in  numbers. 

The  cost  of  airplane  spraying  for  DDT 
dust  or  BHC  is  usually  under  $2.23  an 
acre  which  includes  the  price  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal.  Standard  price  for  the  airplane’s  serv¬ 
ices  is  four  cents  a  pound  for  spreading 
the  dust. 


Aerial  Attack 

The  Van  Wert  Aerial  Dusting  Service, 
which  dusted  Kern’s  alfalfa  field,  has 
bt'en  dusting  crops  with  planes  for  three 
years.  Norm  McGee,  who  manages  th«' 
business,  will  send  his  planes  any  place 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  or  Michigan 
to  do  a  job.  McGee  dusted  a  field  in 
southern  Ohio  where  there  was  a  spittle 
bug  infestation  in  an  alfalfa-clover  field. 
He  flew  at  about  73  miles  an  hour  and 
kept  the  wheels  just  far  enough  off  th(‘ 
ground  to  stay  airborne.  When  he  landed 
after  finishing  the  job  the  farmer  asked 
him  what  was  the  smallest  field  he  would 
attempt  to  dust.  “The  field,”  McGee  said, 
“has  to  be  longer  than  the  airplane.  'Fhese 
planes  will  go  right  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  field  and  climb  a  30  foot  tree  to  get 
out.”  McGee  will  dust  a  field  as  small  as 
two  acres.  The  plane  and  pilot  can  cover 
in  a  few  minutes  what  it  would  take  a 
regular  spraying  rig  all  day  to  do. 

The  procedure  for  the  farmer  is  simple. 
He  notices  that  the  spittle  bugs,  grass- 


Turn  Your  WASTE  LAND  into  MONEY 


— while  you  accumulate  firewood,  fence  posts  and  other  salable  items.  Put 
every  acre  to  work.  With  the  Ottawa  Buzz-Master  you  can  clear  one  to 
three  acres  a  day . . .  add  many  tillable  acres  to  your  farm,  many  dollars  to 
your  bank  account.  The  Ottawa  Buzz-Master  cuts  brush  and  saplings  as 
it  pulls  itself.  Fells  trees.  Buzzes  up  logs.  7V4  H.P.  motor— plenty  of  power 
to  do  the  whole  job.  Two  speeds  for  sawing  heavy  brush  and  for  road  travel. 
Make  big  money  doing  custom  work.  Self-propelled,  can  be  loaded  into 
truck  by  its  own  power.  Mower  attachment.  Post  Hole  Digger  and  other 
attachments  do  many  other  work-saving,  money-saving  jobs.  Henry  Moore 
of  Michigan  says:  “I  clear  three  acres  a  day  or  better  with  my  Buzz-Master, 
For  buzzing  cordwood,  it  can’t  be  beat.”  Guaranteed  Ottawa  quality. 

Write  for  free  printed  matter  and  “factory-to-user”  prices. 
i  The  Greatest  Name  In  Saws 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  6-989  Penn  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


MOWER 


DO  EVERY  JOB 

COMPRESSED  AIR 

Point  Buildings,  boats,  tractors, 
trucks;  refinish  furniture  and  fen¬ 
ders;  inflate  tires;  grease  and 
lubricate  motors,  engines,  imple¬ 
ments.  Destroy  weeds.  Rid  live¬ 
stock,  poultry  and  pens  of  pests 
with  portable  air  power. 

Frnn  Litnraturn  explains  relative  advan¬ 
tages  of  4-cylinder  PRESSURE  QUEEN 
and  single-cylinder  PRESSURE  PRINCESS 
spray  painting  outfits.  Tells  how  to  save 
material,  time  and  money  by  using  the 
proper  outfit  at  the  right  price. 

It  1%  Yours  For  The  Asking 
Write  Today 

THE  CAMPBEU-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON.  O. 


ScientUtd  Sa^:  — 

Never  Plant  Legumes 
Without  Inoculation 


To  assure  maximum  crop  vigor 
and  fertility  restoring  power, 
experts  universally  recommend 
inoculation  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
lespedeza,  peas,  beans,  vetch, 
lupines  and  all  other  legume 
seedings.  Inoculation  costs  only 
a  few  cents  on  acre  with 

BHc1l|iilj!lli|| 


Famous  for  convonionco,  ocenomy  ond  poloncy,  lEGUME- 
AID  is  familiar  to  thousonds  of  formors  os  **Tho  Inocufont 
in  thn  Carton/*  Tho  uniquo  innor- 
linod  pockogo  ofRciontty  delivort 
tho  Bold  tostod,  loborotory  chockod 
stroins  of  nodul#  forming  boctorio 
thot  do  tho  work.  Ask  your  sood 
doolor  for  information,  or  writo 
diroct. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  2,  Ohio 


Tm.  Rtf.  U.S.  Pet.  Off. 


Farming  Is  Profitable 
With  OPEKASit 

An  organization  built  to  furnish  oil  of  the  essential  management  for 
successful  and  profitable  form  production  and  operation. 

Opekosit  supervises  entire  form  operations  including  planning  —  budget¬ 
ing —  selecting  and  directing  personnel — accounting  —  complete  responsi¬ 
bility  of  operation  according  to  plan  approved  by  owner.  Or — 

One  or  more  services  os  needed  to  moke  Your  Farming  Business  profit¬ 
able.  We  con  assist  with  soil  building  planning — equipment  and  form 
building  modernization  —  livestock  organization  —  purchasing  —  marketing — 
workable  form  leases — employee  and  tenant  selection. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

(OffIcM  at 

OPEKASIT  FARM  MAHAOEMENT  -  Lebanon,  Ohio  SSSnSSl.l-’bSS 


Management ' 

Consultation 

Operating  Plons 

Budgets 

Accounting 

Appraisals 
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If  not,  you  may  be  next. 

In  state  after  state  they 
are  “raising  cain”  with 
corn  . . .  $40,000,000 
damage  in  one  state 
alone  last  year.  Now 
is  the  time  to  get  ready 
to  fight  this  menace. 

Get  ’em  before  they  ruin 
your  crop.  How?  With  a 

LANTZ  fillWR 

■«.  n.s.  PM.  M. 

University  agricultural  college  experts 
all  over  the  country  report  that 
CLEAN  PLOWING  is  an  important 
control  factor.  The  Lantz  Kutter 
Kolter  has  been  winning  contests  for 
clean  plowing.  Thou.sands  in  use  prove 
that  it  does  a  clean  job  of  plowing  once 
over.  Easily  attached  to  your  mold- 
board  plow  and  helps  it  cut  through 
and  bury  tough  hybrid  roots  and 
stalks,  .soybeans,  trash  of  all  kinds. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE  AND 
NAME  OF  NEAREST  LANTZ  DEALER 

We  also  manufacture  the  famous  Lantz  Original 
Flezible-Grapple  Hay  Fork.  Handles  loose  hay, 
or  baled  hay  faster  than  an  elevator. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

51  Valperaito,  Indiana 


GROW  HERBS 

For  Your  Own  Table;  As  A  Form 
Specialty ...  To  Sell. 

YOU  CAN  grow  and  use  herbs  successfully! 

"The  HERB  GROITER’S  COMPLETE  KIT” 
sends  you  off  to  a  running  start!  Contains: 

Detailed  cultural  instructions  on  how  to 
plant,  cultivate,  harvest  and  use  herbs.  Specific 
marketing  and  merchandising  instructions  for 
developing  a  home  or  farm  business.  Over  60 
herbs  discussed,  and  the  uses  of  each.  The 
growing  habits  are  explained  in  simple  English 
from  one  grower  to  another.  This  is  the  result 
of  ten  years’  study  and  work  with  herbs.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  students,  scholars,  agricultural  in¬ 
structors.  farmers,  librarians.  Indexed  for  easy 
reference. 

LEARN  HOW  to  make  mixed  herb  blends,  herb 
salts  and  vinegars  for  cooking.  Fragrant  sachets, 
pot-pourri  (rose  jars),  hair  rinses.  Over  100 
ideas  for  merchandising  herbs  or  herb  products. 
Tells  where  to  buy  seeds  and  plants.  Gives 
bibliography  of  books  and  pamphlets  offering 
a  wide  range  of  reference  sources.  This  vast 
store  of  information  has  never  been  offered  in 
one  unit  before. 

INCLUDES:  live  pockets  of  dried  herbs  for  immediate 
use  in  cooking  and  five  varieties  of  seeds  to  sow. 
Next  spring  grow  your  own  seasoning  kerfasi 

Price  complete:  $3.00 

FRAGRANT  HERB  FARM 

3744  Soction  Rood  Silverton  13,  OMe 

“The  Herb  (.rower's  Complete  Kit"  it  an  unusual 
gift  for  yourself  or  friends  who  garden  or  are 
country  pooplo. 


hoppers,  or  leafhoppers  are  getting  so 
thick  in  his  fields  that  there’s  no  time  to 
waste.  He  goes  to  the  phone  and  calls  one 
of  the  dusting  services  now  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  following  morning,  probably 
shortly  after  daylight,  a  plane  lands  in  his 
field,  loads  up  with  insecticide  and  starts 
swooping  back  and  forth  across  the  field. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  dust  is  down,  the 
plane  climbs,  dips  its  wings  and  leaves 
the  bugs  to  their  fate.  The  fanner  can 
still  get  a  day’s  work  done. 

Airplane  dusting  is  best  done  in  the 
early  morning  or  late  evening  when  the 
air  is  quiet.  Working  at  these  two  times 
one  plane  can  spread  from  5,000  to  10,000 
pounds  of  dust  a  day.  It  is  best  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  spittle  bug  infested  area  to  gang 
up  and  order  the  aerial  dusting  service. 

With  the  help  of  airplanes,  modern 
chemicals  and  constant  research  the 
march  of  the  spittle  bug  can  become  his 
funeral  procession. 


CHINCHILLAS 
(Continued  from  page  56) 

^  young,  and  will  insure  a  better  herd. 

When  |)airing  up,  allow  them  plenty  of 
room  to  get  acquainted.  Place  the  pros- 
I  pective  partners  on  the  floor,  or  in  a 
special  mating  pen,  at  least  6'  x  8’.  Place 
a  nest  box  at  each  end  of  the  enclosure. 
Then  leave  them  alone.  Sometimes  they 
will  make  up  immediately.  If  they  are  not 
contentedly  sharing  the  same  nest  box 
within  three  days  introduce  another  male 
to  the  female.  Chinchillas  are  monoga¬ 
mous.  Once  a  mate  is  chosen,  it’s  for  keeps. 

At  the  end  of  the  1 1 1  day  gestation 
i  period  the  female  will  bear  from  one  to 
four  off-spring,  fully  furred,  open-eyed, 
and  with  their  teeth  already  in  place.  The 
I  female  will  average  two  litters  a  year. 

I  Chinchilla  records  should  be  kept  in 
three  parts,  a  pen  card,  office  record,  and 
a  daily  log.  The  pen  card  attached  to  the 
pen,  should  show  the  condition  of  the  fe¬ 
male  at  time  of  littering,  whether  she  suc¬ 
cessfully  nursed  and  raised  her  babies, 
what  tyjje  of  mother  she  was,  condition  at 
time  of  weaning,  and  quality  of  young- 
I  sters  produced. 

The  office  record  card  should  show  the 
I  date  of  birth  of  each  animal,  its  past  and 
I  present  physical  condition,  when  it  was 
paired  and  to  what  mate,  breeding  and  lit¬ 
tering  data,  and  its  pen  location. 

In  addition  to  the  jsen  card  and  the 
record  card,  a  daily  log  should  be  kept. 
This  should  show  births,  deaths,  pairings 
breedings,  moves,  trades,  feeding  sched¬ 
ule,  tempierature  readings,  sick  animals, 
spiecial  treatment  given,  etc. 

Chinchilla  breeders  grade  young  chin¬ 
chillas  on  size  and  vitality.  A  strong  lively 
one  is  rated  “A”  for  vitality;  one  less  so 
is  rated  “B”,  and  a  weak  one  is  rated  “C”. 
Sizes  are  rated  in  the  same  manner.  Large, 
good  looking  youngsters  rate  an  “A”  for 
size,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 


WOULD  YOUR  PLACE 
BE  SAFE? 


•  LiKhtning  causes  3  out  of 
8  farm  fire  losses— 7  times 
as  many  as  spontaneous 
combustion.  Yet  lightning 
never  has  destroyed  any 
building  fully  protected  by 
Security  System.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  PREVENT  light¬ 
ning  strokes.  It  guards 
against  induction  danger  in 
water  systems,  wiring,  air 
ducts.  Security  has  been  pro¬ 
tecting  farms,  schools, 
churches  for  75  years.  Find 
out  now  about  this  life-time 
protection.  Securitv  Mfg.  & 
Contracting  Co.,  Burlington 
5,  Wisconsin. 

SECIIIIITI 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


EASY  EFFICIENT  METHOD 
OF  STUMP  REMOVAL  V 


Now  you  can  burn  out  stumps  and 
roots  four  months  after  treating  with 
these  amazing  chemicals.  Twa  pound 
trial  size  enough  for  eight  twelve-inch 
stumps  only  $2.50  postpaid,  discount 
on  larger  quantities.  Send  check  or 
money  order  today. 

AhmoIu  *  Box  323  *  Wilton  *  Conn. 


“  duels 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM. 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores  or  direct,  postage  jpaid — 70c  and 
$1.40.  Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


LIVING  FENCE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

Thorny  Type 


.rSerieA 


BrooLitte  flu, 

Qt.n  Jf.aJ,  fl.u,  yorL 
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A  small  electrical  heating  element  must  be  placed  in  or  be¬ 
neath  the  nest  box  during  littering  time.  A  satisfactory  heating 
clement  may  be  purchased  at  most  hardware  or  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  stores.  Either  a  15-watt  or  25-watt  element  is  recom¬ 
mended,  depending  on  local  climatic  conditions. 

It  is  best  to  turn  on  the  heat  a  few  days  before  the  litter  is 
due  in  case  the  litter  should  arrive  early.  Maintain  the  tempera¬ 
ture  as  close  to  70°  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  season,  and 
leave  the  heat  on  for  a  couple  of  weeks  after  littering.  If  the 
weather  is  extremely  cold  or  damp  give  the  youngsters  heat  for 
a  few'  extra  days. 

In  some  cases  the  female  chinchilla’s  milk  doesn’t  come  in 
when  her  young  are  first  bom  and  they  must  be  fed  artificially 
until  milk  flows.  For  supplemental  feeding,  use  canned  milk, 
diluted  with  hot  water.  Mix  40  per  cent  milk  to  60  per  cent 
water  and  feed  lukewarm  with  a  medicine  dropper  in  small,  but 
frequent,  servings.  As  the  youngsters  grow  older  increase  their 
feed  and  lengthen  the  intervals  between  meals. 

Young  chinchillas  b<‘gin  to  eat  soft  foods  when  only  a  few  days 
old.  Keep  a  mixture  of  wheat  germ  and  red  bran  before  them. 
At  three  weeks  of  age  young  chinchillas  will  be  eating  from  their 
mother’s  feed  bowl. 

Sometimes  a  young  chinchilla  will  bite  the  mother’s  nipples 
and  she  will  fight  it  away.  The  remedy  is  a  dental  emery  disk 
used  on  the  four  front  teeth  to  slightly  dull  them. 

The  Housing  Problem 

Chinchillas  have  been  raised  successfully  in  every  type  of 
climate.  For  newcomers,  starting  on  a  small  scale,  the  basement, 
attic,  or  any  small  building  may  be  converted  into  chinchilla 
quarters. 

If  possible,  the  sun  should  shine  on  all  parts  of  the  pens  at 
some  time  during  the  day.  4'he  sides  and  roof  should  be  properly 
insulated  against  both  heat  and  cold,  and  ventilation  should  be 
arranged  to  permit  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  times,  but  without 
drafts.  Walls  and  floors  must  be  kept  dry. 

Types  of  units  and  pens  var\'  according  to  local  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  open  type  unit  is  gtmerally 
used.  In  harsher  climates  the  closed  type  is  preferable.  For  the 
open  type  unit,  celloglass  screening  makes  an  ideal  siding.  The 
screenings  may  be  raised  during  the  sunny,  daylight  hours,  but 
closed  at  night,  and  during  damp,  cold  weather. 

Material  for  individual  pens,  including  nest  boxes,  should  not 
amount  to  over  $15  each. 

In  the  event  that  you  lack  time  or  patience  to  construct  your 
own  pens,  Mr.  L.  J.  Chudley  of  2360  Midvale  Ave.,  Los  .Angeles 
25,  California,  will  build  them  for  you.  Chudley  builds  an  excel¬ 
lent  36^^  X  30"  X  24"  collapsible  pen  with  a  removable  bottom, 
nest  box  and  refuge  box  included,  for  $30,  plus  freight. 

Pens  should  be  construct«-d  with  wire  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
Use  three-eighths  inch  mesh  hardware  cloth  for  the  flooring  and 
one-half  inch  mesh  for  the  rest  of  the  p«-n.  As  the  chinchilla  is  a 
good  gnaw(‘r,  the  wiring  should  be  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
wooden  frame. 

The  nest  box  should  not  be  a  dungeon,  for  the  chinchilla 
thrives  on  fresh  air.  The  main  requisite  is  that  it  provide  refuge 
from  light,  daylight  disturbances,  and  weather  extremes. 

Nest  boxes  are  quite  inexpensive.  The  size  in  general  use  is 
approximately  11"  x  16",  with  a  16"  depth.  I'he  entrance  should 
b<*  lined  with  metal  to  prevent  damage  by  gnawing. 

The  outside  of  •ach  nest  box  should  contain  an  electrical 
connection  for  the  heating  element  used  during  littering  time. 

Temperature 

During  the  summer  months  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  tem¬ 
perature  Ix'low  90°F.  Methods  of  combatting  high  temperature 
are  by  ventilation  or  air-conditioning. 

Although  low  temperatures  improve  the  fur  of  the  chinchilla, 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  temperature  above  freezing.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  installing  a  heating  system  using  a  thermo¬ 
stat  control.  Animals  breed  better  if  the  winter  temperature  is 
maintained  between  40°  and  60°. 


The  Harvest-Handler  is  more  than  a 
harvest-season  elevator  .  .  .  it's 
usable  the  year  'round  on  all  kinds 
of  handling  jobs.  That's  why  it  pays 
for  itself  so  quickly.  Commercial  ele¬ 
vator  operators  have  handled  over 
120,000  bu.  of  grain  and  ear  corn  in 
this  16  ft.,  lightweight  Harvest-Han¬ 
dler  elevator.  That's  more  than  the 
average  farm  will  handle  in  10 
years,  real  proof  that  you  can  have 
both  lightness  and  long-life  in  ele¬ 
vator  construction. 

See  your  nearest  Belt  Harvest-Han¬ 
dler  dealer,  or  write  for  his  name  and 
address.  Information  and  free  liter¬ 
ature  on  request. 

$197  with  1  HP,  2-cycl«  or  1>/^  HP,  4-cyclt 
gatolino  tngino 

$194  with  htovy-duty  oloctric  motor 
$179. SO  with  modoroU-duty  oloctric  motor 
Alto  avoilablo  with  2  HP,  2-cyclo  gatolino  on- 
gino  or  without  ongino  or  motor. 

Pricot  (fob  Oriont)  tubjoct  to  chongo  with¬ 
out  notico. 


16  ft.  long 
100  lbs.  with 
1  HP  engine 


7282  Stahl  Road 
ORIENT,  OHIO 


BRAHMANS 


ARE  AT  HOME  ANYWHERE! 

Inherited  “Adaptability"  to  a 
wide  range  of  conditions  .  .  .  On  the 
arid  deserts  of  the  West,  in  the  cold  re¬ 
gions  of  the  North,  and  the  lush  pastures 
of  the  South,  the  Brahman  adjusts  him¬ 
self,  rustles  his  own  food  and  requires 
no  pampering. 

WRITE  TOR  DETAILED 
INFORMATION 


AMERICAN 

BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

1711  SOUTH  IWAIN  •  HOUSTON  1,  TEXAS 


EAR  TAGS 


CATTLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

ITufd  by  U.  S.  Dept. 
Airrtculture,  Slate  DepU 
and  prominent  breeders 
Pliable,  ru8t•re^ll.tant  steel 

ORDER  NOW!-»^RICCS 
INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


No.  t3fi  SALES  TAG 
Quantity  Price 
lOO  SI. SO 

500  6.60 

lOOO  10.60 

F.O.B.  Newport-  Ky. 


EAR  TAGS 

HtEft-Slieep  rattle 


1.50 
ri  2.50 

n  S.40 

Applicator  SI. 65 


SI. 60 
2.60 

6.60 


St.'impinE  name  and  addres.<4  on  any  4|uantity  ear  latfa.  61 
Bl'I.L  RIS'GS.  CATTLE  LEADS.  ETt\ — SEN'D  FOR  PRK'KS 

Nolionoi  Bond  A  Ta9  Co.,  Dept.  6-964,  Newport,  Ky. 


GREENHOUSE 

»425 


Comes  in  sections  that  go  togethor  with  bolts  ond 
screws.  Easy  to  put  up  anywhere,  anytime.  $425  buys 
the  10  by  11  ft.  Orlyt  pictured  reody  to  go  on  your 
foundation.  Other  bosic  Orlyt  models  from  $190. 
Automatic  heat  and  vontilafion  ot  reasonable  prices. 
Convenient  terms  ovoiloble.  Send  for  fascinating 
booklet.  No.  23. 

Hond  Book  — '‘Greenhouse  Gardening  For  Every¬ 
one.**  226  pogei^well  illustrated— 'postpaid,  $4.00. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N  Y  DES  PLAINES  IL'L 


A  refuge  box  is  a  place  ot  refuge  when 
one  animal  becomes  tex)  rough  with  an¬ 
other.  Since  what  little  scrapping  chin¬ 
chillas  do  is  done  by  leaping,  the  refuge 
box  is  very  effective. 

I'hese  boxes  are  inexpensive  and  ea.sily 
made.  Use  1"  x  12"  boards  cut  in  one 
f(x)t  lengths  with  a  3"  Iward  on  each  ol 
two  sides,  leaving  a  3"  space  underiH-ath 
the  board  where  one  animal  may  find 
refuge  from  the  other.  Do  not  build  your 
boxes  with  more  than  the  recommended 
clearance  or  they  will  bt‘  worthless. 

.\lthough  the  fastidious  chinchilla  is  not 
a  water  bather,  he  is  fond  of  his  sand 
bath  and  not  fussy  about  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  .\ny  round  pan  of  about  four  inches 
in  depth  and  large  enough  for  him  to  roll 
in  will  do.  The  pan  should  be  half-filled 
with  nine  parts  finely-screened,  fresh  water 
washed  white  sand,  and  one  part  un¬ 
scented  talc.  Some  breeders  prefer  Fuller’s 
Earth  to  the  sand  and  talc  mixture.  Place 
pans  in  the  pens  in  the  early  morning  for 
at  least  an  hour. 

In  each  p«'n.  an  inexpensive  exercise 
wheel  will  help  keep  the  animals  happy 
and  healthy.  They  enjoy  an  occasional  fast 
run. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  small  piece 
of  red  brick  in  each  pen.  ^’our  animals 
will  make  good  use  of  it  to  keep  their  teeth 
in  shape.  A  block  of  wood  will  give  them 
a  chance  to  gnaw  without  damaging  their 
pens. 

A  salt  spool  is  another  essential.  If  nailed 
or  wired,  the  spools  will  soon  become  dis¬ 
colored  by  rust,  but  the  iron  is  good  for 
the  animals. 

A  beginner  will  gain  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  requesting  a  sample  copy  of 
“The  National  Chinchilla  Breeder.”  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  by  the  National  Chinchilla 
Breeders  Association,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  This  publication  covers  every  phase 
of  the  industrv'  and  will  tell  you  where  to 
obtain  ever\thing  from  water  bottles  to 
tattooing  equipment. 

Do  .Many  Fail? 

Failure  in  this  business  is  ran*.  Barring 
accidents,  about  the  only  way  one  could 
fail  is  by  can'lessness,  improper  sanitation, 
or  by  sheer  neglect  of  the  animals.  But, 
this  holds  true  with  any  livestcKk. 

Sale  I  If  The  IVlts 

.\s  chinchilla  ranching  is  still  on  a 
breeding  basis,  there  is  at  this  time  no 
established  market  for  the  pelts.  However, 
furriers  who  are  acquainted  with  chin¬ 
chilla  fur  an*  usually  glad  to  get  them 
when  obtainable.  Pelts  usually  become 
primes  in  January,  February,  or  March, 
and  prime  pc'lts  of  good  quality  should 
bring  b<*tween  $7.5  and  $150  (*ach. 

Chinchilla  breeding,  like  raising  corn, 
Herefords,  turkeys,  or  playing  poker  has 
its  risks  and  shortcomings.  It  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  investing  your  life  savings  and 
sitting  back  while  the  dollars  roll  in.  A 
Salt  Lake  City  chinchilla  breeder  says, 


bolens-huski 

tractors 

Exactly 

SjjDs 

Purpose 


Ridemaster 


Thoy're  all-season,  atl- 
iob  performers.  One 
of  them  is  your  tractor 
—  a  unit  you'll  use 
month  after  month  and 
year  after  year.  See 
your  BOLENS  dealer, 
or  write  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


BOLENS  Hand! 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corporation 
273  Pork  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wii. 

Better  performance, 
better  price  .  .  .  your 
best  buy  is  BOLENS 


Gardner 


Power- 


Polled  SHORTHORNS 


C)idt^)€ma4ul 


Polled  Shorthornx  are  fast  becoming  the  wurld’a  moat 
popular  farm  cattle  because  of  thoir  Inherent  charact.'r- 
latica  to  respond,  the  beat  of  all  beef  breeda  to  all  natu¬ 
ral  farm  condltlona.  Their  veraatlllty  Inaurea  complete 
adJUNtment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They  offer 
the  greatest  weight  across  the  scales  for  their  board 
and  keep  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  giving  quickest 
return  on  land  and  cattle  Investment.  Polled  Shorthorn 
v.nlues  have  Increased  633  per  head  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Write  for  FREE  INFORMATION  about 
Polled  Shorthorna  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  World,  semi-monthly,  62  for  1  yr. 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  SOI  U.  S.  yard.  Chicago  9,  III. 


American-Lincoln 


The  General  Purpose 

Sneubatot 

Hafehos  poults,  gamo  birds 
and  ducklings  as  well  as  hon 
•ggs.  Usod  by  such  institutions 
as  Cernoll  Univorsity,  Univor- 
sity  of  Massachusetts,  and  Now 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Easily  understood  in¬ 
structions  furnished  — no  previ¬ 
ous  experienco  necessary. 

AMERICAN-LINCOLN  INCUBATOR  CO 

Dept.  AH.  645  Somerset  Street.  New  Brurtftwlck. 


Write  today  for  catalog 
of  the  American-Lin¬ 
coln  "Three-ln-One** 
Incuhatora.  There  la  a 
Bixe  to  ault  every  need 
from  A.5  to  5.000  egga. 


LIVING  FENCE 


(Rota  Multifloral 


for  DAIRYMEN 
FARMERS 
POULTRYMEN 


A  lifetime  living  fence  that  keeps  your  livestock  IN 
and  oil  intruders  OUT.  Grows  8  to  10  ft.  high.  Heav¬ 
ily  loaded  with  thorny  spikot.  Costs  loss  than  other 
fencing  — no  upkeop.  Once  planted  that's  all.  Improvos 
the  landscape,  retords  erosion  and  is  a  wild  bird 
haven  in  Winter.  For  prices  and  details  on  selected 
quality  plants  write 

THE  BURR  NURSERIES 

Div.  F,  Monchctlcr,  Conn. 
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“Raiding  chinchillas  isn’t  a  gct-rich-cjuick 
business.”  He  adds  that  the  fact  that 
they’re  easy  to  raise  doesn’t  mean  there 
isn’t  any  work  connected  with  them.  Like 
any  other  animal  they  requin-  the  proper 
care  which  in  this  case  means  food,  water, 
good  clean  pens  and  daily  attention. 
They’ll  keep  you  home  every  day  of  the 
year  to  feed  and  water  as  surely  as  chick¬ 
ens  will,  but  if  you  like  small  stock  you’ll 
probably  like  chinchillas,  and  if  you  like 
them  you’ll  probably  make  money  with 
them 

THE  AUTHOR — Glcndim  R.  Hrrdman  is  a  native-  of 
southern  C'alifornia.  He  has  written  for  national  inaita- 
rines,  and  is  now  piittinit  the  fiiii  hinv  tourhes  on  a  b<Mik 
on  chinchillas,  which  itrew  out  of  his  research  for  the 
chinchilla  article  in  this  issue  of  Faim  Quaih  riy.  He 
has  a  c<iuple  of  other  bixiks  on  the  bre  and  occasionally 
Rets  time  to  visit  his  alfalfa  farm  in  Antelope  Valley. 


FARM  THAT  PASTLKK  BUILT 
(Continued  from  page  77) 

rotation,  the  land  is  plowed,  set'ded  and 
the  crops  harvested  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  whole  rotation. 

There  are  other  tricks  in  the  pasture 
trade  which  Davis  never  had  to  use  but 
which  he  could  have  employed  had  the 
need  arisen.  There  are  ways  of  getting 
emtTgency  pasture  for  spring,  summer  or 
fall  when  the  regular  pasture  acreage  is 
likely  to  be  short.  A  farmer  planning  a 
pasture  program  must  look  ahead  to  the 
following  year,  for  as  Dodd  says.  “The 
time  to  plan  this  year’s  pasture  was  last 
year.” 

The  farmer  who  has  a  good  rotation,  or 
permanent  grass  sod,  and  wants  to  speed 
up  his  spring  pasture  can  apply  40  to  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  form  of  a  high  nitrogen  content 
fertilizer  can  be  applied  in  the  fall  or  at  any 
time  during  an  open  winter  up  to  .\pril 
l.ith.  The  nitrogen  should  give  10  days 
to  two  w'eeks  earlier  pasture  in  the  spring. 
If  the  sod  is  poor  use  a  complete  fertilizer, 
for  instance  a  10-6-4  which  will  give  a 
combination  of  earlier  pasture  and  a 
thickening  of  the  mat. 

If  a  look  ahead  indicates  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  pasture  during  the 
mid-summer  period  there  are  crops  that 
can  fill  this  gap  too.  Sudan  grass  is  one  of 
the  best  and  it  can  be  any  one  of  three 
varieties.  Common,  Sweet,  or  Tift.  Tift  is 
usually  considered  the  best  of  the  three. 
It  can  be  seeded  during  the  preceding 
autumn  and  the  field  treati'd  with  500 
pounds  of  8-8-8  nitrogen  high,  fertilizer. 
Other  emergency  crops  for  the  critical 
summer  months  are  rye  grass,  barley,  or 
some  other  small  grain. 

The  standard  late  fall  pasture  is  blue 
grass  such  as  that  which  Davis  feeds,  or 
meadow  mixtures  on  fields  which  will  be 
torn  up  the  following  spring  to  fit  in  the 
rotation.  There  are  also  emergency  crops 
to  replace  these  when  the  need  arises.  Rye 
grass  seeded  the  last  half  of  .August  makes 
a  lot  of  good  pasture  during  the  same 


PARAGON 


PORTABLE 
POWER  SPRAYER 


“The  Atomic  Bomb  for  Weeds  and  Pests'* 


This  compact,  nigged,  portable  power  sprayer, 
with  2()-gallon  tank,.  25  feet  spray  hose,  exten¬ 
sion  pipes  and  nozzles,  delivers  a  uniform 
spray  effective  30  to  40  feet  from  nozzle. 

Spray  biMim  with  double  b<M>mjet  nozzle  is  now 
standard  equipment  and  produces  spray  pat¬ 
tern  16  ft.  wide. 

No.  3  G  M 

•  vw.  w  w.fvi.  equipped 
with  gas  engine  or  eiectric  ntotor 

ONLY  $245. 

Also  available  in  50-gallon  sizes  for  skid  or 
tractor  mounting;  with  or  without  21^6"  spray 
b<H>m. 


Write  for  literature 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


2)  State  Avenue  Harrison,  Ohio  | 

_ r 


Among  Farmers  Who  Know 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


In  performance  and  ease  of  handling, 
in  all-round  dollar  value. 


Ye*,  to  the  man  who  knows  the  Gehl,  it’s  first  choice 
...  a  time  and  field-tested  Forage  Harvester,  built  by 
tptcialiitt  in  forage  cutting  machinery.  That  famous 
cutting  mechanism,  used  for  years  in  Gehl  Silo  Fillers, 
doesn’t  shread;  it  REALLY  CUTS  . . .  clean,  uniform 
and  fast.  Makes  silage  that  packs  well .  . .  cures  well 
and  keeps  well.  Cuts  standing  corn,  cane,  etc.,  chops 


and  blows  it  into  wagon;  pickup  attachment  works 
fine  on  windrowed  hay  or  combined  straw.  TTie  Gehl 
slreamllnee  the  job  ...  no  big  crew  necessary  ...  no 
hard  manual  labor.  One  man  operates  it.  Separate 
blower  elevates  the  forage  to  silo  or  any  part  of 
mow.  Equipped  with  own  engine  for  light  tractor  or 
with  power  take-oE. 


Designers  and  builders  of  Forage  Haroesiers, 
Hay  Chopper-Sllo  Fillers,  Portable  Feed  Mills, 
Hammer  Mills. 


"•W/g” 

•  Sal.’.  ■ 

FREE  literature  and  dealer’s  name  on  request.  Our  ornx 

is 

If  re*  . 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dapl.  MJ-593  WEST  BEND,  WIS. 


There's  nothing  better  than  a  GEHL  ! 


With 
pkkup 
lor  bay 


With  row-crop 


LARGE  STOCKS 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Rail  Fence  has  Chestnut  Rails 
and  Locust  or  Chestnut  Posts 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  TOLEDO  12.  OHIO 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
RAIL*'"’  HURDLE 

FENCE 
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SINGLE  WHEEL  GA'RDEN  TRACTOR 


The  diamond 
Iron  Re  moval 
filter  tokes  out 
all  rustond  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
crystalcleor  and 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
'  '  CATTLE 

\  “The  Breed 


FARM 

AND 

HOME 

HANDY  PUMP 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

4132  S.  Union  Avo.,  Doot.  Ij't  Chicago,  Illinois 


dutuinn.  It  should  be  si'edcd  20  pounds 
to  the  acre.  If  it  is  the  perennial  variety 
it  will  also  provide  some  early  spring 
pasture.  Rye  or  barley  are  also  used  for 
fall  pasture.  Other  possibilities  are  orchard 
or  brome  grass. 

Since  Davis  took  over  the  farm  in  1930 
he  has  built  the  house  in  which  his  family 
lives.  He  has  also  built  three  bams  and 
four  chicken  houses,  a  silo  and  some 
smaller  buildings.  He  has  brought  elec¬ 
tricity  to  his  barnyard  and  uses  it  to  power 
the  45  electric  motors  which  help  him 
with  chores.  He  just  finished  building  a 
new  laying  house  to  house*  his  1.500  White 
Leghorn  hens  which  he  keeps  lx*causc  he 
believes  in  some  diversification  of  farm 
enterprises. 

His  land  has  all  been  improved  now 
and  Davis  feels  that  his  big  job  is  to  keep 
it  in  good  production  and  har\'cst  the 
crops  of  grass  it  grows.  Last  year  he  sold 
45  head  of  purebred  Hereford  yearlings, 
most  of  them  for  breeding  stock.  He  is 
thinking  of  also  adding  some  sheep,  since 
he  now  has  the  feed  and  sheep  an*  a 
favorite  of  his.  Last  year  he  wintered  his 
cattle  on  hay  grown  on  his  own  farm  and 
sold  60  tons  besides. 

The  Davis  farm  is  at  the  stage  now  that 
Davis  visualized  back  in  19.30  when  he 
took  over  120  acres  of  gullied  fields.  “But,” 
says  Davis,  “I  thought  maybe  the  work 
would  be  less  as  I  went  along.  There’s 
more  work  to  do  now  than  there  ever 
was.  Pasture  improvement  may  be  the 
highway  to  success,  but  it’s  no  easy  street.” 


The  hired 

you’ve  always^ 
wanted .... 


$135.00  1H.P.  N 
$140.00  3H.P.* 
ACtachmenti  extra. 

Plus  Freight 
*Ceiitrifugal  Clutch 
$10.00  extra. 


BRED  FOR  TWO  PURPOSES— 
MUTTON  AND  WOOL 

CORRIEDALES  RETURN  TWO  PROFITABLE 
CROPS  ANNUALLY 


I  hie  between-the-row  gar¬ 
den  tractor  is  like  hoving  a 
hired  man  with  six  pairs  of 
hands  .  .  .  becomes  an  easy¬ 
going  power  mower  .  .  . 
power  snow  shovel  .  .  .  cuts 
wood  .  .  .  sprays  .  .  .  hauls, 
and  does  many  other 
chores.  Cultivate  the  gor- 
den  after  the  crops  grow 
tall — do  late  garden  tasks 
delayed  by  rains.  Grow 
more  by  planting  closer 
rows.  Its  one  wheel  is  un¬ 
equalled  for  fast,  safe  cul¬ 
tivation  such  as  tobacco. 
Turns  easily  at  row  end.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for 
folder. 


Because  Cerriedale  fleeces  ore  heavy  and  af  Va  and 
V*  blaod  fineness,  they  return  mare  incame  per  fleece 
than  these  ef  any  ather  breed. 

Because  Cerriedale  lambs  are  very  grewthy  and  the 
muttan  is  ef  high  quality,  Cerriedale  lambs  are  mar¬ 
ket-tappers.  _ 


Cultivating 


Try  Corriedales 
The  Farmer’s 
Choice 


Sichia  Bar 


for  free  booklet  E  end  list 
of  active  members,  write  to 


Cutting 
,  Gross 


Hollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary 


American  Cerriedale  Assn.,  Inc 

too  N.  Garth  Ave.,  Columbia,  Missouri 


CHOREMASTER  DIVISION 

The  LODGE  &  SHIPLEY  Co, 

806-4  Evans  Street,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


WOODBINE  FARMS 
CORRIEDALES 


COVERED  BRIDGES 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

The  covered  bridge  was  not  designed 
as  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  it  seldom  was. 
Taken  out  of  its  pleasant  rural  surround¬ 
ings  it  was  a  drab  structure,  functional 
and  weather  beaten.  Generally  the  archi¬ 
tecture  varied  little.  Different  engineers 
used  different  types  of  trusses  and  differ¬ 
ent  designs  for  the  portals,  but  outwardly 
the  bridges  looked  much  alike.  Some  had 
windows,  some  didn’t.  While  some  were 
single  lane  tunnels,  others  were  double- 
barreled  to  permit  two  way  traffic.  Occas¬ 
ionally  one  was  built  with  a  sidewalk 
along  one  side  for  the  convenience  of 
pedestrians. 

One  covered  bridge  that  varied  from 
the  usual  pattern  was  the  old  Y  Bridge  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  There  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Licking  and  Muskingum  Rivers  the 
city  fathers  wanted  a  bridge  that  would 
connect  three  early  settlements.  The  bridge 
th(*y  designed  had  three  entrances,  divid¬ 
ing  in  mid-stream. 

The  longest  covered  bridge  in  the  world 
spanned  the  Susquehanna  River  between 
Columbia  and  Wrightsville,  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  5.620  feet,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
in  length. 

As  roads  are  relocated  and  widened 
the  old  covered  bridges  are  giving  way 


The  Sheep  you  will 
eventually  buy. 

For  breed  and  flock, 
histories,  and  prices 

write 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  Walker 

Bex  326,  Gombier,  Ohio 


in  y6«r 
tiomeig 


Oshkoth  FWar  Cr  $oWgi»ar  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


'round  pump 
for  farm  and  home 
ity  use.  Weighs  only  20 

pounds — self-priming.  Fits  pipe  or  garden  hose.  8 
GPM  at  40  lbs.  pressure  (more  at  lower  pressures). 
Lifts  up  to  25  ft.  Electric.  Complete.  Guaranteed. 

Gorman-Rupp  Pumps  are  mode  in  all  sizes  from  the 
Handy  and  Midget  up  to  irrigation  pumps  delivering 
10(X}  GPM  at  100  lbs.  pressure.  jj 

Tha  MIDGET  I'/,"  pump  —  weight  60 
pounds.  Pumps  5500  CPH  .  .  .  Self- 
primes  to  30  feet  ...  non-clogging 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  oldest  but  also 
most  MODERN  of  improved  cattle  repre¬ 
senting  65%  of  all  the  cattle  of  England! 
Reason?  THEY  PAY! 

Dual-Purpose  qualities  make  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  farmer’s  favorite  and  America’s  Fast¬ 
est  Growing  Breed! 

For  FREE  information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal  write: 


Send  your  name  on  a 
postcard  for  cornpleh 
literature. 


MIDGET 


to  steel  and  concrete  structures.  Covered 
bridge  enthusiasts  have  banded  together 
to  study  the  antique  structures  and  to 
preserve  a  few  typical  ones  for  the  benefit 
of  coming  generations.  A  periodical  pub¬ 
lication  called  Covered  Bridge  Topics 
keeps  members  informed. 

The  timbers  built  into  covered  bridges 
were  generally  high  grade  lumber.  When 
old  bridges  were  torn  down  the  lumber 
went  into  some  other  line  of  work.  Many 
a  barn  has  beams  that  once  supported  cov¬ 
ered  bridges.  In  Pennsylvania  a  match 
factory  purchased  and  dismantled  an  old 
bridge,  planning  to  turn  it  into  match 
sticks.  The  timbers  were  so  hard  they 
couldn’t  be  used.  I 


Double  barreled  bridges  permit  two  way 
traffic. 


Many  covered  bridges  are  still  used  by 
the  towns  that  own  them  as  storage 
i  places  for  city  fire  and  maintenance  equip- 

j  ment. 

;  There  is  still  occasional  .speculation 

■  about  the  reason  for  building  a  roof  on  a 

I  timber  bridge.  One  theory  was  that  they 

I  kept  snow  from  the  bridge,  but  there  are 

1  still  some  bridges  where  local  farmers  are 

{  paid  each  year  to  haul  snow  for  the  floor  j 

to  facilitate  the  passing  of  sleighs.  The  I 
real  reason  is  simple ;  the  roof  protects  ! 
the  wood  from  moisture  and  decay.  One 
old  Maine  farmer  summed  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  they  covered  bridges  with, 
“It  was  for  the  same  rea.son  women  wore 
petticoats — to  protect  their  underpinning.” 

The  future  of  the  covered  bridge  is  j 
bleak.  Although  they  grew  up  with  the 
country,  the  country-  is  now  growing  away 
from  them.  The  covered  bridge  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  withstand  the  weather,  but  not 
the  new  highway  engineers.  They  are  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  as  permanent  as  Profes.sor 
E.  D.  Sanborn  of  Dartmouth  led  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  believe  in  a  public  address  which 
commemorated  the  completion  of  the  Led- 
yard  Bridge  over  the  Connecticut  River 
in  1859.  “Let  no  vandal  hand  be  raised 
to  deface  this  noble  structure,”  the  Profes¬ 
sor  said,  “or  injure  one  fiber  of  its  tim¬ 
bers.  Palsied  be  the  arm  that  shall  aid  in 
its  demolition,  and  speechless  be  the 
tongue  that  would  plead  for  its  disfran¬ 
chisement.”  The  Ledyard  Bridge  stood  for 
75  years,  and  if  the  workers  who  finally 
tore  it  down  in  1934  were  visited  by  the 
professor’s  curse,  the  newspajx'rs  of  the 
day  failed  to  record  it. 

( 

[ 
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RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


MARLOW  PUMPS 


Manufa<tur»r%  of  Quality  Pumps  for  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


MARLOW  IRRIGATION  PUMP 


Thai*  pumps  embody  Ih*  latest  features  for  modern  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation.  Marlows  are  new— designed  especially  for 
today's  new  pressure  and  capacity  requirements.  They  will 
supply  water  dependably  and  are  thrifty  and  virtually 
maintenance-free  in  operation.  Equipped  with  engines 
that  have  the  latest  safety  features. 

Marlow  Centrifugal  Irrigation  Pumps  are  available  in 
12  madels,  sizes  2-  to  6-inch,  including  two  models 
designed  specifically  for  Ih*  new  2-  and  3-acr*  . 

sprinklers.  Capacities  50  to  1500  GPM;  pressures  ' 

30  to  200  PSI.  Gasoline  and  Diesel  engine 
driven.  Skid  mounted  or  with  steel  wheels  or 
rubber  tires. 

Writ*  for  irrigation  facts  and  full  information. 


L.  R.  NELSON  MFC.  CO 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


SPRINKLER  MFC.  CORP 


problem 
^^produefion —on 
orchard  or  garden 


The  answer  to 
-Lower  cost^-Jd 
row  crop^i^^H 


You'lt  hove  greater  yields,  ani3 
sure  of  a  crop,  by  inslolling  these  effec¬ 
tive,  low-cost  sprkihlert.  .Then  yoii'II.^bi 
\^able  to  supply  woter  when  and.  where 
you  need  ih  regordtess  of  'weather. 
Write  for  infoemotion  on  the  complete 
line  of  Raht  lird^prrnlclers. 
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FAIRWEATHKR  RAIN 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

era!  pipes  of  four  inch  aluminum  were 
run  from  the  main  at  right  angles,  one 
toward  either  edge  of  the  field.  Each  of 
the  laterals  was  fitted  with  seven  low 
pressure  revolving  sprinklers  capable  of 
delivering  25  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
The  14  sprinklers-  can  dcdiver  a  total  of 
.550  gallons  per  minute. 

Oldfield  left  with  Borg  a  complete  dia¬ 
gram  to  guide  him  in  moving  his  lateral 
pip«‘s  and  gave  him  a  layout  for  making 
new  sets  to  water  the  entire  field.  The 
main  line  was  to  be  left  in  place  unless 
the  entire  system  was  moved  to  another 
field.  “By  running  the  system  day  and 
night.”  said  Oldfield,  “he  could  irrigate 
two  20  acre  fields  with  one  system.” 

When  the  price  for  the  system  was 
figured  up  it  came  to  $2,244.00.  “We 
usuallv  find.”  says  Oldfield,  “that  the  cost 
for  this  type  of  system  runs  about  a 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.”  Broken  down, 
the  costs  for  the  various  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  were:  pump,  $630.00;  pipe  $1.- 
.399.00;  sprinklers.  $134.00;  plugs  for  un¬ 
used  outlets,  $28.50;  $15.40  for  14  risers 
to  lift  the  nozzles  a  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  crops ;  and  a  pump  line  adapter. 
$6.60. 

There  is  no  rule  on  how  large  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  can  be  and  still  be  profitable 
for  the  farmer.  It  can  be  any  size  that  the 
situation  calls  for  since  the  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  doesn’t  limit  its  size. 

The  soils  that  give  b<'st  results  from 
irrigation  are  well  drained,  easy  to  work 
and  neither  heavy,  nor  sticky  and  coarse. 
Heavy  clay  soils  present  a  more  difficult 
job  in  irrigation.  Clays  do  not  absorb  the 
water  at  the  relatively  rapid  rates  that 
sandy  or  loam  soils  take  it  in.  On  clay 
soils  the  water  must  b<‘  put  down  slower, 
which  means  that  the  irrigation  requires 
more  time  and  consequently  more  labor. 
The  water  should  not  be  applied  to  any 
soil  so  rapidly  that  it  puddles  or  runs  off. 

Once  the  irrigation  system  is  ready  to 
go  to  work  the  next  question  is  how  much 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  crops.  The 
answer  dep<‘nds  on  the  crop,  the  weather, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Truck  crops 
and  pastures  are  shallow  rooted  crops 
and  get  their  moisture  close  to  th(>  sur¬ 
face.  Their  moisture  comes  from  the 
uppx-r  12  to  18  inches  of  soil.  Such  cropv 
as  alfalfa,  potatoes,  and  fruit  trees  get 
their  water  from  the  upper  two  to  four 
feet  of  soil.  Shallow  rooted  crops  recjuire 
frequent  light  sprinklings,  while  the  deep 
rooted  crops  should  get  heavier  applica¬ 
tions  less  frequently.  As  a  rule  of  thumb, 
truck  crops  and  other  shallow  rooted 
plants  require  one  inch  of  water  per  week 
from  either  natural  rainfall  or  supple¬ 
mental  irrigation.  Pastures  need  two  to 
three  inches  everv-  10  days.  Alfalfa  and 
other  deep  rooted  hay  crops  should  get 
one  heavv’  application  of  four  to  six  inches 
between  cuttings. 


^  -  WITH  A 

PORTABLE 
1^*  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

Most  profitable  method  of  controlled 
rainfall  when,  where  you  need  it  most ! 


Our  engineers  are  experienced  in 
planning  overhead  irrigation  systems 
to  give  maximum  results  for  each 
dollar  invested.  That’s  why  leading 
midwest  farms  use  Oldfield  engi¬ 
neered  systems. 

This  service  is  free — No  obligation  — 
Send  us  a  sketch  of  your  fields,  indi¬ 
cating  size,  crops,  source  of  water, 
and  power  available. 


MOULTON  QUICK  COUPLER 

>^’'The  Heart  of  the  System” 


PATENTED 


We  represent  and  stock: 

•  GORMAN-RUPP  PUMPS 

•  SKINNER  SPRINKLERS 

•  ALUMINUM  PORTABLE  PIPE 

•  McDOWELL  COUPLINGS 


All-welded, 

Non  -  leak- 

signed  for  Strength.* 

Lightweight.  25°  Angle 
Every  Joint.  Quickly  coupled  or  un¬ 
coupled  using  carrying  handles  at  cen¬ 
ter  of  pipe.  No  wrenches,  no  stooping. 


Immediate  Delivery  from  Stork 
Why  wait  for  rain  —  irrigate  now 


Tenn.  at  Reading 


offiR 


of  Porfob/«  Urigolioo 


Withrow,  Minn.,  Dept.  C. 
Territories  Open  for  Factory  Representatives, 


A  New  catalog!  Helps  you 
plan  the  kind  of  depend¬ 
able,  trouble-free  irriga¬ 
tion  that  gives  you  greater 
crop  profits. 

With  Buckner  sprinklers, 
you  have  low  cost  Water 
WHERE  you  want  it  WHEN 
you  want  it. 


Write  for  free  information  explaining 
how'  to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own 
backyard.  Add ress : 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 


Columbus,  Kansas 


Farmers  use  a  simple,  general  rule 
to  determine  when  to  irrigate.  They  dig 
down  about  six  inches  and  grab  a  handful 
of  soil.  If  it  sticks  together  the  soil  is 
moist  enough.  If  it  crumbles,  it  is  time  to 
add  more  water.  Michigan  State  College 
is  working  out  a  method  of  burving 
manganese  blocks  in  the  soil  and  later 
digging  them  up  to  determine  how  much 
water  they  have  absorbi'd  from  the  soil. 

Crops  should  never  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  wilting  stage  before  they  are  given  a 
drink  from  the  irrigation  system,  and  irri¬ 
gation  should  be  used  as  a  prevention 
rather  than  a  cure.  Some  farmers  irrigate 
after  light  rains  to  be  sure  that  enough 
water  gets  into  the  soil  to  penetrate  the 


HERB  CURK 

O.  Box  232  Fresno,  California 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
LOOK  FOR  THIS  NAME 


root  zones  and  keep  the  roots  from  grov\- 
ing  toward  the  surface. 

Chhl  Jobs  For  Water 

F.  W.  Peikert  of  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege  has  delved  into  the  possibilities  of 
applying  liquid  fertilizer  through  the  irri¬ 
gation  system.  His  work  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  applying  nitrogen  in  mid¬ 
season  as  the  crops  need  it.  Potash,  too, 
can  be  applied  as  a  liquid,  but  the  [)lan  is 
not  sound  for  phosphorus. 

The  times  of  the  liquid  nitrogen  appli¬ 
cations  and  the  rate  of  application  vary 
with  the  soil  types  and  the  crops  being 
treated.  Some  truck  gardeners  have  had 
good  results  from  applying  eight  pounds 
of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  weekly  duritig  the 
six  week  period  when  the  crops  are  grow¬ 
ing  most  rapidly. 

Liquid  fertilizer  is  usually  routed 
through  the  irrigation  pump  by  drawing 
it  in  through  the  intake  side  of  the  pump 
during  the  course  of  a  regular  irrigation. 
A  fitting  is  attached  to  the  pump  and  the 
dissolved  fertilizer  drawn  from  a  barrel. 
The  fertilizer  should  run  through  the 
pump,  mix  with  the  water  stream  and 
be  sprinkled  on  the  field  in  about  10  to 
15  minutes.  The  water  is  then  run  an 
additional  15  minutes  to  wash  all  the 
fertilizer  off  the  plants  and  onto  the 
ground  where  it  can  go  to  work.  The  op¬ 
posite  is  true  of  spraying  with  the  irriga- 
j  tion  system.  The  spray  is  run  through  the 
system  last  so  it  will  not  be  washed  from 
the  plants. 

Another  part  time  job  for  irrigation 
water  is  the  prevention  of  frost  damage 
to  high  value  crops.  On  late  spring  eve¬ 
nings  if  the  thermometer  takes  a  contrar\- 
drop  the  water  can  be  turned  on  and  left 
running  until  the  frost  danger  is  past. 

William  Gehring,  who  fanns  5,800  acres 
of  muck  land  near  Rensselaer,  is  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leader  among  users  of  portable  over¬ 
head  irrigation.  Gehring,  who  grows  mint 
and  potatoes,  found  that  his  investment  in 
land  and  equipment  was  too  big  to  take 
chances  with  the  rain.  Now  he  can  irrigate 
any  of  his  cultivated  land,  and  he  owns 
enough  land  to  control  the  water  rights  he 
needs  to  protect  his  investment  in  crops. 
His  big  operation  indicates  that  there  is 
no  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  irrigation. 

Irrigation  distributors  foresee  a  bright 
future.  During  the  past  summer  they  re¬ 
ported  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
the  demand  for  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  was  at  an  all  time  high.  One 
Midwest  distributor  reported  that  his  crew 
had  been  working  seven  days  a  week  and 
often  late  at  night  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
orders.  A  drought  brings  sudden  increased 
demand  for  pipes,  pumps  and  sprinklers. 
But  even  with  extra  heavy  spring  rains 
in  much  of  Colorado.  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
the  Dakotas  and  surrounding  states,  a  dis¬ 
tributor  in  that  section  says,  “We  are 
shipping  more  sprinkler  systems  than  ever 
before.”  It  appears  that  the  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonians  knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  took  water  to  their  arid  deserts. 


„lCOA  A.'-'"*' 


With  a  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation 
system  .  .  . 


W  ould  you  like  to  know  more  about  Portable 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Systems?  How  they  are 
making  money  for  others?  What  equipment  is 
needed?  How  to  install  them?  How  much  they 
cost?  Something  about  sources  of  water? 

These,  and  many  other  questions  are 
answered  in  this  .‘i2-[»age,  9  x  12"  book,  “Port¬ 
able  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit”.  It  is  FKKF. 
To  get  your  copy,  fill  out  and  mail  this 
coupon  today. 


Greater  yields 
Higher  quality 
Increased  prafits 


YOU  CONSERVE 

Man  pawer 

Water 

Tapsail 


YOU  ELIMINATE 

Grading 

Flawing  af  furraws 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
819j  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to*  Profit’ 


Address  (Or  RFD  No.) 
City  (Or  Town)- _ 


ALUMINUM  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


ZADRUGA 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


SKINNER  offers  the  most  complete  line  of  sprinklers 
on  the  market  today,  ranging  in  size  from  1  G.P.M. 
at  5  lbs.  pressure  to  410  G.P.M.  and  100  lbs. 
pressure. 

Each  SKINNER  sprinkler  incorporates  all  of  these 
outstanding  features:  adjustment  far  cantrolling 
rotation,  working  parts  easily  accessible,  no  tool 
required  when  making  adjustments,  bronze,  brass 
and  stainless  steel  parts  throughout. 

Write  today  forcamplete  informatian.  SKINNER 
Irrigation  Co.,  200  Canal  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


SKINNER 


the  most  complete 
line  of  sprinklers 
for  lightweight 
portable  pipe 


'‘Pioneer  end  leader  in  irrigation  for  nearly  a  half  century” 


r 


^<ul  ia 


When  rains  fail,  crops  fail.  A  Gorman-Rupp  Irri¬ 
gation  Pump  assures  WATER  WHEN  NEEDED  with 
least  fuel  expenditure. 

Gorman-Rupp  pumps  run  day  after  day,  entirely 
trouble-free. 

Available  in  various  sizes  —  ratings  from  100  GPM 
at  70  lbs.  pressure  to  1100  GPM  at  130  lbs.  or  3000 
GPM  at  20  lbs.*  They  will  give  the  best  performance 
for  the  leost  cost  of  installation,  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance.  A  dependable  pump. 

Write  for  Irrigation  Bullotin  9/R-lI 


Mode  in  Various  Sizes.  G.P.M.  varies  with  pounds  pressure, 
continuous  opeiotio.i  ranges  follow.  {Maiimum  performance 


HANDY  PUMP 

approximately  15%  greater.) 

Model 

HP 

Copoc/fy  Pressurt  Pongt 

Weighs  only  30 

6201 

7 

80 

gpm 

75 

lbs.-  150 

gpm 

40 

lbs. 

(sounds  .  .  .  delivers  8 

S306 

11 

150 

65 

••  -  300 

35 

CRM  at  40  lbs.  pres¬ 

5303 

20 

225 

85 

••  _  400 

$ 

40 

sure  (more  at  lower 

5410 

40 

300 

75 

-  600 

50 

lifts)  .  .  .  lifts  up  to 

5404 

50 

550 

§ 

120 

••  -  775 

75 

35  ft.  Electric  motor 

5503 

75 

625 

§ 

120 

••  -1250 

60 

driven.  An  all  around 

5507 

90 

800 

120 

••  —1400 

§ 

60 

pump  for  form  and 

5"  Fig 

home  use. 

701 

125 

1100 

& 

130 

••  -1400 

110 

•61001 

40 

1200 

55 

ft.  -3000 

35 

ft. 

*Low  pressure,  big  capacity  for  open  ditch  irrigation. 


GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

M.4NSFIELD.  OHIO 


dual-purpose  animal.  Many  Yugoslav 
farmers  have  never  seen  a  Jersey  or  a 
Guernsey,  nor  any  of  the  bt'ef  bri'eds  such 
as  the  VVhiteface  and  the  .\ngus.  I'he  Sim- 
mental  is  a  hefty  animal,  which  compares 
very  closely  in  size,  production,  and  beef 
qualities  to  the  Milking  Shorthorn. 

Many  of  the  collectives  are  carrying  on 
a  cross-breeding  program  in  hogs,  crossing 
the  Berkshire  and  the  Yorkshire  breeds 
with  the  native  breed  known  as  the  Mon¬ 
gol.  The  Mongol,  to  Western  eyes,  is  an 
odd  animal.  It  has  a  long  curly  coat  more 
like  wool  than  bristles  and  ranges  in  color 
from  a  dirty  white  to  light  brown ;  its 
beady  little  eyes  do  not  inspire  trust.  It 
is  a  lard  hog  and  all  cross-breeding  is 
aimed  to  develop  a  lard  hog,  since  the 
country  is  woefully  short  of  fats.  An  Asiatic 
sheep,  with  some  French  and  English  mix¬ 
tures,  is  common. 

The  funneling  off  of  grain  for  bread 
has  cut  down  stock  feeding  and  cn*ated  a 
nu'at  shortage.  .Although  every  farm  has 
a  few  hens,  poultry  and  egg  production  on 
a  commercial  basis  is  almost  unknown. 
The  horses  are  small  and  wirey,  in  breed 
a  mixture  of  .Arab  and  Cossack  horses  of 
the  Steppes.  In  .America  we  would  not 
think  of  them  as  draft  horses;  none  are  as 
large  as  a  good,  heavy  saddle  horse.  .A  few 
heav\'  Percherons  which  the  A’ugoslavs  re¬ 
ceived  in  UNRRA  w’erc  not  popular. 
“They  were  too  slow,  and  ate  too  much,” 
was  the  verdict.  “They  weren’t  well 
broken,”  one  farmer  said.  He  agreed  that 
the  trouble  might  have  been  the  horse’s 
inability  to  learn  Slavic. 

Crops 

Today  the  production  in  Njegus  collec¬ 
tive  of  12,000  acres  is  considerably  more 
than  what  it  was  under  the  old  time 
methods.  Consolidation  in  large  units  of 
hundreds  of  small  plots,  mechanization, 
and  more  commercial  fertilizer  has  in¬ 
creased  yields.  Under  the  old  methods  the 
light  horses  and  primitive  plows  did  not 
permit  plowing  more  than  four  to  six 
inches  deep,  and  during  centuries  of  this 
shallow  plowing  a  hard  pan  had  developed 
which  limited  yields. 

Deep  plowing  with  tractors  tapped  new 
stores  of  plant  food,  aerated  the  soil,  and 
crops  increased.  Chief  crops  are  potatoes, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  sugar  beets,  cow  peas, 
alfalfa,  and  some  tobacco,  hemp  and  bar¬ 
ley.  The  yields  are  far  b<‘low  what  is  found 
on  the  average  in  the  Middle  West.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  intensive  cultivation 
without  fertilizer  and  little  manure  bled 
still  more  a  depleted  soil.  The  introduction 
of  hybrid  corn  in  the  last  four  years  has 
boosted  the  yields  in  that  crop.  Lacking 
the  technical  spt'cialists  for  plant  breed¬ 
ing,  the  A’ugoslavs  have  taktm  a  short  cut 
in  producing  hybrid  corn,  using  the  bulk 
field  method.  .A  yield  of  40  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  n*garded  as  good.  The  yields  of 
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A  ASSURED  CROPS 

W  with  WADE* RAIN  Drops! 


All  Aluminum 


C'XxM4Mae  Features 

REDUCE  MOVING  TIME 


Save  Walking,  Lifting,  Stooping ! 

/£:n  •  WADE'RAIN,  "The  leader",  provides 

when  you  NEED  it”  for  Truck  Gar- 
dens.  Form  Crops,  Orchards  and  Postures! 


*  Designed,  Perfected,  Continuously  Field 
Tested  and  BACKED  by  WADE’S  84  years 
of  experience  in  Farm  Equipment. 

—  Write  for  WADE'RA/N  Lilerature 
and  Name  of  Nearest  Dealer. 


106  S.E.  Hawthorne  *  Portland,  14,  Oregon 


The  Dairy  Farmer’s  Friend 


Hfficient,  easy-to-mix,  economical 
bactericide.  Protects  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  helps  maintain  best  sani¬ 
tation  for  highest  quality  milk  and 
top  prices.  Write  for  folder. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 

Columbia  Chemical  Division 
Fifth  at  Belleheld,  Pittsburgh  1 3,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

With  Ih# 
HlOH  I.  a 
(Inherited 
Quo/ity) 


COBB’S 

Pedigreed 

CHICKS 

from  Mass.,  U.  $.  Pultor- 
um  Cloon,  tropnosted,  progony- 
totted  strains. 

The  Trufy  Great  Sex-finh  Puf- 
/et— 100  of  these  will  epual 
in  production  110  ordinary 
pullets. 

Write  for  Catalog 
telling  of  profits  possiblo  with 
Cobb’s  Pedigreed  Chicks. 

Breeders  Since  1916 
New  Hompshires  — Barred  Recks 


other  crops  are  in  the  same  proportion. 
When  he  can  get  it,  the  Yugoslav  farmer 
uses  about  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer 
as  the  average  farmer  uses  in  the  Midwest, 
up  to  400  pounds  per  acre  for  com.  He 
puts  his  faith  in  manure  rather  than  in 
commercial  fertilizer.  Erosion  is  not  a  ser¬ 
ious  problem,  since  the  small  ribbons  of 
cultivated  fields  have  resulted  in  a  form 
of  strip  cropping.  The  rotations,  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  are  com,  grain,  grass.  Rain¬ 
fall  and  temperature  are  about  the  same  j 
as  in  the  .\merican  Midwest.  I 

There  are  three  agricultural  colleges  on  i 
the  University  level  in  Yugoslavia.  Many 
secondarv’  agricultural  schools  give  courses 
of  from  one  to  two  years,  and  there  is  a 
type  of  exten.sion  training  school  to  which 
the  individual  farmer  may  go  for  a  few 
weeks  during  slack  time.  There  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  technical  experts  and  the  state 
experimental  farms  are  handicapped  by 
lack  of  machinery  and  experimental  equip¬ 
ment.  .‘\rtificial  insemination  and  cross¬ 
breeding  on  a  large  scale  are  almost  un¬ 
known.  However,  the  Yugoslav  farmer  is 
a  shrewd  one.  He  is  doing  good  work 
under  handicaps  of  machinery,  seed  and 
fertilizer. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  368,000 
tractors  of  all  types  for  each  15,000,000 
population;  in  Yugoslavia,  for  the  same 
population,  there  are  less  than  10,000 
tractors.  .-Mthough  the  government  claims 
its  goal  is  complete  mechanization  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  chronic  surplus  of  farm  labor  ' 
will  delay  this  happy  hope  for  some  time.  ^ 
More  machineiy  would  serve  only  to  point 
up  over  population  in  the  rural  areas. 

Jo^ip  .4t  Home 

The  .\merican  from  the  Midwest  would 
see  many  familiar  things  about  Josip’s  | 
little  home  plot.  Dandelions  dot’  the  grass  | 
in  the  yard,  the  lilacs  are  in  bloom,  and  a 
clump  of  lilies  of  the  valley  push  up 
beside  the  kitchen  door.  Radishes,  onions 
and  cabbages  are  growing  in  the  garden. 
.\n  egg  is  an  egg  anywhere,  and  the 
roosters  crow  in  an  universal  language. 
The  weather  is  much  talked  about  and 
just  as  unpredictable.  , 

When  the  day’s  work  is  done  Josip  may 
have  an  hour  of  daylight  before  supper  to  j 
work  in  his  garden  or  to  take  the  honey  ' 
off  a  stand  of  bees.  When  the  evening 
meal  is  done  he  often  goes  straight  to  bed,  I 
for  he  cannot  read  a  newspaper,  he  owns 
no  musical  instrument,  and  has  no  radio.  I 
There  may  be  a  kolo,  a  folk  dance  similar 
to  a  reel,  in  the  street  in  the  twilight  or  a 
lecture  by  a  comrade  from  the  Party  head-  j 
quarters  in  Novi  Sad.  On  Sunday  he  goes  ! 
to  church.  He  btdongs  to  the  Orthodox 
church,  which  was  his  religion  in  his  na¬ 
tive  mountains.  The  priest  of  his  native 
village  has  come  along  to  Lovcenac,  and  i 
although  st'rvices  are  held  in  the  Roman  | 
Catholic  church,  the  old  familiar  forms  ' 
are  dear  to  him. 

On  holidays  he  and  a  neighbor  may  get  i 
a  wagon  and  a  team  of  horses  from  the 


LIFE-TIME 

FENCE 


FORREST  KEELING  TYPE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

“HORSE-HIGH 
BULL  STRONG 
GOAT  TIGHT” 

The  answer  to  your  fencing 
problems  —  practical  —  econom¬ 
ical — protective — easily  planted 
—fast  growing.  Requires  no  clip¬ 
ping  or  pruning.  Does  not  en¬ 
croach  on  adjacent  field  land; 
does  not  sap  nearby  fields — crops 
grow  right  up  to  a  Keeling  Mul¬ 
tiflora  fence;  hence,  it  consumes 
no  more  space  than  an  ordinary 
fence ! 

Conservation-minded  farmers 
welcome  Multiflora  Rose — it 
serves  as  a  fence  divider  between 
fields  farmed  on  the  contour,  a 
contour  guide  and  an  erosion  buf¬ 
fer  strip.  A  boon  to  wildlife,  too. 

Colorful  in  flower;  foliage  ap¬ 
pears  early  in  spring  and  lasts 
until  early  winter.  The  Forrest 
Keeling  Multiflora  Rose  is  indeed 
a  life-time  fence.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information  to  Dept.  Q. 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBERRY,  MO. 

Hugh  Sleaventon,  Prop.,  Originator  and 
Developer  of  MultiAora  Rose  Fence. 


SLE 


There^s  still  time 

...  to  order  your  new  Craine  silo  for 
use  this  season.  But  act  now  —  the 
demand  is  catching  up  with  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Farmers  everywhere  are  insisting 
on  the  extra  profits,  labor  savings  and 
prestige  they  know  they’ll  get  in  a 
Craine. 

You’ll  find  your  Craine  silo  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  in  efficient  feeding 
—  not  an  expense.  In  years  to  come 
you,  like  thousands  of  others,  will  call 
your  Craine  “the  best  buy  I  ever 
made.” 

WE'LL  HELP  in  planninf^  your  new 
silo.  Write  us  your  silo  needs.  We’ll 
send  helpful  information  and  details 
on  how  much  a  Craine  silo  can  mean 
to  you.  Easy  terms  available. 


Craint.  Inc..  949  Ce<ar  Street.  Narwich,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY 
SMALL  TRACTOR 


ONI 

I  TMACrORl 
Dots 
I  17  JOBSI 


SEE  THE  POWERFUL 

5-H.  P  GRAVELY- 
the  world's  finest,  yet  most 
)  moderately  priced  Garden 

'  Tractor.  Complete  line  of 

exclusively  designed  power 

tools  for  every  Garden, 

,  Lawn  and  Field  job 


FREE  BOOKLETS 

CRAVEIY  MOTOR  PLOW  t,  CULTIVATOR  CO 
BOX  93a  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


NAM! _ 

lOWW  — _ _ _  ST  ATI _ 


SOLVING  YOUR  LAWN  &  GARDEN  PROBLEMS 


farm  stables  and  drive  into  Novi  Sad  to 
celebrate.  The  men  drink  rakija  at  the 
dark  little  bars  and  the  children  buy  tiny 
fruit  flavored  ice  balls,  or  attend  the  one 
small  movie  theatre  in  the  city. 

If  he  has  money  to  spend  he  will  find 
little  for  it  in  the  shops.  The  State  store 
displays  a  few  bolts  of  cotton  cloth,  some 
wooden  kitchenware  and  toys.  He  cannot 
buy  in  all  of  Novi  Sad  an  iron  skillet,  but 
he  can  buy  tiny  .soap  dishes  and  racks  for 
rubber  stamps.  This  puzzzles  him,  for  he 
can  buy  no  soap  and  never  owned  a  rub- 
Ix'r  stamp  in  his  life.  In  all  this  large  city 
if  all  the  merchandise  were  thrown  to¬ 
gether  it  would  not  reach  the  variety 
found  in  an  average  county  seat  drugstore 
in  .\merica. 

Whatever  may  bi-  the  political  com- 
ple.xion  of  their  elders  and  whatever  may 
be  their  cultural  and  economic  standing, 
kids  are  ’.ids.  In  Yugoslavia  they  play  ball 
in  the  strec  ts,  gang  up  and  engage  in  fights 
with  other  gangs,  look  forward  to  “gilt 
day”,  a  day  which  comes  a  little  before 
our  Christmas,  and  they  like  .■\mcrican 
movies,  chewing  gum  and  chocolate.  Their 
recent  histoiy  provides  them  with  an 
exciting  substitute  for  our  “cops  and  rob¬ 
bers”  and  “our  Indians  and  cowboys.” 
They  play  “Partisan  and  German.”  and  in 
the  alleys  and  back  yards  of  the  village  act 
out  the  drama  of  the  Liberation. 

Capitalism  To  Cummiinism 

In  its  socialization  of  agriculture  the 
Yugoslav  government  has  taken  advantage 
of  many  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Instead  of  abolishing  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  and  organizing  collectives  at 
once,  the  government  has  preferred  to  take 
a  slow’  course;  collectivization  follows  after 
a  period  of  indoctrination  and  gradual  but 
inexorable  pressures.  In  theory,  joining  a 
cooperative  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the 
steps  from  private  ownership  to  full  .social¬ 
ization,  arc  gradual.  There  are  four  types, 
the  difference  being  mainly  one  of  how 
the  land  in  the  collective  is  owned. 

Type  One".  Type  One  is  a  transition 
type  from  the  private  ownership  of  land. 
The  owner  of  the  land  retains  the  title 
when  he  joins  the  collective,  and  receives 
up  to  one  thousand  dinars  per  hectare  an¬ 
nually  as  rent.  In  addition,  he  receives 
daily  wages,  and  a  proportional  share  of 
30  per  cent  of  the  net  income  after  all 
expenses  of  production  are  deducted.  For 
instance,  if  the  income  from  a  collective 
is  one  million  dinars,  and  the  expenses  and 
government  levies  on  the  crops  and  stock 
amount  to  200,000  dinars,  the  owners  of 
the  land  receive  30  per  cent  of  the  800,000 
dinars,  which  is  divided  according  to  the 
amount  of  land  they  own.  The  remaining 
70  per  cent  of  the  800,000  dinars  is  divided 
as  wages  according  to  work  days  put  in 
by  the  individual  worker. 

Type  Two:  In  Type  Tw’o  the  owner 
also  retains  title  to  his  land  but  is  paid 
interest  of  six  per  cent  per  year  on  its 
value,  in  place  of  rental  and  a  share  of 


DWARF  FRUIT  TRECS 


A^ore 

PREMIUM  QUALITY 
FULL-SIZED  FRUIT 

f  asi*r-lo-car*-lor 
Whether  you  want  larger 
yields  per  acre  —  harvests 
commanding  highest  market 
prices— or  luscious  fruit  for 
your  own  table.  Dwarf  Fruit 
T'rees  are  more  profitable 
stocks  for  you. 

F.arly  bearing  at  2  to  3  years  of  age  (up  to  fi 
years  sooner  than  standard-sized  trees)  ;  easier  to 
prune,  spray  or  pick ;  no  expensive  power  equip¬ 
ment;  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  catalog.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  in  the  care  of  many  choice  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums  and  other  size-con¬ 
trolled  stocks..  Apples  grafted  on  true  East  Mail¬ 
ing  rootstocks.  Nos.  I  to  IX.  to  meet  special  needs. 

Also  learn  about  ESPALIERS  (TRAINED 
FRUIT  "TREES) —decorative,  fruitful,  ideal  for 
trellis,  wall  or  hedge.  Our  catalog  will  show  you 
just  how'  our  proven  stocks  of  these  modern  trees 
can  bring  you  greater  profits. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  F-1 
The  What.  When.  Where  &  How  to  in  the  Plant¬ 
ing  &  Care  of  Dwarf  &  Trained  Eruit  Trees 

HENRY  LEUTHAROf  - 

I,  Port  Choster  •  New  York 

_ I  King  Street  opp.  Comly  Avenue  |_ 


IXL  FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 

Will  Assure  You  Running  Woter 
Regordless  How  Low  the 
Temperoture 

Mert*ly  bury  the  Kupply  to  the  jfreat- 
ext  depth  of  po.<«AlhIo  frost  and  this 
hydrant  can  never  freeze  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  renderinf;  years  of  ser\'lce 
on  farms  throuithout  the  nation.  So 
slmplifled  even  a  child  can  repair. 
Only  one  flat  washer  on  supfily  and 
backed  by  S8  years  of  manufactur- 
injt  experience.  No  better  frost  proof 
i)>drant  on  tite  market. 

5  ft.  overall  size  $10. 9S  f.o.b.  Phila. 
Ad«l  for  lontrer  lenftths  95c  per  ft. 

<  ircular  F-1’20  on  request 
For  the  man  who  demanfls  the  best. 
Dealer  Inquires  Welcome 

THE  IXL  PUMP  ft  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

959  North  Ninth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  23,  PA. 


Makers  of  Water  Closets  and  Tatik  Fittinfts  Since  1S9Y) 


SMOOTHER  COMPOST 

BETTER  ROOT  GROWTH 


KEMP  Power  Soil,  Manure 
and  Compost  Shredders  save 
ua  ta  93%  of  tha  lima  ot  back¬ 
breaking  work,  shredding  and 
mixing  any  soil,  manure  and  com¬ 
post.  wet  or  dry.  All  lum.  s  and  clods 
are  shredded:  stones  thrown  out. 

The  KEMP  it  built  to  last. 
Stones  can't  braak  its  spring  stool 
cutting  teeth. 

Write  for  KEMP  catalog  with 
full  description,  pictures  and  com¬ 
ment  frem  orowers.  agricultural 
colleges.  KEMP  machine  shredded 
compost  or  potting  toil  results  in 
better  root  growth,  and  sturdier, 
healthier,  more  fruitful  plants. 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept  5  1037  East  Twentieth  St.  Erie,  Pa. 


Do  your  own  concrete  work,  save  up  to 
%  the  cost  with  a  FROHRING  MIXER 


o|>cr«t«  from  tractor  power  take-off.  fl'.it  holt  piTi^cyTeVecrrir 
motora,  ffaKolene  eni^inea  or  by  hand. 

Tractor  Lifted!  Tractor  Carried! 
Tractor  Driven! 


Models  for  Ford  i 

Mix  in  transit  and  _  ..  _ 

mixed  concrete  direct  to  your  forms 
no  wheel  barrow  needed.  Also  transit 
mixers  for  other  power  take-off  trac¬ 
tors.  Write  for  FRFE  information  today.  Please  ftive  make 
and  model  of  your  tractor  or  state  type  of  mixer  you  prefer. 

R.  L.  FROHRING  MACHINE  CO.  •  Btl  I44C  •  CHAGRIN  FAILS.  0. 
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the  net  income.  He  also  receives  his  daily 
wages. 

Type  Three:  In  Type  Three  the  (X'as- 
ant  turns  over  or  lends  his  land  to  the  col¬ 
lective  without  interest  or  rent  but  retains 
title.  His  entire  income  is  based  on  how 
much  work  he  does,  and  the  income  that 
got's  into  rental  and  interest  in  Type  One 
and  Type  Two  is  divided  as  daily  wages  in 
this  type.  This  is  the  most  popular  with 
the  small  land  owner  and  the  landless. 
The  peasant  believes  it  is  fairer  because  he 
is  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
he  does.  He  signs  a  contract,  usually  for 
three  years,  to  remain  with  the  collective. 

Type  Four:  Type  Four  is  socialized 
farming  in  its  highest  form,  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  State.  The  peasant  sells  his 
land  to  the  collective  and  becomes  a  com¬ 
munal  worker.  There  are  no  pure  cases 
of  this  type  in  the  Republic,  and  perhaps 
there  are  no  pure  cases  of  any  of  the  four 
types.  One  shades  into  the  other  and  most 
are  mixtures  of  all  four  types.  These  forms 
are  in  a  highly  fluid  state.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  feeling  its  way. 

In  all  types  he  n'tains  title  to  his  home 
and  up  to  two  hectares  (4.8  acres)  of  land 
for  his  personal  use.  On  these  two  hectares 
he  can  raise  what  he  wishes.  He  may  keep 
a  cow,  as  many  pigs  as  he  is  able  to  feed 
on  his  grain  allotment,  raise  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  also  carry  on  a  small  business 
of  his  own  if  his  energy  and  means  permit. 

The  collectives  all  have  trading  func¬ 
tions  similar  to  cooperatives  in  the  United 
States.  Before  the  present  government 
came  into  power  the  peasants  had  or¬ 
ganized  cooperatives  and  these  with  the 
Zadrugas  gave  them  a  basic  understanding 
of  cooperative  buying  and  selling. 

A  farmer  may  at  any  time  withdraw 
from  the  collective,  (except  in  Type  Four) 
taking  his  land  with  him.  However,  if  his 
land  happens  to  be  surrounded  by  fields 
in  the  collective  and  if  his  withdrawal  will 
hamper  the  working  of  the  fields  in  large 
units,  he  is  given  an  equal  amount  of  land 
outside  the  collective.  In  practice  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  farmer  finds  it  difficult  to  with¬ 
draw.  He  is  very  likely  to  disagree  with  the 
committee’s  appraisal  of  the  value  of  his 
land  and  its  worth  in  a  trade.  But  he  has 
no  recourse  since  the  collective  itself  de¬ 
termines  the  value  of  his  land  and  the 
value  of  the  land  exchanged  for  it.  If 
he  wishes  to  leave  farming  and  go  into  the 
city  and  take  a  job  in  the  factory  he  may 
sell  his  land  to  the  co-op.  He  may  own 
property  in  the  city  after  he  gets  there. 
Governments  being  what  they  are,  and  the 
people  being  what  they  an*,  the  individual 
farmer  finds  that  although  he  receives 
more  on  the  free  market  for  his  produce, 
he  must  also  buy  on  the  free  market.  He 
finds  that  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  machinery 
arc  often  exhausted  when  he  comes  to  buy. 

The  Big  Squeeze 

The  real  pinch  comes  when  he  tries  to 
meet  the  quotas  of  crops  and  stock  which 
he  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  State  each 


year  and  many  private  fanners  complain 
that  the  quotas  are  set  so  high  that  they 
are  difficult  to  meet,  forcing  them  to  buy 
on  the  black  market  or  on  the  free  market 
to  make  up  the  difference.  The  way  is 
open  to  break  him  in  one  season. 

While  the  government  disclaims  any  use 
of  forci*  in  the  socialization  of  the  farms, 
pointing  out  that  joining  a  collective  is  en¬ 
tirely  voluntar\’,  yet  no  effort  is  made 
to  conceal  the  ultimate  goal  which  is  en¬ 
tire  socialization.  .As  a  member  of  the  Party 
put  it,  “The  government  persuades  the 
peasant  to  do  that  which  is  most  accept¬ 
able  to  him.” 

The  socialization  of  the  land  is  still 
largely  on  paper,  but  there  has  fn-en  a 
S|x-ed-up  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Be¬ 
tween  January  1  and  April  1  of  this  year 
the  collectives  were  more  than  doubled. 
The  government  claimed  5,000  collectives 
in  June  with  more  than  200,000  house¬ 
holds,  but  this  is  only  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  arable  land  in  the  country. 

The  agrarian  reforms  are  driving  large 
numbers  of  farmers  into  the  cities,  chiefly 
the  larger  land  holders  who  more  strongly 
oppose  collectivization  and  the  landless, 
who  have  nothing  to  offer  a  collective. 
This  is  a  deliberate  move  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  which  has  bright  hop>es  of 
industrializing  the  nation  and  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  pressures  of  over-px)pulation  in 
the  rural  districts.  I 

Marshal  Tito  apparently  has  the  back-  I 
ing  of  the  Yugoslavs  in  his  feud  with 
Stalin,  and  he  is  respected  as  much  for  this 
as  for  the  rapid  recovery  the  country’  has 
made  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  occu¬ 
pation.  An  American  newspaperman,  who 
has  watched  the  development  of  the  Comi- 
form-Tito  crisis,  said,  “When  the  break 
came  Tito  packed  up  thousands  of  Rus¬ 
sian  bureaucrats  and  ‘advisors’  and 
shipped  them  back  to  Ru.ssia.  He  also 
asked  Stalin  to  recall  a  very  large  military 
commission.  Tito  insisted  that  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Party  had  enough  to  do  within  the 
country  and  was  not  interested  in  expend¬ 
ing  energies  on  international  Commu¬ 
nism.” 

The  I*rivale  G|>erator 

In  addition  to  the  four  types  of  collec¬ 
tives,  there  is  the  private  or  individual  j 
farmer,  by  far  the  largest  class.  Last  May  | 
this  group  included  85  per  cent  of  the  i 
farmers  in  Yugoslavia.  His  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  pressed  upon  from  all  sides,  and 
his  freedom  to  operate  his  farm,  as  an 
American  farmer  would’ operate  it,  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  many  State  regulations,  al¬ 
though,  in  theory,  he  is  entirely  a  free  and 
independent  op«*rator.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
sec  that  collectivization  is  all  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  small  land  owner  or  the 
peasant  without  any  land  at  all,  and  it  is 
all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  middle  class 
fanner  which  the  Russians  call  the  Kulak. 
Today  in  Yugoslavia  no  one  may  own 
more  than  20  hectares  (48  acres)  of  arable 
land;  all  beyond  that  must  be  sold  to  the 


crops  in  the  field  and  drops  them  into  wagon. 
Tractor  drawn  —  one  man  can  do  the  work 
of  many  with  tremendous  savings  of  time 
and  labor.  Sturdily  constructed  —  designed 
by  Eagle  engineers  with  a  fifty-year  experi¬ 
ence  record  in  farm  machines.  Offers  many 
valuable,  superior  features  such  as  excep¬ 
tional  safety  —  large  pickup  drum  reduces 
stone  and  trash  gathering — perfected  Eagle 
ensilage  cutter. 

Write  for  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Address  Dept.  FQ-1049. 

EAGLE  MFG.  CO.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

farm  tguipmant  Sintm  IMS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS— SILO  FILLERS— CROP  BLOWERS 
—  COB  CORN  HUSKERS  — ELEORIC  BARN  CLEANERS 


JOHN  WILEY  A  SONS,  INC. 

440  Fourth  Avo.,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  on  10  days'  approval  the  book(s) 
that  I  have  checked  in  this  advertisement,  or  that  I 
have  listed  on  attached  sheet.  If  1  decide  to  keep  the 
book(s).  I  will  remit  price  plus  postage;  otherwise 
I  will  return  the  book(s)  postpaid. 

Name . . 

Address . 

City .  Zone....  State . 
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FARM  WORK  SIMPLIFICATION 

By  Lawrence  M.  Vaughan  and  Lowell  S. 
Hardin  1SM9  145  pages  $3.80 

THE  FERTILITY  AND  HATCNARILITY  OF 
CHICKEN  AND  TURKEY  EGGS 

Edited  by  Lewis  W.  Taylor.  10  contributing 
authors  1949  423  pages  SS.OO 

CORN  AND  CORN  GROWING,  Sth  Ed. 

By  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  Earl  N.  Bressman. 
fifth  Edition  prepared  by  J.  J.  Newlin,  Ed¬ 
gar  Anderson  ana  Earl  N.  Bressman 
1949  424  pages  $4.S0 

MARKETING  POULTRY  PRODUOS,  4th  Ed. 

By  Earl  W.  Benjamin.  Howard  C.  Pierce  and 
William  D.  Termohlen 
1949  389  pages  S«.00 

FARM  SOILS,  4lh  Ed. 

Their  Management  and  Fertillaation 
By  Edmund*  L.  Worthen 

1948  511  pages  $3.34 

PRAaiCAL  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT,  SHi  Ed. 

Bv  James  £.  Rice  and  Harold  E.  Botsford 

1949  614  pages  $3.94 

FARM  RECORDS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

By  John  Norman  Efierson 
1W9  Approx.  228  pages  Prob.  $3.00 
EXAMINE  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOIH  COST 

. 

■  ON  APPROVAL  COUPON  I 
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CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


BREEDING 

GUERNSEY 

CATTLE" 


State.  In  certain  cases  additional  land  be¬ 
yond  20  hectares  may  be  owned  provided 
it  is  in  forest  or  marginal  pasture,  or 
grazing  land.  The  price  of  free  enterprise 
is  high.  The  collective  has  first  call  on 
seeds,  fertilizer  and  machinery.  And,  what 
is  most  important,  the  member  of  the  col¬ 
lective  has  the  ability  to  buy  through  the 
State  by  the  use  of  coupons  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  on  the  free  market. 

Tlie  Peoples  Front  And  The  Party 

The  Peoples  Front,  a  phrase  often  used 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  said  to  be  the 
universal  surge  of  the  pt'ople  of  ^’ugev 
slavia  toward  a  better  way  of  life.  It  is 
closely  allied  with  the  Party,  but  while 
all  those  in  sympathy  with  its  goals  and 
all  those  engaged  in  carrving  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  government  are,  in  theory, 
members  of  the  Peoples  Front,  it  does  not 


It's  a  sure  guide  to  FULL  VALUE  in 


BERRIES 


I  REACHES  , 

fSEEDS  '  - 

Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1949 
CATALOG  in  full  color.  Describes 
hundreds  of  the  most  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  top  quality  Fruits,  Trees,  Ber¬ 
ries,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Orn¬ 
amentals,  Muhiflora  Roses  and  Seeds. 
Our  choice,  sturdy,  upland  grown 
stock  will  make  rapid  growth  and 
bear  plenty  of  fruit. 

e  FREE  Planting  Guide  sent  with 
each  order  . .  .  We  GUARANTEE 
I  SATISFACTION.  Our  69th  Year. 


English  &  West¬ 
ern  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs. 
Stable  blankets. 
Girths.  Caveson 
sets.  Other  fine 
horse  equipment. 


Protea  crops  an  d 
equipment  with 
Boyt  Tarpaulins. 
Rugged.  Heavy- 
canvas.  Wide 
range  of  sizes. 
All-purpose. 


j'*^^"****^^  work 

Leading  harn^s,  hardv^are  and  implement  dealers 
feature  BOYT  items.  For  tree  farm  catalog  or  new 
ridind  equipment  catalog,  write  The  Boyt  Company, 
Box  13SS-L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Demand  for  Angus  cattle  continues  at  strong, 
but  sound  levels.  Everywhere  the  trend  is 
toward  the  Blacks.  Bred  for  generations  for 
the  single  purpose  of  producing  top  quality 
beef  quickly  and  economically,  Angus  are 
today's  modern  beef  breed.  Share  in  this 
premium  market  by  breeding  and  feeding 
Aberdeen-Angus. 

Writ*  fr««  d*icriptiY0 
lit»rature:  Dapt.  FQ, 


YUGOSLAVS  sleep  between  feather  mat¬ 
tresses. 


necessarily  mean  that  those  identified  with 
the  Peoples  Front  are  members  of  the 
Party.  To  become  a  member  of  the  Party 
one  must  have  a  cultural  understanding  of 
its  principles  and  be  active  in  its  work. 
.Any  peasant  is  eligible  to  membership  if 
he  shows,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
the  right  attitude  and  can  attain  the 
proper  cultural  “level”.  The  communists 
claim  500,000  membership  in  the  Party, 
the  bulk  in  the  cities. 

The  Yugoslav  farmer  apparently  dot's 
not  feel  the  constraint  which  the  foreign 
visitor  feels  all  about  him  once  he  has 
crossed  the  frontier.  If  Josip  Stanovich 
cannot  put  down  his  hoe  and  lie  down 
under  a  tree  for  an  afternoon  nap  he  per¬ 
haps  feels  that  substitutes  for  this  frei'dom 
are  more  than  adequate.  He  has  noticed 
himself  that  when  he  wishes  most  for  the 
old  freedom  his  belly  is  full,  which  it  very’ 
frequently  was  not  when  he  tried  to  feed 
a  family  on  two  hectares  of  rcKks  in  the 
mountains. 

He  remains  a  member  of  the  collective 
on  good  Ix'havior  and  may  be  expelled  at 
any  time  by  vote.  He  does  not  move  easily 
from  job  to  job,  and  from  place  to  place. 
He  finds  that  w-hen  he  drives  into  the  city 
with  a  load  of  produce  for  the  free  market 
he  is  stopped  at  the  outskirts  by  a  soldier 
at  a  road  block.  The  soldier  e.xamines  his 
papers  and  sees  that  he  is  on  legitimate 
business.  He  must  be  able  to  produce  his 
travel  pennit  and  identification  papers  at 
any  time. 


FinMt  of  a]]  low  cost  traeton.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  Dull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful.  economVal  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  engineered.  Maues  ploy  out  of  hard  irkr<me 
jobs.  Excellent  working  visibil.t^.  Honor  built.  Designed 
for  farmers,  truck  Bardeners.  private  homes,  estates,  etc. 
Adj'jstable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  $> 
spcfd  Warner  transmission.  Rockford  Clutch.  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat.  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year. 
OTTAWA  MFG.COm  1-989  Cardan  St.. Ottawa.  Kan. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable, 
illnatrated  booklet  on  profitable  Guernsey 
breeding.  Learn  how  you  can  profit  from 
the  sure  market  for  quality  Guernsey  off¬ 
spring,  the  constantly  growing  demand  for 
premium-priced  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
MILK.  Send  this  coupon  today! 


Modem,  tight,  warm,  iturdy.  attractive.  High  grade 
materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical  bu  Id  ng  ex¬ 
perience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many  states.  Free  Bu.K-tln 
explains  models.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks,  or  house  120  to 
140  layers  at  low  coat  per  bird.  Made  with  klln-drled 
lumber  in  lectloni. 

Size  20'  X  20'  - - 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
9SA  Greve  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Gentlenien:  Please  send  me  free  of  charge  my 
copy  of  “Breeding  Guernsey  Cattle.” 

Noma . 


Address 


Slot# 
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FAST...CLEAN...EASY 

TO  USE!  You  save  3  ways — 
with  modern  ARO  Farm  Lubri¬ 
cators  to  keep  tractors  and  im 
plements  lubricated  right!  Save 
down-time — fewer  breakdowns 
. . .  less  lay-off  time.  Save  labor — 

Aro  guns,  fillers  and  adapters  are 
speedy  and  handy  for  use  any¬ 
where.  Save  money — less  main¬ 
tenance.  Ask  your  farm  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  about  the  complete 
ARO  line  including  hand-oper¬ 
ated  and  air-powered  Farm  Lub 
ricators  and  ARO  Grease  Fit¬ 
tings.  Rugged  .  .  .  efficient  .  .  . 
dependable.  The  Aro  Equipment 
Corporation,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

PORTABLE-NO  HOSE  I  Aro  Model  2647 
includes  Heavy  Duty  Grease  Gun  and 
portable  Filler.Gun  loaded  directly  from 
filler.  10,000  lb.  pressure.  Ideal  for 
hard-to-reach  fittings. 
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FARM  BOOKS 
(Continued  from  page  20) 

letters  have  b<-en  published,  this  is  the 
first  book-length  treatment  of  the  subject 
to  be  released. 

The  general  approach  of  the  authors  is 
that  there  is  not  much  the  individual 
farmer  can  do  to  influence  the  price  h»‘ 
must  pay  for  his  supplies  or  the  money  he 
receives  for  his  product,  but  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  he  may  be  able  to  do  to  lower 
the  labor  cost  of  production  and  increase 
his  profit.  Since  labor  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  cost  items  in  farming,  the  use  a 
farmer  makes  of  it  can  mean  the  diflVr- 
cncc  between  a  large  and  a  small  profit 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  profit  at  all.  The 
efficiency  with  which  diflferent  farmers 
use  labor,  whether  their  own  or  that  of  a 
hired  hand,  was  found  to  vary  widelv. 


Studies  in  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
Minnesota,  for  example,  showed  that  the 
man  time  required  each  day  to  machine- 
milk  a  cow  ranged  from  6  to  16  minutes, 
and  that  the  jaunt  farmers  walked  varied 
from  156  to  418  feet  for  each  cow'  while 
doing  the  milking.  On  the  poultry’  farms 
it  was  found  that  five  times  as  many  miles 
were  walked  and  five  times  as  much  time 
consumed  in  caring  for  1,000  hens  on  the 
least  efficient  farms  as  on  the  most  effi¬ 
cient. 

Dr.  Vaughn  and  Dr.  Hardin  show  how 
work  simplification  methods  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  individual  fann.  Their  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  first  a  section 
on  the  place  of  work  simplification  in  the 
farming  picture;  and  a  second  section  on 
the  essential  studies  that  must  be  made  to 
apply  the  methods  to  the  farm.  In  the 
first  section  the  authors  discuss  the  appli¬ 


cation  of  efficient  methods  to  various 
types  of  farm  operations,  from  hog  raising 
to  hand  motion  jobs  such  as  apple  and 
tomato  picking.  In  this  section  they  show' 
the  step  by  step  application  of  this  science 
to  a  number  of  practical  farm  operations 
such  as  dairying  and  poultry’  raising.  The 
procedures  are  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings  and  charts  along  with 
before-and-after  records  of  labor  require¬ 
ments. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  book  the 
study  and  analysis  that  must  be  made  of 
any  job  before  a  work  simplification  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  applied  is  discussed.  Here 
the  authors  draw  on  the  experiences  and 
findings  of  the  men  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  in  this  field  on  the  project  which  they 
helped  to  direct. 
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The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of 
current  agricultural  books,  recommend  the  folloiring  to  our  readers. 


Livestock 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.)—by  F.  B.  Morrison . $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science— E.  Petersen . $5.00 

680  pages  of  the  best  modern  dairying  practices. 

Sheep  Science— %  G.  KammlaJe . S5.00 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle— i'y  Roscoe  R.  Snapp . S5.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  b(K)k  on  beef  production. 


Poultry  Handbook — by  Rudolph  Seiden . S6.00 

An  alphabetical  reference  book  of  fH)ultry  information. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  /nil . $3.50 

A  practical  btwk  on  poultry  from  brooding  to  marketing. 

Pork  Production — by  William  W .  Smith . $4.25 

The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 

Swine  Enterprises — by  Arthur  L.  Anderson . $3.00 

A  thorough  study  of  swine  raising  for  the  beginner. 

The  ABC’s  of  Beekeeping — by  A.  1.  Root . $3.75 

The  standard  reference  b<K)k  on  bees  and  honey  production. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  The  Farm  Quarterly 

22  E.  12th  St. 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

B 

1  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash) 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 

for  the  following  books. 

(Tiile  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Tide  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Tide  of  book) 

(Price) 

Name 

Address _ _ 

City 

State 

THE  BOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO 
Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  39e 

YOU  POSTPAID, 
to  price  for  sales  tax. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear . $3.75 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gustafson . $2.80 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation — by  FI.  H.  Bennett . $3.20 

A  discussion  of  erosion  and  exhaustion  of  soils,  by  an  authority. 

Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  Wolf  &  Kipps. ...$4.50 
A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  held  crops. 

Vegetable  Crops — by  Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

The  science  of  producing  and  handling  vegetable  crops. 

Weeds — by  W.  C.  Aiuenscher . $6.00 

The  identiheation  and  control  of  these  soil  bandits. 


Farm  Management 

Modern  Farm  Management — by  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond. .$5.00 
The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farm  Work  Simplification— L.  Al.  Vaughn  &  L.  S.  Hardin. .$2.80 


A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  column. 

Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm — by  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $2.50 

Subject— how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  fohn  M.  White . $4.95* 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Farm  Mechanics — by  Cook,  Scranton  &  McColly . $3.15 

A  needed  reference  book  on  the  mechanized  farm. 

American  Farming  (4  vols.) — by  Boss,  Wilson  &  Peter  son.. $15.00 
A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  art  of  farming. 

Front  Porch  Farmer — by  Channing  Cope . $2.75 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  B<K)ks  column. 
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Highest  quality  hoy  is  essaiitkil 
in  modern  farming.  The  Martin 
method,  forced  air  curing  of 
freshly  cut  chopped  hay,  retains 
full  food  value  of  young  green 
grass  .  .  .  increases  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  All  field  losses  eliminated 
because  all  vitamin-rkh  young 
leaves  are  saved  for  food.  Re¬ 
duces  labor  by  one-half  to  two- 
thirds.  Mail  coupon  below  for 
free  colorful  folder  on  scientific 
haymaking. 

A4mptmbl*  mi  m  Imkmr-urr- 
inf  Stlf-fttOiMI  Mm 
pUtMmrk  Imbmr  im^mirmd. 
C»wt  CMM  ta  rttrn  hmf  im- 
(  >  \  f)  iHmA  W  mU-ilftm  milkmil 

tmnfimt  hmy  tmwii 


Modern  forming,  streamlined  and 
mechanized  for  maximum  profits, 
calls  for  modern  methods,  modern 
ideas... and  MODERN  BUILDINGS. 


Gone  are  the  days  of  horse-and-buggy  farming!  The 
familiar  but  inefficient  bank  barn  cannot  be  adapted 
to  today’s  requirements.  The  new  efficiency  requires  a 
space  saving,  one-story  structure  to  house  livestock, 
with  hay,  corn  and  grain  cured  and  stored  in  adjoining 
Martin  Haymakers,  cribs  and  bins,  each  beautiful 
building  scientifically  designed  to  do  a  specialized  job 
and  soon  pay  for  itself.  It’s  the  modern  age  of  farming 
.  .  .  and  Martin  pioneers  the  newest  ideas  for  increased 
efficiency  on  YOUR  farm.  For  top  profits,  peak  pro¬ 
duction,  plan  today  to  make  your  next  farm  buildings 
Martin  Steel-Bilt  structures  .  .  .  fireproof,  weather¬ 
proof,  lifetime  service. 

See  your  Martin  dealer  to  learn  the  advantages  of 
the  complete  Martin  line  .  .  .  cribs  and  bins,  utility 
buildings,  barns  AND  THE  THREE  MODERN 
PROFIT  MAKERS  SHOWN  HERE.  Or  send  coupo.n 
for  details. 


Tight,  all-steal  construction  keeps  air  and 
moisture  OUT,  seals  silage  juices  INI 
Proper  fermentation  assured  .  .  .  with  no 
spoilage.  Produces  silage  with  a  frag¬ 
rant  odor,  rich  color.  Withstands  heaviest 
pressures.  Mail  coupon  below  for  free 
illustrated  folder  on  finest  silage  methods. 


FREE  These  fact-filled  folders  show  how  you  can  in¬ 
crease  operating  efficiency,  the  modem  MARTIN  way. 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


Up-to-date  farming  methods  require 
buildings  that  condition  com  as  well 
as  store  it  safely.  With  the  Martin 
method  com  is  picked  early  and  mois¬ 
ture  reduced  scientifically.  Forced  air 
eliminates  all  spoilage.  Easy  to  fill 
and  empty  with  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  very  little  labor.  No  shoveling 
required.  Government  Approved  to 
help  you  qualify  for  grain  loans.  Mail 
coupon  for  illustrated  folder. 

Other  types  of  Mortin  all-steei  com 
and  grain  storage  buildings  can  be 
adapted  for  use  with  forced  oir  for  con¬ 
ditioning  high  moisture  com  or  grain. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1003  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Please  rush  the  FREE  folders  I  have  checked! 


[~]  "Hoy  Is  What  You  Make  It"  HU  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins  Folder 

r~l  Marlin  Silo  Folder  HU  Martin  Barns  Folder 

HU  Corn  Conditioning  Folder  HU  Marlin  Utility  Buildings  Folder 
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Progressive  farmers  know  that  (luring  fall  and  winter  they  can 
increase  their  income  by  doing  m<jre  work  with  their  MM 
Harvkstors  in  soybeans  and  with  MM  Huskors  and  MM 
Shki.i.ers  in  corn.  You  can  lower  production  costs  on  your  own 
farm.  With  a  2-How  MM  Huskor  one  man  can  pick  and  husk 
up  to  25  acres  of  corn  a  day. 

The  cjuality  construction  of  MM  Huskors  assures  long-life 
dependability,  sm(K)th  operation,  light  draft,  and  /ofs  of  corn 
husked  cleaner,  faster!  Automatic  safety  spring-tensi(jn  clutches 
protect  the  MM  Huskor  .  .  .  minimize  maintenance.  Floating 
snouts,  adjustable  t(j  five  positions,  and  ’.i  (Iathering  CttAtNS 
for  each  row  do  a  thorough  job  of  picking  up  down  stalks,  out  of 
line  stalks,  extra  heavy  stalks,  and  spreatl  out  stands  .  .  .  guiding 
the  corn  stalks  and  ears  up-right  into  the  lunger  .M.M  snapping 
rolls. 

('lood  farmers  kn(^w.  and  t<jugh  husking  conditions  have 
proved,  that  the  5.‘P.<-inch  .MM  Snapping  or  Picking  Kcills  help 
eliminate  shelling  in  the  field.  MM  Huskors  are  truly  huilt  to 
get  all  the  crop.  And  more  full  length  husking  rolls  husk  cleaner 
and  faster! 

.MM  Huskors  are  available  in  1-row  models  with  8  Husking 
Roi.i-s,  and  2-row  models  with  12  HusKiNG,Roi.i>j  to  m(?et  your 
needs  economically  .  .  .  al.so  available  as  snappers  only. 

MM  She;i.le;rs  are  by  far  the  leading  sellers  because  they’re 
the  leading  Shellers!  .M.M  Shei.i.ers  are  light  running  and  easy 
to  handle.  They  have  a  reputation  for  a  fast,  clean  joh  shelling 
husked  or  snapped  c(jrn  without  bruising  or  cracking  the  kernels 
,  .  .  without  chewing  up  the  cobs.  The  .M.M  model  1)  Shei.i.er 
has  a  capacity  of  up  to  300,  and  the  model  K  of  up  to  1200 
bushels  of  husked  corn  per  hour.  Both  models  have  the  famous 
double-wing  type  suction  fan  that  thoroughly  cleans  the  shelled 
corn  and  the  <x)bs,  too. 

Progressive  farmers  look  for — And  Get  more  quality  in  the 
MM  Harvestors,  M.M  Huskor.s,  .MM  Shei.i.ers  and  other 
MM  Modern  Machines,  Visionlined  Tractors  and  Power 
Units. 

G«t  all  the  facts  from  your  neighborly  neighborhood  MM  Dealer. 

Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 
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